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111:     PAINTINGS     OF     RALPH 

DAVISON  :miller 

BY   NEETA   MARQUIS 


Calitornia,  the  picturesque,  the 
poetic,  the  beautiful,  is  filled  with  artists  whose 
consuming  desire  is  to  paint  her  portrait — to  paint 
it  so  faithfully  that  all  who  look  upon  it  will 
stand  aside  and  say:  ''This,  verily,  is  California." 
But  there  is  one  in  their  midst,  the  versatile 
product  of  a  Scotch.  French,  Irish  and  Dutch 


ancestry,  whose  aim,  while  making  d  close  and 
accurate  study  of  nature  lineaments,  is  yet  to 
avoid  mere  nature  portraiture.  Introducing  a 
brilliant  mentality  and  a  vivid  imaginativeness 
into  his  art,  Ralph  Davison  Miller  is  working  out 
a  formula  of  his  own,  blent  of  the  old  academic 
and  the  more  moderate  of  the  impressionistic 
methods,  which  reaches  for  the  soul  and  inner 
meaning — the  symbolism — of  landscapes  rather 
than  their  superficial  forms  alone. 

''I  hate  spots,"  he  says  whimsically.     ".\nd 
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yet,  people  are  always  wanting  spots  painted. 
They  want  A  rock — ^THE  rock,  A  tree — THE  tree, 
and  they  refuse  to  be  happy  till  they  get  it. 
Why  can't  they  be  with  pictures  as  with  people? 
When  we  speak  of  Man,  we  don't  mean  any 
particular  man.  In  literature,  a  story  of  broad 
human  interest  depicts  a  tj'pe,  not  an  individual. 
Why  can't  they  let  us  painters  be  equally  broad? 
— but,  no,  they  insist  upon  the  spot,  so  we,  on 
the  principle  of  self-preservation,  paint  it — part 
of  the  time." 

In  spite  of  this  practical  limitation,  felt  by 
almost  aU  real  artists  at  one  time  or  another. 
Miller  still  infuses  a  s>Tnbolic  suggestiveness  into 
most  of  his  landscapes. 

The  emotional  side  of  natural  things — the 
sinister  moods  of  tempests  and  distorted  trees, 
the  faerie  element  underlying  all  natural  beauty 
— find  subtle  e.xpression  for  themselves,  until 
some  critics  have  declared  him  the  most  imagi- 
native of  American  landscapists,  with  exception 
of  Maxfield  Parrish. 

"All  outdoors  is  good  for  is  impression,  after 
one  has  mastered  the  laws  of  line  and  colour,"  he 
says  emphatically.  "And  all  I  mean  by  impres- 
sion is  a  certain  sense  of  light  and  shade,  of  mass, 
of  detail — or  lack  of  detail — dealt  with  in  the 
mass.  I  paint  for  the  wall,  not  the  outdoors.  No 
picture  is  hung  in  all  the  fierceness  of  outdoor 
light;  therefore,  why  paint  for  it?  Every  studio 
picture  is  an  evolution.  With  an  outdoor  picture, 
you  begin  at  the  front  and  go  backward;  every- 
thing is  there  from  the  start;  the  last  word  is 
said.  With  a  studio  painting,  you  start  at  the 
back  and  come  forward.  And  this  requires  all 
the  mentaUty,  imagination  and  teclinique  you 
can  command." 

Miller's  work  is  modern  and  dramatic — 
very  bold,  alive,  with  bright  colours  and 
strong  contrasts,  a  depth  of  thought  and  a  depth 
of  emotion  transferred  to  canvas  in  the  same 
vivid  way  that  the  musician  of  the  Wagnerian 
school  embodies  thought  and  emotion  in  sound. 
He  paints  landscape  well  because  he  not  only  sees 
but  thinks  deeply,  with  a  tinge  of  sombreness  in 
his  thought,  reminiscent  of  a  Dutch  grandfather, 
and  because  he  has  a  capacity  for  both  emotion 
and  persistency  of  emotion,  for  which  he  may 
thank  his  Irish-Scotch  inheritance.  He  never 
diffuses  his  light,  and  the  interest  with  it,  but 
concentrates  it  with  strong  dramatic  effect.  This 
dramatic  sense  is  distinctlv  GaUic.     Thus  do  we 


account  psychologically  for  the  elements  which 
combine  to  bring  brilliant  results. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  In  Sonoma — 
which  is  the  Indian  for  "Valley  of  the  Moon" — 
is  a  tj'pe  of  Miller's  older  work  exemplifying  these 
points.  It  is  in  the  wood  country  of  Northern 
California — the  country  of  Wilham  Keith — and 
glows  with  a  rich  warmth  where  the  light  centres, 
while  a  sombre  sadness  lurks  in  the  shadow  and 
expresses  the  ver\'  mood  of  the  trees.  Golden 
browns  illuminate  the  middle  ground,  with  an 
intense  concentration  of  sunlight  on  the  dead 
tree  trunk.  The  shadow  is  browTi-green,  and  the 
distant  mountain  range  a  strong  blue,  which  has 
its  echo  in  the  gray  base  of  the  golden  upper  cloud. 
As  a  type  of  the  picture  Miller  loves  most  to 
paint,  and  to  which  he  hopes  to  give  himself 
unstintedly  some  day.  Treasure  Island  is  perhaps 
the  best.  Unfortunately  it  reproduces  inade- 
quately. This  especial  canvas  came  about  in  an 
interesting  way.  The  artist's  young  high-school 
daughter,  reading  Treasure  Islatid  in  connection 
with  her  English  work,  remarked  to  her  father: 
"Dad,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  pictures 
out  of  this  book." 

IMiller  took  up  the  story,  which  he  had  not 
read  for  years,  and  at  once  became  imbued  with 
its  strong  dramatic  atmosphere.  The  result  was 
this  picture,  which  takes  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  observer  before  he  knows  what  it 
represents.  Some  ha\e  taken  it  for  Miranda's 
Isle  in  The  Tempest. 

It  shows  browTi  and  green  crags  and  trees 
emerging  from  waters  of  electric  blue — a  sea  with 
iridescence  in  its  ripples  and  fanciful  sorts  of 
sea  fauna  imaginable,  though  not  visible,  below 
the  surface.  It  deepens  almost  to  black  in  the 
pools,  which  hint  at  tragedy.  The  wonder  of 
it,  however,  is  the  cloud,  which,  from  dazzling 
white  at  the  point  of  high  light,  melts  through 
green  of  a  singularly  \\vt  and  delicate  quality 
into  lavender  and  sombre  blues.  There  is  sug- 
gestiveness in  the  black-brown  trees  silhouetted 
against  the  dazzling  sky.  The  is'and  is  un- 
mistakably one  of  mystery  and  dramatic 
happenings. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  Boecklin  in  this 
t\pe  of  IVIiller's  work,  and  one  can  not  but  wish 
that  more  of  his  effort  might  go  into  the  production 
of  such  unusual,  poetic  and  dramatic  effects. 

Miller's  range  is  wide,  however.  Loving  s\Tn- 
bolism  as  he  does,  with  almost  poster-like  impres- 
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sions  of  glooming  trees  outlined  against  warm, 
turbulent  sunset  clouds,  his  subjects  yet  vary  from 
placid  English-looking  pastorals — oak  and  poplar 
trees  against  soft  pillow-like  clouds  in  the  tender- 
est  of  blue  skies — to  a  Moqui  pueblo,  with  white 
searing  sunlight  pouring  uninterrupted  from  a 
sky  of  fierce  turquoise — the  strongest  of  illumina- 
tions alternated  with  intense  shadow;  or,  again, 
to  autumn  canons,  with  russet  sycamores  and 
wild  buckwheat  in  the  foreground  and  veils  of 
lilac  mist  lying  on  the  farther  hillsides;  and  to  the 
sea,  in  both  its  wild  and  its  poetic  moods. 

Miller  has  lived  in  Southern  California  for 
twenty  years,  yet,  unlike  most  of  his  associates, 
he  does  not  enjoy  painting  the  southern  euca- 
lyptus and  sycamore.  Their  lines  are  too 
straggling  to  meet  his  ideas  of  symmetry.  Neither 
does  the  massy  live  oak  commend  itself  to  his 
plans  of  composition.  He  chooses,  rather,  the 
northern  poplars  and  English  oaks,  or  the  cy- 
presses of  Monterey. 

A  fine  example  of  his  treatment  of  the  last  is 
Sunset  on  the  Cypresses,  Monterey.  The  rugged, 
stanch  personality  of  the  trees  which  have  clung 
to  the  rocky  coast  through  years  of  storm  and 
stress  appeal  to  one  with  an  almost  human 
interest.  The  trunks,  bent  like  the  burdened 
bodies  of  pagan  worshippers,  show  a  warm  reddish 
yellow,  the  upper  branches  a  rich  green,  high- 
lighted with  the  peculiar  yellow  which  comes  from 
the  greenish-yellow  sky. 

A  totally  different  note  is  struck  in  Desert 
Cactus,  painted  in  Arizona.  Here  the  sky  is  of 
turquoise  with  yellowish  cloud,  the  hills  purple, 
coming  forward  into  the  light  red  butte.  The 
ground  is  a  warm  tan,  against  which  the  Indian 
in  his  scarlet  serape  makes  an  effective  spot. 

The  other  desert  scene.  In  a  Hopi  Village — the 
love-story  of  a  Hopi  Indian  girl — is  an  effect 
with  real  moonlight,  not  diluted  day.  The  white- 
washed wall  is  not  less  white  than  the  desert 
stars  themselves. 

Mr.  Miller  is  an  artist  by  foreordination  and 
personal  experiment,  not  instruction.  A  man  of 
fifty-five  now,  he  has  had  no  schooling  of  any 
kind  since  he  was  sixteen;  but  he  has  been  an 
omnivorous  reader,  and  is  to-day  an  incisive 
critic  of  literature  as  well  as  of  art. 

"I  learned  from  books  what  was  in  life,"  he 
says,  "but  I  learned  of  life  itself  by  what  the 
other  fellow  showed  me — which  was  often  rather 
crude.     But  I  would  rather  be  crude  and  pos- 


sessed of  power  than  polished  and  a  nonentity." 

This  bit  of  adapted  Calvinism  has  proved  itself 
in  the  artist's  own  professional  life,  for  his  earliest 
attempt  at  composition,  whatever  youthful  ab- 
surdities marred  it,  revealed  the  sense  for  the 
dramatic  and  imaginative  which,  schooled  and 
educated,  characterises  his  representative  work 
to-day.  The  subject  of  this  first  painting, 
executed  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  splendidly 
ambitious — nothing  less  than  the  abduction  of 
Proserpina,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  painted  was  equalled  only  by  its  magnificent 
disregard  for  mythological  detail.  Pluto  was 
depicted  as  a  sublimated  Saxon  king,  wearing  a 
crown  and  a  blond  Van  Dyke,  driving  four  black 
horses^ — Proserpina  flung  neghgently  over  one 
shoulder  the  while — and  red  imps  with  forks  and 
weird  dragons  darting  from  the  huge  crack  in 
the  earth  which  gave  passage  to  the  underworld. 

When  the  picture  met  with  laughter  instead 
of  the  awed  admiration  he  anticipated,  the  young 
artist  kicked  a  hole  in  the  canvas.  But  the  effort 
taught  him  more  than  any  other  picture  he  has 
ever  painted,  for  it  induced  him  to  reorganise  his 
artistic  conceptions,  thus  achieving  at  the  begin- 
ning one  of  the  great  principles  of  success — an 
ability  to  recognise  his  own  limitations. 

At  the  age  of  twenty.  Miller  began  to  paint 
insistently  and  persistently — also  independently, 
because,  living  in  the  Middle  West,  he  was  unable 
to  find  anyone  who  could  tell  him  just  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  His  chief  loss  from  this  lack 
of  instruction  was  a  mere  knowledge  of  processes. 
He  was  longer  in  achieving  the  results  he  desired 
than'  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  He 
devoted  his  early  efforts  to  still  life  and  animal 
life — tame  and  placid  cows,  particularly — his 
pictures,  from  the  first,  selling  almost  too  well 
for  his  own  artistic  good.  He  confesses  that  his  . 
ambition  at  this  time  was  to  tear  the  laurels  from 
the  brow  of  Van  Marcke. 

After  the  first  few  years,  however,  he  cherished 
no  illusions  of  fame,  but  became  an  utterly 
devoted  student  of  his  chosen  art,  preferring  to 
lose  good  commercial  time  in  subduing  an  ob- 
stinate picture  with  a  poor  composition  at  start 
than  to  give  it  over  for  easier  work  on  a  good 
composition. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Miller  has  given 
himself  to  pure  landscape.  His  real  choice 
would  be  figure  painting,  but  he  is  well  aware  that 
absolute  technical  knowledge  is  indispensable  in 
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this  department  of  art,  and  he  is  too  wise  to  try 
it.  The  lesson  of,  his  first  picture  keeps  him 
respectful  toward  his  limitations.  But  the  dra- 
matic sense  which  inspired  him  to  choose  the 
abduction  of  Proserpina  for  his  immature  expres- 
sion of  artistic  feeling  persists  and  survives  in  his 
imaginative  hatnlling  of  trees  and  rocks,  of  light 
and  shade.     He  is  pre-eminently  an  independent 


painter,  pioneering  at  [^resent  in  the  best  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new,  until  he  shall  have  achieved 
a  broad  and  truthful,  and  an  individual,  utterance 
upon  the  subject  which  has  occupied  his  life. 
Refreshingly  free  from  personal  egotism,  his 
pictures  have  no  value  to  him  after  he  has  worked 
out  his  idea  in  them.  They  are  only  so  many 
steps  toward  what  is  beckoning  him  in  the  future. 
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Raemaekers'  arriv'al  in  this  country 
has  been  widely  heralded;  his  connection 
with  the  Hearst  papers  has  produced  somewhat 
of  a  mild  sensation.  He  has  been  proclaimed 
the  best  living  cartoonist  and  his  work  has  become 
well-known  through  his  newspaper  and  periodical 
activities  and  the  exhibitions  of  his  work  in 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

But  little  is  known  about  the  personality  and 
the  general  career  of  this  valiant  Hollander, 
although  it  is  of  the  utmost  interest  in  connection 
with  his  work.  May  this  short  sketch  lead  to  a 
more  perfect  understanding  of  his  development 
in  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

He  was  bom  in  the  little  Holland  border  town 
of  Roermond,  province  of  Limburg,  forty  odd 
years  ago.  Therefore  he  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity early  in  life  to  get  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  German  spirit  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  making  individual  Germans 
his  friends. 

The  fighting  instinct  was  born  in  him,  also  an 
intuitive  view  on  politics,  which  was  greatly 
developed  through  his  surroundings.  His  father, 
though  himself  a  good  Catholic,  published  for 
forty  years  an  anti-clerical  paper,  which  meant 
a  steady  uphill  fight.  The  Raemaekers  boys 
naturally  heard  local,  provincial  and  clerical 
politics  discussed  all  their  hves,  and  it  must  date 
back  to  those  days  that  Louis  acquired  the  knack 
of  being  able  to  visualise  the  vital  spot  in  each 
issue.  That  is  why  his  work  is  so  poignant,  so 
that  to-day  to  view  a  series  of  his  cartoons  is  to 
follow  the  thread  of  facts  running  through  the 
maze  of  war  history  stilj  in  a  state  of  perplexity 
whilst  in  the  making. 

As  a  mere  boy  he  worked  for  a  while  in  his 
father's  shop,  learning  the  printer's  trade  from 
the  bottom  up,  after  having  been  rejected  for  the 
Cadet  Corps  on  account  of  eye  trouble. 

His  ambition  was  to  become  a  painter  and,  after 
the  necessary  family  conferences,  he  was  allowed 
to  study,  which  meant  in  thorough  Dutch  fashion 
that  he  would  have  to  go  through  all  preparatory 
courses  of  drawing,  mathematics,  architecture, 
etc.,  before  he  could  ever  think  of  touching  a 
brush. 

Young  Raemaekers  gladly  set  himself  to  the 
task  and  in  the  record  time  of  one  vear  and  three 


months  finished  the  very  exacting  course  at  the 
Drawing  Academy  in  Amsterdam.  This  course 
includes  mechanical  drawing,  architectural  work, 
etc.,  and  normally  takes  three  years.  He  is 
grateful  to-day  that  his  wise  and  prudent  father 
insisted  that  his  son's  artistic  education  should 
have  a  practical  and  solid  foundation. 

Graduating,  he  went  from  there,  a  mere  youth, 
to  Tilburg,  Holland,  teaching  mechanical  drawing, 
especially  steam  engines,  to  night  classes  of  loco- 
motive engineers  and  others.  It  was  while  in 
Tilburg  that  he  found  himself  to  be  well  fitted  for 
portrait  work,  and  many  of  the  notables  of  the 
little  town  had  their  portraits  done  by  him  in 
those  days.  After  three  years,  with  all  his  earn- 
ings saved,  he  went  to  Belgium,  where  he  treated 
himself  to  a  few  years  of  studying  painting  at 
the  ateliers  of  the  best  known  masters  of  that  time. 

Through  his  Amsterdam  achievement  he  had 
left  a  reputation  of  cleverness  behind  in  his  own 
country  and  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  be 
recalled  to  become  the  head  of  the  drawing 
department  at  the  state  agricultural  college 
at  Wageningen,  Holland.  This  department  in 
the  course  of  time  he  entirely  revolutionised. 

Being  successful  at  an  early  age,  highly  re- 
spected and  having  married,  it  would  seem  most 
natural  for  him  to  have  settled  down  in  an 
honorable  position,  with  modest  pay,  to  a  com- 
fortable and  rather  uneventful  life,  and  been 
kno\vn  only  to  a  few.  Artistically  he  made 
great  strides  during  those  days,  almost  entirely 
devoting  himself  to  landscapes  in  oil  and  some 
portrait-work  for  his  own  recreation.  His  land- 
scapes show  how  the  beautiful  surroundings  of 
Wageningen  fascinated  him. 

It  is  only  eight  years  ago  that  he  started  to 
draw  an  occasional  cartoon  for  the  Amsterdam 
Handclshlad.  His  interest  in  local,  national  or 
international  politics  had  always  remained  very 
keen.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Agadir  incident 
and  for  his  sharply  taking  sides  against  the 
German  policy  that  he  was  rebuked  by  his  paper. 
He  transferred  his  activities  to  the  more  liberal 
and  progressive  Telegraaf,  which  was  only  too 
eager  to  publish  his  work.  Soon,  from  his  initial 
cartoon  a  week,  he  was  asked  to  produce  all  he 
could,  and  this  work  interested  him  so  much  that 
six  years  ago,  following  his  innermost  calling,  he 
took  the  grave  step  of  giving  up  his  position  to 
become  a  political  cartoonist. 

Then  the  war  came  and  brought  fame  to  Louis 
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'WHO  IS  THIS  MAN?" 
BY  LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS 


Louis  Raemaekers 


Raemaekers,  who  sailed  unafraid  into  the  defense 
of  Belgium.  In  his  trilogy,  The  Children,  The 
Mothers  and  The  Widows  of  Belgium,  he  shows 
us  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  the  dreadful 
fate  of  a  downtrodden  people.  Out  of  the  full 
enthusiasm  of  his  pity  flames  forth  hatred,  a 
deep  hatred  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes, 
hatred  of  a  government  policy  which  incites  them. 
That  he  does  not  hate  an  individual  German  and 
is  even  eager  to  show  that  many  an  individual, 
though  swept  along  by  the  maelstrom,  has  demon- 
strated by  personal  acts  of  charity  and  kindness 
to  be  akin  to  all  other  human  beings,  is  proven 
by  his  cartoon  of  the  German  soldier  stroking  the 
head  of  the  dying  Scotch  lad.  The  German  does 
not  speak  in  order  not  to  destroy  the  lad'sdelusion. 

The  Government  of  neutral  Holland  was  often 
shocked  at  his  Belgian  cartoons;  above  all,  when 
he  portrayed  the  Kaiser,  the  Telegraaf  received 
many  a  warning  from  higher  up.  The  people, 
however,  acclaimed  him  because  he  dared  to 
express  their  own  forcibly  stifled  sentiments. 
Holland  at  that  time  was  feeding  thousands  of 
Belgian  refugees  and  listening  to  their  tales  of 
woe.  Soon  his  cartoons  in  post-card  form  were 
sold  everywhere  for  Belgian  relief. 

Next  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  in\'ited  him 
to  work  for  them,  and  he  gladly  transferred  his 
activities  to  England,  where  he  could  give  his 
pencil  free  swing  and  where  he  could  do  more 
actual  good  for  the  cause  he  sponsored  in  stirring 
up  the  British  public.  Paris  invited  him  next 
and  loudly  acclaimed  him.  He  went  to  the  battle- 
front  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  conditions  there. 

To  the  youth  of  later  generations,  to  whom  this 
world  conflagration  will  only  be  history,  a  history 
to  be  drummed  into  their  heads  by  means  of 
dates  and  numbers,  "so  many  million  men  killed 
in  a  few  years,"  these  cartoons  will  bring  realisa- 
tion of  the  utter  ruthlessness  and  wantonness  of 
this  great  war.  It  may  inspire  them  to  resolve 
to  do  their  bit  to  prevent  a  repetition.  The  man 
who  has  been  proclaimed  the  greatest  war  cartoon- 
ist and  most  inspired  recruiting  officer  is  a 
veritable  apostle  of  peace.  His  truly  religious 
picture,  The  Sacrifice,  is  one  of  his  noblest  works. 
Those  to  whom  sacrifice  comes  hardest,  the  wives, 
and  above  all  the  mothers,  will  be  fortified  and 
consoled  by  it. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  artistic  side  of  his 
work.  His  drawing  is  virile  and  masterful.  There 
is  no  superfluous  line  to  detract  from  the  figure  of 


interest.  He  is  precise  and  uncannily  clever 
at  portraiture.  His  blacks  and  whites  are  finely 
balanced;  when  he  uses  colours  they  are  most 
simple  and  elementary. 

He  is  a  prolific  worker.  His  thorough  early 
training  facilitates  the  expression  of  his  genius. 
Thus  he  is  repaid  for  his  intensive  application  in 
his  youth.  He  is  never  baffled  by  technical 
difficulties.  Free  and  easy,  without  labour,  he  can 
go  right  ahead  and  transfer  his  innermost  visions 
to  the  paper. 

Raemaekers  frankly  owns  up  that  as  to  compo- 
sition and  treatment  of  matter  he  owes  a  great 
debt  to  Steinlen.  When  living  for  years  in  a 
small  town  with  little  outside  stimulation  to  his 
artistic  taste,  he  "lived,"  to  use  his  own  wordS: 
on  Steinlen's  cartoons  in  the  French  periodicals. 
Les  beaux esprits  sc  renconln nt.  Raemaekers,  being 
feasted  in  Paris,  was  introduced  to  Steinlen,  and 
from  his  heart  said:  "I  am  so  glad  of  our  meeting, 
for  through  your  work  you  have  been  my  master." 
Whereupon  Steinlen  answered:  "If  this  is  true, 
you  are  my  greatest  victory." 

Unknown  eight  or  even  six  years  ago,  Rae- 
maekers to-day  is  one  of  those  who  are  helping 
to  make  history.  High  honours  have  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  Those  in  command  in  the  allied 
countries  consult  him;  he  is  received  everv-where 
and  is  even,  horrible  to  a  retiring  Hollander, 
being  lionised. 

But  he  himself  is  proudest  of  the  following 
incident:  A  Dutch  noblewoman  nursing  in 
France,  riled  at  the  distrust  of  the  French  towards 
her  countrymen  (and  on  account  of  Holland's 
commercial  activities  the  distrust  is  not  entirely 
unfounded),  silenced  her  adversaries  by  proudly 
replying,  "But  has  not  my  country  produced 
Raemaekers?" 
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ECTURES   ON   ART 


Enquiries  reach  these  offices  from  time 
to  time  as  to  who  may  be  reconmiended  to  give 
a  short  talk  or  lecture  upon  the  fine  arts.  Except- 
ing a  few  recognised  art  lecturers  whose  engage- 
ments are  managed  by  some  agency,  we  know  of 
very  few  free-lance  lecturers  who  may  be  called 
upon.  It  might  be  beneficial  to  such  if  they 
would  write  to  the  Editor  of  The  International 
Studio,  giving  all  necessary  particulars,  stating 
their  particular  subjects,  experience,  fees  and  if 
possible  enclosing  a  photograph. 
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THE  CREW  OF  THE  BELGIAN  PRINCE 
BY  LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS 
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THE  SPRING  SONG 

BY  LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS 


Convciifion  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
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ON\'ENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
BY  LEILA  MECHLIN 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts, 
of  which  Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  is  president, 
held  its  ninth  annual  convention  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  on  the  23d  and  24th  of  May. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  not  a  few,  the 
convention  was  exceedingly  well  attended,  not 
less  than  200  being  present  at  any  of  the  sessions 
and  approximately  500  being  present  at  one 
session,  that  held  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day  in  the  auditoriimi  of  the  Detroit  Art  Museum. 
Furthermore,  the  delegates  came  in  many  in- 
stances from  far  quarters  of  the  United  States, 
some  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  others  from  the  far 
South,  others  from  the  extreme  East.  Artists, 
craftsmen,  museum  directors,  officers  of  art 
associations,  college  professors  and  art-lovers 
made  up  this  assemblage,  representing  a  wide 
diversity  of  interests  but  a  unanimity  of  purpose — 
to  uphold  the  standards  of  art  and  to  keep  interest 
in  art  alive  despite  the  war  under  the  conviction 
that  it  is  a  factor  in  that  civilisation  for  which 
the  war  is  being  waged. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  Building,  which 
includes  in  its  scheme  not  onlj'  exhibition  rooms, 
but  a  charming  little  theatre,  was  the  head- 
quarters, and  three  of  the  four  sessions  were  held 
therein.  No  ordinary  auditorium  or  hotel  ball- 
room could  have  provided  the  atmosphere  and 
setting  which  were  pro\-ided  here. 

In  the  e.xhibition  rooms  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  was  set  forth  an  extraordinarily  well- 
selected  and  arranged  display  of  works  by  Amer- 
ican craftsmen  and  artists:  jewellery,  pottery, 
needlework,  woodcarving,  small  bronzes,  beautiful 
in  design  and  almost  faultless  in  execution, 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  work  in  this  field  of  a 
high  order  is  being  produced  in  our  own  country 
and  in  our  own  day. 

The  little  theatre,  with  its  balcony,  its  gaily 
painted  chairs  and  its  fine  stage  appointments, 
not  only  lent  cheeriness  to  the  sessions  held  therein 
but  emphasised  through  its  mere  existence  the  cor- 
relation of  the  arts.  It  w-as  all  so  sane  and  sincere, 
yet  so  picturesque  and  so  good — art  stripped  of 
none  of  its  inherent  potential  beauty,  yet  coupled 
with  good  workmanship  and  definite  jiurpose. 

Even  the  informal  dinner  with  which  the  con- 
vention closed  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  while 


of  the  most  simple  character  was  made  memor- 
able by  the  use  of  art,  a  matter  of  lights,  the 
decorative  enplacement  of  flowers  and  the  skilful 
application  of  colour.  The  speakers'  table  was 
placed  on  the  stage  and  from  the  floor  of  the 
auditorium,  utilised  as  a  stage  setting,  golden 
screens  serving  as  background,  multi-coloured 
tulips  as  decorations  with  strips  of  emerald-green 
damask  crossing  the  white  cloth  of  the  table  and 
giving  emphasis  as  a  colour  note. 

Great  credit  indeed  is  due  the  local  committee 
of  arrangements,  headed  by  Mr.  George  G.  Booth, 
who  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Plumb,  the 
secretary  and  presiding  genius  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society,  and  her  co-workers  Miss  Alex- 
andrine and  Miss  Catherine  McEwen,  both  clever 
artists  and  craftswomen;  Miss  Mary  Chase  Perry 
of  the  Pewabic  Pottery;  Mr.  William  B.  Stratton, 
the  well-known  local  architect,  and  others. 

The  papers  that  were  presented  at  the  conven- 
tion were  all  of  a  constructive  character.  Chief 
emphasis  was  placed  on  industrial  art  as  one  of 
the  great  needs  of  this  country  at  this  time. 

Prof.  Richard  F.  Bach  of  Columbia  University 
presented  a  most  admirable  paper  on  "Mobilising 
the  Art  Industries,"  setting  forth  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  American  manufactures 
and  urging  the  importance  of  establishing  with- 
out delay  more  and  better  schools  and  museums  of 
industrial  art,  and  of  educating  not  only  the  public 
generally  but  salesmen  and  buyers  in  particular 
in  the  industrial  arts.  He  said  we  must  not  only 
as  a  nation  '''wake  up"  and  ''speed  up,"  but 
also  "build  up." 

Prof.  Walter  Sargent  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Miss  EnimaM.  Church  of  the  Church 
School  of  Art  spoke  on  the  subject  of  training 
designers.  Professor  Sargent  said  that  as  far  as 
we  can  estimate  from  available  statistics  we  shall 
need  after  the  war  about  50,000  more  industrial 
designers  in  this  country  than  are  now  available 
or  in  training.  Miss  Church  showed  some  interest- 
ing textiles  designed  by  students  in  her  school. 

Miss  Florence  N.  Levy  of  the  American  Art 
Alliance  gave  a  significant  account  of  the  work 
of  the  Alliance  in  securing  positions  for  industrial 
art  workers. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Binns  on  tiie 
possibility  of  personal  enterprise  in  the  production 
of  pottery;  in  other  words,  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  manufactories  in  various  parts 
of  the  counlrv. 
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Resolutions  were  passed  urging  the  inclusion  of 
industrial  art  courses  in  all  schemes  for  vocational 
training,  requesting  the  publication  of  papers  on 
this  subject  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  passage 
of  the  Design  Registration  Bill  for  the  protection 
of  designers,  now  before  Congress. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  convention  Mr. 
William  B.  Stratton  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
the  subject  of  the  housing  of  industrial  workers. 
And  Mrs.  Herbert  Adams  read  a  most  excellent 
paper  on  "War  Monuments,"  reviewing  the 
errors  of  the  past  and  setting  forth  ideals  for  the 
future,  a  paper  full  of  thought  and  thought- 
provoking  substance. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Federation  urging  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
bills  at  that  time  before  Congress  authorising  the 
bestowal  of  Medals  of  Honor,  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses,  medals,  etc.,  for  gallantry  in  the 
United  States  military  service,  that  the  designs 
of  these  medals,  etc.,  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  before  being  accepted 
in  order  that  they  be  intrinsically  worthy. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  urging  that  a 
replica  of  the  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  which  was  originally  offered  as  a 
gift  to  Great  Britain  through  the  American  Peace 
Centenary  Committee,  accepted  by  Great  Britain, 
and  given  a  site  near  Westminster  Abbey  in 
London,  should  be  sent  in  accordance  with  the 
original  intention  instead  of  the  substitute  statue 
of  Lincoln  by  George  Gray  Barnard,  which, 
according  to  documentary  evidence  presented,  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Peace 
Centenary  Committee. 

In  connection  with  this  resolution,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  urging  upon  Congress  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  would  prohibit  such  gifts  of  inter- 
national character  being  made  in  the  future  by 
private  organisations  in  the  United  States 
without  the  approval  of  the  proper  official 
authorities. 

These  resolutions  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Howard  Russell  Butler,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  representing  a  duly 
authorised  committee  of  that  organisation.  Mr. 
Butler  explained  in  his  presentation  speech  that 
no  criticism  was  intended  of  the  statue  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  that  to  the  contrary  Mr.  Barnard's 
standing  as  a  sculptor  was  fully  recognised.  He 
also   stated   that   the  money  necessary  for  the 


making  of  the  replica  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  statue 
was  immediately  available. 

A  spirit  of  earnestness  and  seriousness  and 
even  optimism  pervaded  the  entire  convention 
and  gave,  had  it  been  needed,  credence  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary'.  Miss  Leila  Mechlin,  that 
despite  the  all-absorbing  interest  in  war  there 
has  come  to  the  people  during  the  last  year  a 
clearer  knowledge  not  only  of  the  use  to  which 
art  may  be  put  in  such  times  as  these  but  of  its 
real  value  and  significance. 

The  Federation  during  the  past  twelve  months 
has  had  in  circulation  no  less  than  nineteen 
exhibitions  of  oil  paintings,  water-colours,  prints, 
etc.,  which  have  been  shown  in  ninety-six  places 
throughout  the  United  States.  Its  illustrated 
lectures  on  art  have  been  given  in  forty-nine 
places. 

It  has  furnished  upon  request  specially  pre- 
pared illustrated  lectures  on  American  and  French 
art  for  use  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  camps  of  the 
American  and  French  armies. 

It  has  served  as  a  general  bureau  of  information 
in  Washington;  published  monthly  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art  and  during  the  year  Volume  XIV 
of  the  American  Art  Annual. 

It  is  looking  in  the  future  to  the  extension  of 
its  work,  the  estabhshment  of  branch  offices  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  to  increasing  the 
number  of  its  exhibitions,  its  lectures,  its  publica- 
tions, etc.,  all  under  the  conviction  that  art  is 
essentialh'  an  Americanising  force,  that  it  has  a 
distinct  mission  and  message-^and  that  more 
than  ever  before  it  shows  that  the  things  of  the 
sp'irit  for  which  beauty  stands  are  eternal. 
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HE    AMERICAN    ARTISTS' 
EMERGENCY   FUND 


WAR 


.\  UNIQUE  collection  of  drawings  in  a  neat 
portfolio  lo  X  12  has  been  put  out  for  sale  at 
five  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  above  fund. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  war  activities  started  by 
the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York  with  the 
object  of  aiding  American  artist-soldiers,  or  their 
dependents,  who  through  causes  connected  with 
the  war  may  need  assistance. 

These  auto-lithographs  are  both  beautiful  and 
rare,  representing  the  work  of  many  of  our  dis- 
tinguished artists.  Although  philanthropic  in 
intention,  the  buyer  is  getting  a  very  handsome 
equivalent  for  his  investment. 


The  Painter s  Peril 
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HK   rAIXTKRS   PERIL 
BY   \V.   H.   DE   B.   NELSON 


There  is  no  menace  which  more 
completely  shadows  the  artist's  existence 
than  the  auctioneer's  hammer  which,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  constantl\-  sways  before  his 
startled  vision.  In  the  ever-recurring  readjust- 
ments of  life,  pictures  will  always  appear  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  auction  lists,  the  prices 
obtained  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  many  who  in 
judging  pictures  prop  their  opinions  upon  the 
prices  which  are  duly  heralded  in  the  next  day's 
papers.  But  such  figures  are  indications  onh-  in 
conjunction  with  other  needful  knowledge,  and 
are  in  no  wise  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  an 
artist's  abilities  and  standing.  None  the  less, 
many  artistic  reputations  are  made  or  destroyed 
by  just  such  artificial  appraisals.  No  wonder  the 
artists  shrink  from  the  ordeal!  And  yet  with  this 
startling  experience  or  exposure  dangling  before 
his  e\'es,  the  painter,  far  from  keeping  the  danger 
as  remote  as  possible,  actually  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  invite  misfortune  by  donating  his  work 
to  some  charity  without  the  simple  precaution  of 
setting  a  reserve  price.  Thus  the  scene  is  pre- 
pared for  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  This 
revolting  spectacle  took  place  early  in  June  on 
the  occasion  of  a  public  sale  in  the  Anderson 
Galleries  of  pictures  generously  given  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  those  blinded  in  battle.  .A 
lietter  cause  never  called  for  aid,  and  Governor 
Whitman  spoke  fervently  to  the  audience  in  the 
\ain  hope  of  stimulating  a  feeling  of  generosity. 

Where  a  collection  of  pictures  is  broken  up  by 
death,  indifference,  reverses,  or  change  of  resi- 
dence, an  auction  takes  place  and  the  artists  who 
may  be  represented  in  the  collection  creep  miser- 
ably about  the  corridors  awaiting  the  verdict  or 
with  trembling  hands  read  the  results  over  the 
morning  coffee.  Why  does  the  artist  wittingly 
summon  disaster  by  making  no  stipulations 
when  it  is  in  his  power?  .^s  long  as  the  public 
can  pick  up  an  attractive  picture  for  the  price  of 
a  small  ham,  charity  auctions  will  continue  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  all  participants. 

In  this  particular  case,  five  dollars  was  the  pre- 
vailing bid,  and  seldom  did  it  soar  to  ten,  in  spite 
of  unceasing  and  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  auctioneer.  Art-lovers  will  not  soon  forget 
the  fiasco,  only  eqiJalled  by  a  recent  sale  of  British 
water-colourists  where  pictures  by  such  men  as 


Sims,  Orpen  and  Cameron  went  for  a  song,  an 
experience  which  will  never  be  repeated  by  that 
body  of  men.  .\  fashionable  audience  sat  like 
crows  at  a  feast  gobbling  up  good  canvases  for 
sums  far  below  the  framing  bill.  These  people 
who  assisted  so  ably  in  the  bartering  of  the 
artist's  blood  for  a  mess  of  nickels  recked  little 
of  the  sightless  victims  of  the  Armageddon,  but 
were  mainly  concerned  in  helping  themselves 
with  both  hands,  and  if  they  had  a  spark  of 
conscience  they  must  have  felt  contemptible 
indeed  as  they  handed  in  their  meagre  cheques  in 
return  for  the  booty.  To  the  victor  the  spoils. 
They  certainly  were  the  victors  but,  ye  Gods!  at 
what  a  price. 

.\s  picture  after  picture  was  withdrawn  without 
a  bid  or  sold  at  the  five-dollar  start,  one  could 
imagine  oneself  with  the  needy  at  a  Tenth 
Avenue  furniture  knock-out  far  removed  from  the 
Anderson  Galleries  and  their  substantial  patrons. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  indeed  that  this  grim  orgy  will 
have  rung  the  knell  on  the  unreserved  sale  of 
paintings.  A  few  artists,  who  have  a  proper 
respect  for  their  abilities  as  well  as  a  due  regard 
for  their  fellow-craftsmen,  were  careful  to  put 
an  upset  price  upon  their  offerings,  with  the 
result  that  dead  silence  and  withdrawal  operated 
automatically.  The  person  who  smokes  a  five- 
cent  cigar  does  not  extend  his  hand  for  one  cost- 
ing a  dollar  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  a  gift. 

In  the  murk  of  the  tragedy  a  fitful  gleam  broke 
through  the  proceedings  when  the  big  canvas  by 
Ridgeway  Knight  was  auctioned  for  $25,100,  but 
this  no  doubt  was  a  bit  of  stage-play  with  the 
laudable  object  of  promoting  enthusiasm.  If  so, 
the  object  was  to  some  extent  attained,  for  the 
next  bid  of  five  dollars  soared  rapidly  to  fifteen 
before  the  reluctant  drop  of  the  hammer.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  $25,ioosale  was  not  a  bona- 
fide  affair;  we  mean  only  to  express  suspicion 
that  the  big  sale  was  arranged  beforehand. 

The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  disaster  are 
many  and  obvious.  Let  no  artist  again  suppose 
that  even  if  the  object  of  the  charity  be  a  laudable 
one,  the  audience  will  be  prompted  bj-  any  gener- 
ous motives.  Let  him  give  freely  but  with  the 
proper  reserve  so  that  he  will  not  be  providing  a 
banquet  for  the  crows.  One  wonders  why,  in  that 
prosperous  assembly,  not  one  soul  could  be  found 
large  enough  to  buy  in  the  paintings  and  return 
them  to  the  artists  themselves,  thus  combining 
generosity  with  charity! 
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HE   ESTIMATION   OF   ART 
BY  RAYMOND  WYER 


This  article  is  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  discuss  more  or  less  analytically  the 
questions  and  problems  arising  in  the  minds  of 
those  interested  in  modern,  more  particularly  our 
national  art;  a  subject  pregnant  with  importance 
to  museums,  societies  and  collectors  whose  art 
objects  are  destined  some  day  to  find  permanent 
shelter  in  a  public  institute — a  subject  of  equal 
interest  as  well  to  all  liegemen  of  art  to  whose 
opinions  the  public  defers.  I  hope  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  those  who  admit  the  influence  of 
art  on  thought  and  who  do  not  see  in  art  objects 
solely  things  of  beauty  appealing  to  the  aesthetic 
sense,  and  who  concede  in  spirit  and  technique 
the  best  thought  of  its  age,  that  the  conditions  of 
no  two  periods  can  be  similar,  and  that  no  two 
periods  therefore  can  produce  identical  art.  As 
a  thesis,  then,  the  arts  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term  ailect  not  only  the  new  generation  of 
artists  but  the  whole  range  of  human  thought. 

Buying  old  masters  involves  less  responsibility 
than  acquiring  examples  of  contemporary  art. 
If  an  old  picture  be  unrepresentative  or  fictitious 
the  truth  will  speedily  attest  the  fact  and  the 
mistake  may  be  rectified;  in  the  case  of  modern 
art,  mistakes  are  not  so  readily  apparent,  usually 
owing  to  one  of  two  reasons:  either  a  commer- 
cial influence  or  a  wealthy  collector  who  has 
amassed  examples  of  some  painter  and  seeks  every 
means  of  enticing  museums  to  endorse  his  judg- 
ment, or  it  may  be  the  business  acumen  of  the 
artist  himseK.  In  either  case  a  discriminating 
responsibility  attaches  to  those  empowered  to  pass 
judgment. 

A  certain  prestige  may  attach  to  a  painter's 
productions  for  causes  unrelated  to  art,  his  name 
becoming  a  household  word  without  enquiries  as 
to  his  original  claim  to  distinction.  A  connois- 
seurship  which  has  done  much  in  expertismg  old 
masters  is  the  result  of  sensitiveness  to  quahty 
and  a  knowledge  of  established  principles.  Such 
connoisseurship  has  not  extended  pari  passu  to 
modem  collections,  a  lack  of  policy  that  may  be 
detected  on  all  sides. 

A  famous  example  of  haphazard  methods  in 
collecting  modern  work  is  the  Walker  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  England. 

No  infallible  rules  can  determine  the  life  or 
lasting  reputation  of  a  picture,  but  collectors  and 


museums  should  have  some  basis  to  go  upon,  some 
knowledge  of  the  essential  quahties  of  living  art. 
To  acquire  that  knowledge  the  seeker  must 
revert  to  past  art,  considering  what  has  lived 
and  what  has  not,  alwav's  remembering  that  the 
past  must  be  reviewed  through  the  present  and 
not  reversely,  as  is  the  common  practise.  We 
need  prophetic  power;  we  must  be  constructive 
and  anticipatory;  and  this  power  demands  that 
we  pursue  the  different  phases  of  thought, 
conditions  and  moral  forces. 

This  subconscious  grasp  of  universal  conditions 
is  disciplined  by  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
teclmical  evolution  in  its  relation  to  current  life. 
Technique  evolves,  art  does  not.  The  emotions 
caused  by  a  trip  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia  are 
the  same  whether  it  be  performed  by  express 
train  or  stage-coach.  Only  the  technique  \-aries. 
Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  superiority 
of  methods,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  imagination 
of  to-day  needs  the  speedier  equipment. 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  will  not  survive  in  art. 
Some  one  remarked  that  Ranger  was  a  great 
artist  because  his  work  might  share  the  company 
of  the  Barbizons  without  disparagement,  whereas 
Childe  Hassam's  would  not.  Such  an  argument 
is  vain.  As  well  compare  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen, 
or  pair  off  Debussy  and  Palestrina;  these  are 
different  men — discussing  different  periods  and 
personahties.  Art  can  not  be  standardised,  which 
is  its  prevailing  charm.  The  moment  that  we  are 
able  to  standardise  art  it  will  cease  to  be  such. 

There  has  been  no  essential  difference  in  the 
character  and  mental  spirit  of  any  period. 
Fundamentally,  human  nature  has  been  the  same. 
Apparent  differences  are  not  due  to  any  particular 
divergences  of  human  nature  but  to  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  science  and  invention  to  give 
expression  to  these  fundamentals.  Science  and 
invention  are  responsible  in  a  way  for  our  methods 
of  living  and  conduct  of  life,  for  our  clothes,  our 
marriage  laws;  all  this  in  its  mechanical  aspect 
is  but  the  technique  of  life.  We  are  often  apt  to 
think  that  people  of  bygone  centuries  differed  in 
their  txipe  of  features  and  ideas.  This  is  not  true. 
The  clothes  of  the  period  may  give  this  impression 
but  they  are  the  result  of  definite  conditions 
related  to  the  thought  of  the  time  which  reacts 
one  on  the  other,  resulting  in  certain  conventions, 
laws,  superstitions,  which  more  or  less  decide 
how  human  emotions  and  aspirations  should 
express  themselves,  and  by  accepting  these  condi- 
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tions  it  would  create  a  temporarj^  and  superficial 
reflection;  for  instance,  when  women  were  ex- 
pected to  be  prim  they  were  prim  in  comportment 
but  not  fundamentally. 

It  is  expected  that  the  war  will  cleanse  the  world 
of  considerable  ultra-modernism,  but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  art  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
mercifully  removed  from  our  midst.  Endless 
can\ases  of  fatuous  sheep  browsing  on  fatuous 
hillside,  tame  interiors  with  the  inevitable  maiden 
acting  as  wall-paper,  sans  refinement,  sans 
strength,  sans  originaUty,  sans  everything. 
Many  artists  tickle  their  canvases  with  small 
brushes,  recording  impressions  as  small  as  their 
brushes.  The  young  ladies  ranged  against  the 
wall  appear  to  be  victims  of  German  gas  which 
has  left  nothing  but  their  clothes.  Not  onl\'  have 
body  and  soul  been  robbed  of  action  but  walls  and 
furniture,  the  table  at  which  the  lady  disposes 
herself,  or  that  favourite  device,  the  mirror,  lack 
the  excuse  of  being  there  and  are  bereft  of  distinc- 
tion. If  the  war  educates  the  pubhc  to  spurn  such 
wares,  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Recall  the 
strength  and  refinement  of  a  Vermeer,  a  de  Hooch, 
or  any  seventeenth-centur\-  Dutch  painter,  or  a 
Chardin  whose  distinguished  technique  and 
artistic  percipience  would  be  outraged  by  the 
comparison.  Or,  again,  glance  at  the  nineteenth- 
centurv-  church  interiors  of  Johannes  Bosboom. 
The  t\-pe  of  picture  here  condemned  has  not  the 
objectivity  of  past  art  nor  the  virile  subjectiveness 
which  present-day  conditions  should  surely 
command. 

How  will  such  examples  affect  the  next  genera- 
tion of  artists?  Refinement  in  a  painting  need 
not  preclude  strength.  An  individual  may 
have  good  breeding  and  therefore  be  pleasant  to 
live  with,  and  his  only  significance  might  dwell  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  unpleasant  to  live  with. 
Exaggerated  value  often  attaches  to  such  people 
due  to  our  regard  for  pleasant  surroundings  and 
companionship  that  do  not  make  for  much 
thought.  In  consequence  only  the  lightest  con- 
versation is  welcomed  at  social  gatherings.  .And 
so,  in  ever>'thing,  virihty  is  at  stake.  Refinement 
in  art  must  before  all  else  be  virile  and  owe  its 
qualities  to  that  verj'  virtue. 

There  are  sculptors  to-day  whose  work  will 
baffle  posterity.  The  art  critics  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  hence,  or  less,  will  be  asking  what 
was  there  in  the  niJieteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
of  American   life   that  gave  birth   to  works  of 


Egyptian  or  Assyrian  character.  The  time  has 
gone  by  for  elegant  trifles;  our  age  is  too  vital. 
There  are  too  many  problems  to  be  solved,  and 
the  best  thinkers  of  to-day  are  seeking  means  to 
solve  them,  and  all  art  that  has  any  claim  to 
vitaUty  is  that  which  is  a  symbol  of  the  pre- 
dominant thought  of  its  age.  There  are  also 
painters  who  have  the  technique  and  methods  of 
the  Venetian  school  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Posterity  will  know  they  were  not  done  in  the 
sixteenth  centurj-  because  the  costume  is  of  to-da\-, 
but  for  no  other  reason.  In  using  this  method 
wliich  is  obsolete,  they  are  incapable  of  imbuing 
it  with  the  life  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the 
Venetians.  So  we  have  compositions  of  figures 
uncontemporary  in  technique,  with  no  life; 
women  and  children  who  can  not  breathe;  not 
even  the  classic  restraint  of  the  Greeks  is  there; 
and  it  is  all  done  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  lumin- 
osity of  colour  and  quality  of  texture.  Mediums 
of  expression,  technique  and  material  undergo 
changes  with  the  spirit  of  the  period,  but  what 
is  there  in  this  day  of  stupendous  effort  that 
produces  nothing  more  vigorous  than  a  few 
inches  of  agreeable  surface.  What  will  the  critics 
of  years  hence  pronounce  upon  twentieth-century 
old  master  and  semi-old  master  output?  In 
other  words,  what  position  will  a  picture  occupy 
historically  and  aesthetically  in,  say,  two  hundred 
years  that  was  an  old  master  when  painted. 

No  word  is  more  carelessly  applied  to  paintings 
than  the  e.xpression  "beautiful,"  and  with  greater 
opportunity  for  misinterpretation.  The  charm 
of  the  model,  a  sentimental  perspective,  or  some 
quahty  of  harmony  may  provoke  the  term.  Such 
a  trick  as  Gabriel  Max  used  in  his  head  of 
Christ — the  closed  eyes  which  slowly  open — 
has  been  followed  up  by  the  eyes  that  move  with 
you  and  stop  when  you  stop.  Is  that  beautiful? 
If  so,  it  is  beauty  without  significance,  and  may 
not  be  denied  to  the  German  painter  Knaus. 

To  say  that  Meissonier,  Bougereau,  .Alma- 
Tadema  and  the  pre-Raphaelites  are  academic 
and  reactionary  is  a  platitude  to-day.  Such  art 
no  longer  has  any  subtlety  in  relation  to  the 
public.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  base  one's  regard 
for  progressiveness  alone  on  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  classicist  David,  or  the  Carracci,  or 
any  other  bygone  exponents  of  eclecticism.  The 
present-day  reactionarj'  forces  and  other  i)er- 
nicious  influences  are  much  too  near  for  their 
character   to   be   easily   discerned.     The   writer 
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admits  that  he  may  be  met  with  the  argument 
that  art  has  invariably  sprung  from  an  art  condi- 
tion at  the  lowest  ebb.  But  so  have  the  best 
periods  morally  been  reactions  from  the  most 
degraded  periods.  So,  while  this  is  correct,  it  will 
be  reprehensible  not  to  discourage  any  seem- 
ingly unhealthy  tendencies. 

It  is  important  to  develope  a  national  spirit 
in  the  free  and  applied  arts.  And  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  possession  of  national  spirit 
is  not  determined  by  the  object  painted.  Depict- 
ing the  Grand  Canon  does  not  necessarily  fore- 
shadow American  art ;  a  French  landscape  painted 
by  an  American  artist  could  well  be  American  art. 
And  for  this  reason  I  believe  the  best  training 
for  an  American  student  ought  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country;  he  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
abroad,  to  live  and  move  among  the  people,  to 
paint  in  the  fields  but  avoid  the  ateliers.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  tendencies  in  art  here  are 
healthier  and  more  promising  of  greater  achieve- 
ments than  in  any  European  country. 

It  is  the  American  spirit  in  the  work  of  Winslow 
Homer  which  causes  Europe  to  see  in  him  a  figure 
of  world  importance,  and  it  is  the  lack  of 
this  universal  spirit  which  causes  'Inness  and 
Wyant  to  make  Httle  appeal  beyond  these  shores. 
Without  going  into  enthusiasm  about  the  approach 
of  a  renaissance,  there  is  much  promise  of  art 
movements  of  great  importance  in  this  coun- 
try'. Where  this  is  most  likely  to  develope  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  traditions  of  New  England 
are  an  advantage  that  the  Middle  West  and 
the  West  do  not  possess,  they  having  already 
produced  important  men  in  the  departments  of 
art  and  literature.  I  believe  there  is  no  more 
promising  soil.  It  has  the  tradition  but  it  would 
be  well  to  close  up  our  windows  tightly  against 
draughts  from  the  older  countries.  Still  it  might 
give  impetus  to  the  movement  to  let  in  a  breeze 
from  the  West  occasionally.  We  have  all  that 
tradition  can  give  us;  we  want  with  this  breeze 
the  confidence  of  the  West  which  in  its  own  un- 
adulterated condition  forecasts  many  difficulties. 

Whenever  we — artists  or  laymen — restrict  our 
outlook,  whenever  we  deliberately  blind  ourselves 
to  the  comprehensiveness  of  our  age  and  its 
possibilities,  or  deny  the  existence  of  forces  or 
human  emotions  because  we  are  not  in  s\-mpathy 
with  them,  or  because  they  do  not  appear  to 
affect  us  directly,  then  we  are  that  much  of  a 
failure  in  our  creative  work  if  we  are  artists,  and 


in  prognostications  if  we  are  critics  or  judges. 
We  must  take  cognisance  of  the  responsible  and 
irresponsible  forces  of  nature  (I  use  these  two 
words  in  their  widest  and  narrowest  applications), 
and  the  result  of  not  doing  so  means  more  than 
individual  failure — it  works  towards  decadence 
and  degeneration.  The  whole  historv  of  art  and 
mankind  proves  this  contention.  Whether  or 
not  we  are  in  sympathy  with  certain  issues  and 
"  isms,"  however  impractical  they  are,  however 
bizarre  or  absurd  cubist  and  futurist  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  they  are  signs  of  certain 
conditions — development,  decadency,  unrest,  a 
seeking  after  something,  whatever  we  like  to  call 
it — and  that  it  will  affect  all  contemporary 
thought  and  is  doing  so  even  in  the  most  conserva- 
tive minds. 

No  artist  has  escaped  the  influence  of  these 
extraordinary  manifestations  except  those  who 
continue  painting  just  pleasant  pictures. 

I  would  say  that  restraint  in  the  use  of  living 
forces  .is  the  law  of  art  and  life,  not  selection. 
Given  a  public  ready  to  accept  enfeebled  or 
irrelevant  art,  these  painters  would  continue  re- 
gardless of  environment  or  conditions.  At  its 
best  it  is  a  type  of  picture  suitable  for  the  house — 
and  in  saying  this  I  feel  that  I  am  unintelligently 
generous. 

These  criticisms  may  appear  to  be  platitudes 
or  far  removed  from  the  subject  of  art.  The 
latter  I  deny.  In  regard  to  the  former,  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  claim  any  unusual  knowledge  of 
conditions  not  possessed  by  any  person  who 
keeps  himself  informed  of  the  world's  doings.  If 
I  do  lay  claim  to  anything  in  this  particular 
respect,  it  is  more  that  I  have  trained  myself  for 
years  to  be  as  impersonal  as  possible  in  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  life,  of  which 
art  is  a  part,  whether  judged  in  an  abstract  way 
or  in  the  stud}'  of  a  particular  example.  My  own 
comfort  or  personal  likes  and  dislikes,  of  which 
I  have  many,  have  not  been  allowed  to  intrude 
themselves  into  my  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects. Yet  I  venture  to  say  that  no  one  feels 
more  the  passing  of  familiar  and  time-honoured 
conditions,  and  no  one  finds  it  more  difficult 
than  myself  to  appreciate  fully  and  keep  s}mpa- 
thetic  pace  with  the  vicissitudes  in  the  journey 
of  time.  But  only  the  best  kind  of  happiness  is 
obtained  this  way,  for  it  is  the  only  attitude  t-'iat 
tends  toward  the  realisation  of  a  better  condition 
morally,  socially  and  intellectually. 
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NEW  PHASE  OF  THE  WAR  CAR- 
TOONIST'S  ART 
BY   W\RREN   WIL.MER    BROWN 


JcsT  as  Bruce  Bairnsfather  is  inter- 
preting the  humorous  side  of  the  British  Tom- 
my's life  in  the  trenches,  so  Poulbot,  his 
distinguished  Gallic  confrere,  is  revealing  the 
lighter  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  children  of 
France  and  Belgium.  We  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  the  artists,  who,  grasping 
the  full  horror  of  this  overwhelming  world 
calamity,  by  delineating  the  facts  with  piti- 
less realism,  have  added  a  vast  store  to  the 
colossal  mass  of  evidence  that  brands,  and  will 
forever  brand,  the  Huns  for  the  monsters  they 
are.  We  have  g-own  familiar  with  works  that 
perpetuate  for  future  generations  the  records  of 
boche  infamy;  that  present  thrilling  descriptions 
of  the  battle-front,  and  of  the  terror  and  agony 
that  stalk  the  ruins  now  marking  spots  where  once 
stood  busy  cities  or  peaceful  hamlets.  The 
sjTnbolists,  too,  have  done  their  part  effectively 
in  creating  an  influence  through  the  medium  of 
art  which  the  wlvle  combined  force  of  that 
odious   thing,    German   propaganda,   will   never 


diminish  in  the  slightest,  widespread  and  venom- 
ous as  it  is. 

Of  them  all — Forain,  Fouqueray,  Raemaekers, 
Brangwyn,  Steinlen,  Truchel,  Lerou.x,  Jean  Veber, 
Faivre,  Flameng  and  others  of  greater  or  less 
distinction — it  remained  for  Bairnsfather  and 
Poulbot  to  bring  by  means  of  their  drawings  a 
burst  of  real  sunshine  to  a  world  darkened  by 
ominous  clouds  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  no  real  basis  of  com- 
parison between  works  that  are  as  utterly  dis- 
similar in  method  and  in  subject  as  the  produc- 
tions of  these  two  men.  But  for  all  that  there 
does  exist,  so  to  speak,  a  remote  spiritual  kinship 
between  them  by  virtue  of  their  irresistible  sense 
of  humour  and  their  gift  of  light,  witty  expression. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  speculate  upon  the  fate 
of  the  Ultle  children  of  those  sections  of  the 
war  zone  that  for  four  years  have  endured  the 
brunt  of  the  titanic  conflict.  It  takes  no  un- 
usually active  imagination  to  realise  the  boundless 
extent  of  their  suffering;  to  picture  them  being 
driven  from  their  homes  or  forced  to  witness  the 
murder  of  their  parents,  ruthlessly  slain  before 
their  very  eyes.  No  rare  gift  of  fancy  is  needed 
to  see  them  fleeing  by  hundreds,  no,  by  thousands, 
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they  know  not  whither,  neglected,  tortured, 
starved.  The  vision  of  this  woeful  legion  sweeps 
on  endlessly,  and  as  it  passes  there  arises  an 
appalling  unison  of  sobs  and  moans,  broken  by 
shrieks  that  tell  of  the  bayonet's  thrust  or  of 
those  more  awful  tortures  inflicted  by  the  cruci- 
fiers  of  innocence.  We  know  by  incontrovertible 
testimony  that  these  things  are.  And  yet, 
mercifully,  we  know,  too,  that  despite  all  the 
pain  and  grief  that  may  be  laden  upon  the  heart 
of  childhood,  its  buoyancy,  its  blessed  forgetful- 
ness,  its  merriment,  must  inevitably  flash  out 
again  and  again. 

It  is  just  this  flash  that  illumines  Poulbot's 
drawings.  He  has  disregarded  the  dreadful 
horrors  the  war  has  made  so  customary  to  the 
children  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  has  infused 
intohis  work  a  degree  of  light-heartedness  and  fun 
that  gives  it  enduring  charm.  Does  not  the 
civilised  world  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
this?  It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  those  who 
look  back  of  surface  manifestations,  there  is  a 
sinister  suggestion  in  these  drawings,  as  there 
must  be  in  every  effective  comment  on  the  war, 
for  the  background  of  tragedy  may  only  be  veiled, 
not  hidden.  But  that  is  purely  an  inferential 
quality  and  one,  moreover,  that  is  devoid  of  the 
slightest  morbidity.  The  fact  that  it  is  present, 
indeed,  really  makes  the  humour  the  braver,  the 
more  trenchant. 

Poulbot's  work,  like  all  good  art,  is  significant 
of  many  things  other  than  that  for  which  it 
actually  stands.  It  is  extremely  sophisticated 
and  at  the  same  time  naive,  and  the  truthfulness 
and  accuracy  with  which  it  portrays  juvenile 
t^-pe  and  its  characteristics  give  it  immediate 
appeal. 

Only  a  man  possessing  abundant  sjonpathetic 
knowledge  of  childhood,  who  has  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  instincts — and  a  Frenchman  at  that — 
could  handle  these  subjects  the  way  Poulbot 
does.  Every  one  of  his  works  discloses  this 
understanding,  this  insight,  and  for  that  reason 
they  take  on  new  interest  from  a  psychological 
standpoint. 

The  characterisations  in  all  of  the  drawings 
are  masterfully  portrayed,  and  they  are  all  the 
more  effective  because  of  the  simplicity,  the 
directness  of  the  process.  The  same  childish 
tj^pes  appear  frequently  under  different  circum- 
stances and  in  different  surroundings,  yet  never- 
theless they  have  plenteous  variety.     In  no  more 


conclusive  manner  does  the  artist  demonstrate 
his  comprehensive  powers  than  in  emphasising 
the  imitative  faculty  that  is  so  strongly  developed 
in  all  children.  In  practically  every  one  of  these 
cartoons,  the  youngsters  are  seen  devoting  them- 
selves to  games  that  reflect  the  fearful  business 
that  has  been  waged  about  them  for  so  long. 
Here,  a  group  of  tots  are  posing  as  invaders  or 
are  about  to  engage  in  battle.  There,  a  dozen 
or  so  are  assuming  the  roles  of  surgeons  and  nurses 
of  the  Red  Cross  or  are  pretending  to  dispose  of 
the  fate  of  prisoners. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  some  of  the  drav/- 
ings  which  is  the  more  impressive  factor,  humour 
or  pathos.  Take,  for  instance,  the  one  with  the 
caption  "II  aura  bouffe  du  Boche."  The  idea 
itself  is  delightfully  funny,  but  note  the  expression 
of  the  two  tiny  girls,  the  pitiful  devastation  of  , 

the  landscape!      And  who  could  gaze  at  poor  J 

little  "Fritz"  in  the  scene  depicting  the  prepara-  " 

tions  for  battle  ("Nous  aUons  livrer  la  Bataille, 
etc.")  without  a  throb  of  pity?  This  vein  of 
pathos,  though,  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
concomitant.  Sheer  comedy  is  frequently  en- 
countered, two  notable  e.xamples  being  the 
cartoon  showing  the  Boche  regiment  that  has 
surrendered  to  two  urchins  manning  a  formidable 
stove-pipe  mounted  to  look  like  a  cannon,  and 
that  masterpiece  of  sly  humour  which  any  one 
else  would  have  made  essentially  vulgar,  "Sale 
Belgique!  AchI  .  .  .  Voila  encore  qu'il  pleut." 
A  German  sentinel  stands  inside  his  box  cursing 
the  rains  of  Flanders  and  extending  his  hand  to 
see  if  the  rain  has  ceased.  Apparently  it  has, 
but 'the  deception  is  maintained  by  an  urchin 
who  has  climbed  onto  the  roof  and  is  spitting 
into  the  open  hand  with  every  show  of  delight 
and  efficiency. 

Returning  again  to  the  serious  import  of  these 
works,  it  is  possible  to  invest  them  with  inspiring 
symbolic  attributes. 

Is  not  the  indomitable  spirit  that  vitalises  them, 
the  persistent  optimism,  the  sublime  determina- 
tion to  make  the  best  of  conditions — is  :>  not  this 
spirit  that  apotheosises  France,  puts  her  upper- 
most in  our  love  and  veneration,  which  makes 
her  national  morale  blaze  like  a  steady,  unquench- 
able beacon  for  our  own  beloved  country  and  for 
her  other  Allies? 

While  Poulbot's  fame  was  firmly  fixed  in  France 
before  the  war  by  his  interpretations  of  the  gamin 
life  of  Paris,  naturally  his  reputation  has  been 
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All  four  drawings  were 
secured  for  The  Inter- 
NATiONAL  Studio 
through  the  courtesy  of 
Lieut.  R.  A.  Shaw,  of 
the  Canadian  Army,  and 
the  prints  were  made  by 
F.  F.  Frittita,  an  artist- 
photographer  of  Balti- 
more. 
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greatly  increased  by  his  more  recent  work,  though 
surprisingly  little  so  far  has  been  written  about 
him  in  this  country.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tions were  reproduced  from  originals  in  the 
possession  of  the  Canadian  Government,  being 
a  part  of  the  remarkable  collection  of  reUcs,  etc., 
assembled  by  Col.  A.  G.  Doughty,  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Ottawa  and  Controller  of  Canadian  War 
Trophies,  for  the  Dominion's  proposed  War 
Trophy  Museum. 

This  collection  was  first  shown  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Liberty  Loan  exhibition  "Over 
There"  in  Baltimore,  the  nobly  beautiful  decora- 
tions for  which  were  devised  by  William  Gordon 
Beecher,  architect,  and  Edward  Berge,  sculptor. 


BUREAU   OF  ADVICE 
ON    PAINTINGS 

Mr.  Raymond  Wyer,  who  is  a  recognised 
authority,  will  give  special  attention  to  letters 
addressed  to  this  magazine  under  the  above 
heading. 
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It  would  not  be  extending  due  courtesy 
to  the  Metropolitan  IMuseum  if  we  were  to  repro- 
duce in  illustration  or  even  describe  the  beautiful 
statue  which  they  have  just  acquired  from  the 
Demotte  Galleries  and  which  will  be  illustrated 
and  authoritatively  explained  in  their  October 
Bulhlin.  We  merely  wish  to  record  our  satisfac- 
tion that  the  Museum  has  bought  a  highly  impor- 
tant example  of  Gothic  art  such  as  is  seen  but 
rarely  on  this  side,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  injudiciously  warned  against  buying  art. 
The  two  other  examples  from  the  same  Galleries 
illustrated  on  pages  xxv-vi,  are  of  unusual  signifi- 
cance. The  Saint  George  is  carved  in  stone, 
fifteenth-century  school  of  Bourgogne,  and  comes 
from  the  chapel  of  Arnay  le  Due.  It  is  forty- 
three  inches  high.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  fifty-one 
inches,  is  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
school  of  L'  He  de  France,  from  the  collection  of 
M.  Piqueret,  who  was  Vicar  of  the  Church  of 
Vernouillet,  near  Paris.  The  Virgin  has  that  be- 
wildering smile  that  thirteenth-century  statuary 
so  much  more  often  depicts. 
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HE  CHALLENGE 

BY  GEORGE  F.  EVANS 


I  HAVE  read  in  the  daily  paper  of  an 

artist  killed  in  the  war.     I  pick  up  an 

art  magazine  and  read  that  the  summer  camps 

for  painting  will  go  on  as  usual.     I  ask,  "What 

good  are  these  camps  now?" 

I  read  in  the  paper  of  an  Italian  poet  who  has 
led  a  charge  in  battle.  I  turn  to  the  bulletin  of  a 
college  and  see  that  next  year  the  course  on 
versification  will  be  given  as  before.  I  ask, 
"What  good  are  such  courses  now?" 

What  is  the  place  of  Art  nowadays,  we  may 
well  ask.  Is  Art  to  go  its  old  way;  or  is  it  to 
forsake  its  way  and  take  part  in  the  world's 
business?     What  good  are  the  arts  now? 

These  are  impatient  times.  We  demand  im- 
mediate results.  We  want  everything  done  up 
in  haste,  and  we  challenge  things  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  directly  aiding  the  Government. 

But  let  us  be  sure  that  we  do  not  totally  mis- 
understand the  answer  that  is  returned  to  our 
challenge.  Perhaps  the  one  whom  we  challenge 
shows  mediate  rather  than  immediate  results  for 
his  work.  The  dancer  who  can  cheer  the  soldiers 
in  a  Paris  hospital  is  doing  something  valuable. 
Let  us  go  about  in  these  days  not  merely  saying, 
"What  are  you  making?"  but  saying  rather, 
"  What  are  you  cultivating?  "  We  can't  all  make 
ships;  some  of  us  can  make  better  gardens.  We 
can't  all  make  gardens;  some  are  better  cultivators 
of  men's  spirits.  What  we  need  to  be  sure  of  is 
that  our  work  is  leading  to  something  worth  the 
time  it  is  taking  us  in  this  impatient  hour.  All 
hours  of  life  might  well  be  impatient  hours.  It 
takes  a  season  like  the  present  to  show  us  the 
value  of  time  spent. 

The  value  of  Art  lies  in  its  cultivating  an 
appreciation  of  higher  than  ordinary  values.  If 
painting  and  poetry  do  this,  let  them  go  on. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  we  needed  more  an 
understanding  of  higher  values.  The  art  camps 
may  go  on  this  summer  along  with  the  army 
camps.  I  suppose  there  are  some  artists  who 
would  not  make  good  fighting  men,  just  as  there 
are  fighting  men  who  would  not  make  good 
artists.  Art  can  help  in  the  day's  work  as  surely 
as  can  Religion.  But  let  each  artist  be  very  sure 
that  he  can  help  men  better  by  his  art  than  in 
other  ways.  Woe  to  him  if  he  pursues  a  cheap  art 
and  pays  for  it  with  the  life  of  a  friend. 


A  CORRECTED  SLOGAN 
People  and  events  move  so  swiftly 
in  this  kaleidoscopic  whirligig  called 
life  that  there  is  only  time  found  for 
action,  very  httle  for  thought;  but  as  action  can 
only  follow  thought,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  few 
people  have  to  be  thinkers,  and  the  daily  press 
e.xtends  canned  thought  to  the  people.  For  a 
few  cents  a  day,  Mr.  Average  Citizen  fills  up  on 
morning  and  evening  press  platitudes,  assimilating 
easily  digestible  slogans  without  any  analysis  or 
mental  enquiry.  Some  slogans  are  e.xcellent  ex- 
amples of  wisdom  in  a  nutshell,  others  are  untrue 
and  pernicious.  The  war-time  slogan  that  calls 
particularly  for  our  condemnation  is  one  that  for- 
bids you  to  buy  art  as  though  the  acquisition  of 
art  objects  would  be  hurtful  to  our  main  object — 
the  winning  of  the  war.  This  doctrine  is  fool- 
ishly supported  by  many  people  who  conse- 
quently regard  this  absurd  and  wicked  advice  as 
truth  because  the  papers  say  so,  and  they  even 
see  it  in  big  type  on  the  advertising  curtain  of  the 
movies.  Some  who  still  buy  art  objects  have  not 
the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  purchase 
stealthily,  making  it  a  condition  that  the  sale 
shall  not  be  mentioned. 

When  an  institution  like  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  comes  out  boldly  with  the  acquisition  of 
a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  art,  there  is  firm  evi- 
dence of  thinking  with  consequent  disavowal  of 
the  slogan.  To  buy  French  art  to-day,  far  from 
doing  harm,  is  doing  inconceivable  good  by  replen- 
ishing her  war-worn  coffers.  France  has  no 
manufactories  now,  nothing  to  export  but  her 
art.  The  statuary  and  other  treasures  sent  to 
New  York  are  literally  rescued  from  the  ashes  of 
her  devastated  provinces.  Many  costly  pieces 
have  been  purchased  about  Chateau-Thierry, 
Rheims  and  Verdun,  and  thus  snatched  from 
pillage  or  destruction.  Not  only  is  precious  art 
saved  to  the  world  but  the  money  goes  to  French 
towns  that  need  it  sorely.  Though  showing  in 
our  illustrations  some  beautiful  examples  of 
Gothic  art  from  the  Demotte  Galleries,  this  is  not 
a  plea  to  buy  from  any  one  dealer — it  is  a  plea 
to  buy  French  art  from  any  source  and  the  plea 
extends  to  art  of  all  kinds,  especially  American 
art.  "Now  is  the  time  to  buy  art,"  is  the 
amended  slogan  and  any  one  who  will  take  the 
time  to  think  it  o\er  will  see  where  truth  and 
expediency  meet. 
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X      BEAVER      STREET      NEAR      THE 
BATTER\' 
BY   JESSIE   LE.MOXT 


[EDITOR'S  \OTE:—The  folloii'big  article 
was  uritten  before  the  artist's  second  entry  into  the 
war  which  had  a  fatal  ending.  Lieutenant  Edward 
Michael  McKey  was  attached  to  the  Ajnerican 
Red  Cross  and  performing  tnost  dangerous  tasks 
when  a  shell  killed  him  on  June  ijth  at  San  Dona 
di  Piave.  He  had  served  in  the  opening  months 
of  the  war  as  one  of  the  first  ten  ambulance  drivers 
attached  to  the  French  army  in  Paris.] 

The  Battery  ever  conjures  up  the  picturesque 
past.     The  continuous  stream  of  people  surges 


BY  E.   M.    M  KEY 


to  and  fro:  a  dark-eyed  Italian  boy  dangles  liis 
bare  legs  over  the  water's  edge;  a  French  girl  sits 
on  a  bench  with  far  gaze  looking  out  seaward; 
a  Scandinavian  lad  with  fair  hair  blown  back 
b\"  the  wind  stands  in  the  prow  of  a  small  boat; 
vessels  ride  the  waves  with  white  sails  flapping 
and  expanding  in  the  gale;  great  ships  lie  at  anchor 
flying  flags  of  many  nations,  and  dominating  all 
stands  the  Statue  of  Liberty  with  torch  held 
aloft — in  spite  of  criticism,  a  stirring  figure,  svTnbol 
of  a  hope  whose  torch  shall  light  the  world. 

The  Battery  holds  the  thrill  of  home-coming 
on  a  great  ship  from  the  old  world  when  Liberty 
rises  magically  from  the  sea  through  the  gray 
morning  mist,  and  the  Woolworth  Tower  and 
buildings  fronting  New  York  harbour  take  form 
like  a  new-world  Valhalla,  blending  into  one 
splendid  whole  like  a  giant  castle  of  old. 

West  of  the  Battery,  away  from  the  water- 
i'ldiii  and  facing  the  Bowling  Green,  stands  the 
monumental  pile  of  the  Customs  Building  with 
Daniel  Chester  French's  great  sculptural  groups 
icuarding  the  entrance.  These  groups  fittingly 
I  >'pify  the  hereditary  sources  of  the  many  peoples 
I  hat  pass  up  its  steps.  The  Bowling  Green 
liroadens  out  in  a  large  square  in  front  of  the 
building;  in  the  centre  stands  the  statue  of 
\merigo  Vespucci,  the  Florentine  for  whom 
America  was  named.  To  the  west  flagstones  curve 
a  block  and  a  half  toward  the  narrow  street 
that  extends  four  blocks  and  is  designated 
on  the  lamp-posts  as  "Beaver  Street."  Here 
lower  high  office  buildings  which  in  the  narrow 
street  seem  almost  to  meet  at  their  topmost 
stories  where  the  windows  are  veiled  by  floating 
white  clouds  of  smoke  that  dissolve  and  disappear 
in  the  dim  gray  cavern  as  in  a  mountain  gorge. 
Xew  Street  stretches  two  blocks  to  the  left  and 
ends  in  a  blind  alley  and  on  the  right  extends  a 
half  block  into  the  cortile  or  courtvard'  of  the 
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Produce  Exchange  Building,  the  original  site  of 
the  first  French  Huguenot  church  founded  in 
New  York  City. 

Looking  over  the  courtyard  are  the  gable 
windows  of  an  old  brick  building  that  fronts  on 
Beaver  Street.  The  entrance,  No.  i8,  is  at  the 
side  of  a  cafe  whose  foreign  name  and  appoint- 
ments give  the  street  a  touch  of  Italian  atmos- 
phere and  colour.  Within  the  building  are  four 
flights  of  carpetless  steps,  worn  and  sagging  a 
bit  toward  the  banister — interesting  steps,  resem- 
bling those  in  some  old  English  inns  that  have  not 
been  torn  down  or  replaced  because  of  the  many 
noted  footsteps  that  have  passed  over  them. 

The  steps  mount  past  the  cafe  for  men,  past 
the  second-floor  cafe  for  ladies,  with  the  ceiling 
garlanded  with  ivy,  which  also  festoons  windows 
and  mantelpieces  after  the  manner  of  the  Itahans. 
On,  up  to  the  fourth  and  topmost  floor,  where  the 
hallway  leads  to  a  large  air}',  room  recently  used 
as  a  studio  by  Edward  Michael  McKey,  who  not 
long  since  returned  to  New  York  City  after  a 
number  of  years  on  the  Continent. 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  studio  established 
in  Beaver  Street.  The  artist  happened  one  day 
upon  the  old  brick  building  with  the  top  floor 
"To  Let"  which  overlooked  the  court  where  had 
stood  the  primitive  Huguenot  church,  where 
there  came  through  the  gable  windows  a  whiff  of 
the  salt  tang  of  the  sea,  where  narrow  gray  caverns 
extended  between  perpendicular  walls  of  twenty- 
story  buildings,  and  where  the  dome  at  the  end  of 
Beaver  Street  glinted  in  the  morning  sun.  Here, 
in  other  words,  was  Old  New  York,  here  was 
quaintness,  picturesqueness,  foreignness,  "atmos- 
phere." And  thus  Beaver  Street  became  the 
habitat  of  a  painter. 

McKey 's  art  put  forth  its  first  slender  shoots 
in  the  Sibley  House — the  oldest  stone  house  in 
iMinnesota — which  many  years  back  was  the 
residence  of  General  Sibley  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Fur  Company,  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  an 
historic  figure  in  IMinnesota.  Burt  Harwood,  a 
Western  painter,  organised  a  summer  art  school 
for  out-of-door  painting  in  this  house  in  the 
half-Indian  and  half-French  towTi  of  Mendota, 
about  ten  miles  from  ^Minneapolis.  Edward 
McKey  attended  this  school  during  the  summer 
months — he  was  then  about  eighteen.  His  in- 
structor was  Miss  Ina  Barber,  a  Southern  woman 
of  talent,  who  awakened  the  lad's  first  keen 
interest  in  colour  and  composition.    A  scholar- 


ship was  won  and  Edward  IMcKey  went  to  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  remained 
perhaps  a  year  and  a  half.  After  that  he  came 
to  New  York,  where  he  painted  independently 
in  his  own  studios;  then  came  Paris,  Rome 
and  many  other  foreign  cities.  Two  years  in  the 
Western  art  schools  was  the  only  instruction  or 
experience  that  Edward  McKey  had  in  art  schools 
or  academies.  Like  Zuloaga,  he  might  have  said: 
"All  I  knew  of  the  Beaux-Arts  was  the  view  one 
has  of  it  from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre." 

In  1908  McKey  went  again  to  Italy,  where  he 
worked  and  exhibited  until  1913.  When  war 
was  declared  he  returned  to  Paris  and  served  for 
six  months  in  the  .Ambulance  Corps  behind  the 
first  line  of  trenches,  where  he  won  the  CroLx 
de  la  Guerre.     Then  he  returned  to  America. 

Two  interesting  impressions  of  men  at  the 
front  are  life-size,  full-length  portraits  of  Mr. 
Robert  McClay  of  New  York  City  and  Barone 
Amerigo  Serrao  of  Rome.  Mr.  McClay  was 
Mr.  McKey's  co-worker  in  the  ambulance  service 
in  France  during  six  months  at  the  battlefront. 

Mr.  McClay's  portrait  shows  a  soldier  in  khaki 
uniform  with  brown  leather  cap,  belt  and  puttees, 
standing  against  a  shado\vy  gray  background — a 
figure  erect  and  alert,  a  strong  face  with  blue  eyes 
both  keen  and  kind.  The  colour  key  is  pitched 
low,  the  handling  is  reserved  and  quiet. 

Barone  is  the  typical  Italian  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Piedmonti  Realli,  clad  in  steel 
helmet  with  gold  horn  and  the  white  cross  on  black 
fur  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  a  blue  coat  with 
scarlet  collar  and  cuffs  and  silver  ornaments  and 
buttons,  olive-green  breeches  and  the  black  riding 
boots  of  the  cavalry.  The  right  hand  rests 
legerely  on  the  steel  sword,  the  left  holds  a  lighted 
cigarette.  The  colour  is  brilliant,  the  shadows 
are  laid  in  solidly,  the  entire  handling  is  as  daring 
as  the  figure  which  is  represented.  The  two 
portraits  present  the  contrast  between  two  races, 
the  character  and  temperament  of  the  two  t^-pes. 

The  full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Edward  ^Mellon, 
daughter  of  Judge  Alexander  Humphrey  of 
Kentucky,  was  also  done  in  Rome.  Here  the 
colour  is  brilliant,  the  brushwork  broad  and 
striking.  The  picture  represents  a  Southern 
beauty  of  Spanish  t^'pe,  a  small,  finely  poised  head 
with  black  hair  parted  over  the  low  brows  and 
drawn  back  into  a  large  coil;  heavily  penciUed, 
arched  black  eyebrows  over  dark  Spanish  eyes 
and  charming  features.     The  figure  is  somewhat 


MRS.  HKNIICK 
BY  K.  M.  M(  KKY 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  POET 
BY  E.  M.  McKEY 


///  Beaver  Street  near  tJie  Battery 


McKe_\-'s  studio  in  Rome  where  these  portraits 
were  painted  and  first  exhibited  presented  an 
interesting  contrast  to  that  in  Beaver  Street.  It 
was  in  an  old  "casa"  on  the  Via  Warguta.  An 
alleyway  ran  from  this  street  into  a  square, 
grass-covered  court  shaded  at  the  far  end  by  a 
weeping-willow  tree  under  which  stood  an  antique 
marble  statue.  On  one  side  of  this  court  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Cercle  Artistico;  on  the  opposite 
side  was  the  gateway  and  loggia  to  McKey's 
garden.  In  one  corner  of  the  garden  stood  an 
old  Roman  stone  well  under  the  spreading  boughs 
of  a  great  ile.x  tree.  Here  the  nightingales  sang 
in  the  evening  and  the  moon  cast  fantastic  shad- 
ows through  the  branches.  The  garden  led  to 
the  studio — a  large,  long  stone-gray  room  with 


BARONE    SKRRAO 


HV    v..    M.    M    Kl'\ 


small  and  daintily  aristocratic.  High  lights 
glimmer  over  the  saknon-coloured  silk  gown  and 
black  belt,  cufifs  and  neck  pendant  enamelled  in 
blue  and  silver.  A  black  satin  slipper  with  silver 
buckle  is  visible  beneath  the  skirt  or  apron  of 
•white  lace.  The  most  delightful  touch  in  the 
whole  portrait  is  the  pose  of  the  arm  and  hand. 
The  elbow  is  bent  arid  from  it  flirts  a  ruffle  of  fine 
lace.  The  wrist,  too,  is  bent;  the  tapering 
fingers  rest  with  a  spreading  gesture  upon  the 
hip.  The  hand  is  a  delicious  bit  of  revelation  of 
subtle  fascination.  There  is  a  striking  use  of 
black  also  in  tlys  portrait  which  in  its  vivid 
picturesqueness  is  reminiscent  of  Zuloaga.  roih-rt  m<  r.Av 


liV    K.    M.    M  KEY 

xx.xin 


///  Beaver  Street  near  the  Battery 


windows  that  looked  up  over  the  Pincian  hills. 
Another  portrait  of  this  period  but  in  more 
sombre  key  is  that  of  an  old  Roman  shepherd 
who  came  at  times  to  the  Via  Marguta.  Quiet 
and  full  of  repose,  the  Roman  Campagna  seems  to 
stretch  out  behind  this  old  shepherd,  the  restful- 
ness  of  the  close  of  day  seems  to  fall  upon  his 
white  hair.  The  brown-cloaked  figure  sits  against 
a  brown  background  that  deepens  into  dark 
shadows.  The  painting  is  smooth,  the  colour  is  a 
monochrome  of  browns.  The  picture  has  a  quiet 
austerity.  This  figure  might  have  wandered 
down    from    some    old    monastery.     The    fine- 


F.\IRV    T.\LES 
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featured  Roman  face  is  bent  in  thought  or  dreams, 
for  these  shepherds,  though  unlettered,  are  often 
poets  of  the  soil.  Here,  too,  the  hands  are 
interesting — old,  brown,  gnarled  hands,  hardened 
with  toil  but  now  at  rest,  one  upon  the  shepherd's 
staff,  the  other  rela.xed  upon  his  knee. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  McKey's 
work  is  his  unobtrusive  but  significant  treatment 
of  hands.  They  portray  character,  mood,  emotion, 
temperament.  The  hands  of  Mrs.  Mellon,  with 
their  magnetic,  pointed  finger-tips,  are  like  those 
of  Nazimova  when  she  pla\s  Hedda  Gabler,  or 
they  might  belong  to  Lolita  Soriana.  The  hands 
of  Barone  Serrao  are  careless,  debonair  in  their 
gesture;  the  hands  of  Mr.  McClay  strong,  ten- 


acious; the  hands  of  the  girl  in  Fairy  Tales  are 
young,  impulsive,  full  of  wonder.  The  hands  of 
Mrs.  Woolcy,  seen  through  a  filmy  white  tulle 
or  illusion  scarf,  the  left  raised  in  a  gesture  toward 
the  back  of  the  picture  as  though  she  were  about 
to  part  or  brush  aside  some  invisible  curtain, 
convey  something  elusive,  mystic,  that  accords- 
with  the  tall  figure  which  moves  into  the  canvas 
with  a  backward  turn  of  the  head  and  face.  The 
figure  does  not  come  forward,  it  retreats  into  the 
shadowy  gray  of  the  background,  the  hand  has- 
already  partly  disappeared  into  the  shadows. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke  in  his  book  on  August 
Rodin  says  in  writing  of  this  sculptor's  mastery 
of  the  moods  of  hands:  "Hands  are  a  complicated 
organism,  a  delta  into  which  many  divergent 
streams  of  life  rush  together  in  order  to  pour  them- 
selves into  the  great  storm  of  action.  There  is  a 
history  in  hands;  they  have  their  own  culture, 
their  particular  beauty;  one  concedes  them  the 
right  of  their  own  development,  their  own  needs, 
feelings,  caprices  and  tendernesses." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  this  significance  of 
hands  in  the  work  of  Edward  Michael  McKey. 

McKey,  with  the  imagination  of  the  Celt 
and  a  gipsy  love  of  roaming,  travelled  much  and 
resided  in  many  countries.  His  work,  influenced 
by  his  mode  of  life,  represented  no  one  style, 
no  fixed  method.  Some  of  the  pictures  have 
the  smooth  technique  of  the  sLxteenth-century 
Italians;  some  have  a  broad,  vivid  brush  stroke 
that  is  intensely  modern.  The  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Bentick,  with  its  simple  pose,  its  quiet  colours  and 
transparent  shadows,  recalls  Dewing.  Mrs.  James 
Stillman,  with  veil  wound  about  her  hair,  with  a 
book  in  her  hand  and  perhaps  s\Tnbolic  surround- 
ings, is  pre-Raphaelite  in  its  composition.  The 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Grace  Kendall,  a  slim 
child  in  a  black  frock,  standing  against  a  Whistler  . 
gray  background,  is  reminiscent  of  The  Girl 
Skipping  the  Rope.  Sea  Music,  a  woman  holding 
a  shell,  an  imaginative  canvas,  is  like  a  Besnard. 
Another  imaginative  painting  entitled  Spring  is 
delightful  in  its  rhythm  and  motion.  Against  a 
background  of  fleecy  clouds  with  patches  of  blue 
struggling  through,  with  veiled  light  reflected  on 
body  and  limbs  and  leaping,  dancing  feet,  the 
figure  is  caught  by  the  painter  in  an  ecstatic 
gesture  of  life.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sky  is 
chill  but  the  brown  earth  sends  its  warmth  up- 
ward and  thrills  the  young  body  with  the  quick- 
ening, the  awakening  of  spring. 


OLD  ROMAN  SHKl'HERD 
BY  K.  M.  McKE\' 


///  Beavey  Street  near  the  Battery 


Another  portrait  presents  the  head  of  a  man  of 
Norse  type  with  blond  hair  and  sea-blue  eyes  and 
colour  born  of  the  wind.  The  size  is  somewhat 
over  life  but  there  is  shown  great  fineness  as  well 
as  strength.  The  fine  head  and  noble  line  of  the 
throat  might  belong  to  a  young  \-iking.  The 
white  shirt  has  caught  a  tinge  of  blue-green  of  sky 
and  sea.  The  shadow  under  the  rolled-back  collar 
deepens  into  sea-green.  The  background  is  blue- 
green  with  the  shimmer  of  the  sea.  The  portrait 
has  an  opalescent  effect  of  light  and  colour  and  a 
quality  like  that  of  a  fresco.  It  recalls  the  sea 
pictures  of  Sorolla. 

McKey's  work  shows  imagination,  sureness  of 
touch,  good  draughtsmanship  and  colour  that  has 
depth  and  at  times  brilliance.  He  penetrated 
beneath  the  surface  likeness  of  his  model  and 
reveals  an  individual  and  interesting  psychic 
quahty.  His  men  and  women  are  personalities; 
they  possess  temperament  and  distinction. 

He  worked  with  great  verve  and  rapidity.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  the  gesture  of  the 
artist's  hands  while  at  work;  they  became  en- 
dowed with  a  speech  of  their  own.  At  times  they 
touched  the  canvas  gently  with  the  brushes  and 
again  they  became  swift,  compelling,  and  struck 
the  canvas  with  broad,  imperious  strokes.  They 
were  in  their  movements  like  a  musician's  hands 
that  softly  ripple  through  the  Andanle  Cantabilc 
or  sweep  into  the  crescendo  of  the  Largo  Maestoso. 

He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  Italy.  "There  is  an 
old  villa  in  Florence,  high  and  remote,"  said  he, 
"that  I  have  in  my  mind  where  I  shall  go  when 
I  am  old  and  where  I  shall  rest  when  I  die.  Amer- 
ica is  the  place  for  youth  but  the  Continent  is  the 
abiding-place  for  age.  There  the  old  are  respected 
and  revered.  I  have  always  felt  a  responsive 
throb  to  the  lines  of  Browning: 

"  'Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see, 
Graved  inside  of  it,  Italy.'  " 

\Mien  the  artist  laid  aside  his  tools  we  de- 
scended the  staircase  and  passed  out  into  the  dim 
street.  Two  blocks  away  the  lights  of  Fraunces' 
Tavern  gleamed  through  the  dark,  and  we  bent 
our  steps  toward  the  old  house  that  Etienne  de 
Lancey  built  in  1700  as  a  home  for  his  bride,  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Stephen  van  Cortlandt  and 
Gertrude  Schuyler — the  house  where  Washington 
bade  farewell  to  his  generals  in  1783 — Fraunces' 
Tavern,  around  which  is  woven  the  history  and 
the  romance  of  a  past  century. 


QARATOGA   CLUB   HOUSE 

^*^  Ne.4r  completion  and  shortly  to  hang  in  the 
club  house  is  a  large  picture  by  William  Bowling, 
the  well-known  caricaturist,  who  signs  as  "Vim.'' 
The  picture  represents  the  principal  members 
standing  about  the  grounds  below  the  building 
in  well-designed  groups — the  likenesses  are 
excellent  and  the  poses  very  characteristic. 
Bowling  has  accomplished  a  very  ditiicult  task 
with  more  than  satisfactory  results,  assisted  a 
good  deal  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  members 
and  their  consequent  willingness  to  give  him 
sittings.  In  this  way  an  animated  picture  full 
of  life  and  movement  has  been  expressed.  Every- 
body is  doing  something,  laughing,  listening, 
explaining  or  loafing.  Very  different  from  the 
wooden  photographic  presentments  that  Frith, 
R.A.,  and  others  have  accustomed  us  to  when  it 
comes  to  depicting  a  crowd. 
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NEW   MUSEUM 


Th.\nks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Butler,  Junior,  Youngs  town,  Ohio, 
will  eventually  possess  the  handsome  museum 
now  under  construction  at  the  hands  of  the  well- 
known  architects,  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White.  The  building,  which  has  cost  half  a 
million  dollars  to  erect,  will  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion by  October. 

The  intention  of  this  art-lover  is  to  make  his 
collection  thoroughly  American  and  to  reserve 
one  gallery  for  passing  exhibitions.  This  is  a 
very  noteworthy  enterprise  and  of  intense  interest 
to  patrons  of  contemporary  American  art.  For 
some  time  past  Mr.  Butler  has  been  visiting  the 
studios  to  procure  good  examples  of  American 
art.  Paintings  by  great  artists  who  have  died, 
such  as  Winslow  Homer  and  Inness,  also  take  their 
place  in  this  truly  American  assembly. 
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HE  ETHICS  OF  THE  PICTURE  TALK" 


An  article  appeared  under  this  title  in  the 
three-column  section  of  our  May  issue  and  credit 
should  have  been  given  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  whence  it  was  taken.  We 
beg  to  e.xpress  our  regrets  to  that  publication  for 
the  unintentional  slight. 


Port  rait  Reliefs  and  Coins  in  Life  and  Art 
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ORTRAIT  RELIEFS  AND  COINS  IN 
LIFE  AND  ART 
HV    T.  SPICER-SIMSON 


DiRixc  the  last  few  years  the 
discerning  and  aesthetic  public  has  manifested  a 
considerable  interest  in  medallion  reliefs,  medals 
and  coins,  a  delicate  and  imaginative  form  of 
art,  which,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  much 
neglected.  For  this  reason  a  short  article  to 
encourage  this  s\-mpath\-  antl  understanding 
should  be  welcomed  if  it  revealed  wherein 
medals  have  a  just  claim  to  especial  attention, 
a  claim  few  recognise  to-day,  and  the  majority 
through  ignorance  deny. 

Before  treating  the  subject  of  medals  in  detail, 
it  would  make  certain  aspects  of  the  art  clearer 
to  touch  upon  some  general  questions  that  prove 
our  Esthetic  tastes  are  determined  by  deeper  and 
more  elemental  emotions  than  any  produced  by 
the  influences  of  environment;  in  fact,  extend  far 
back  into  the  dim  vistas  of  time  and  are  sub- 
conscious forces  of  ancestral  derivation.  Colossal 
manifestations,  whether  spiritual  or  material, 
struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  primitive  human- 
ity and  still  affect  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the 
same  way.  As  man  gains  control  of  natural 
forces,  astonishment  or  wonder  takes  the  place  of 
fear,  which  in  turn  creates  a  feeling  of  admiration. 
This  sentiment  indicates  a  s\anpathy  towards  or 
for  some  spiritual  or  material  object.  To  most 
people's  minds,  sjonpathy  and  appreciation  are 
repeatedly  confused  with  understanding  or  the 
actual  fact  of  appreciation  is  considered  sufficient 
in  itself.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
large  objects  evoke  more  general  admiration  and 
that  the  appreciation  of  diminutive  objects  is 
infinitely  rarer.  To  be  stimulated  by  the  effect  as 
a  whole  in  the  Small  Arts,  and  not  become 
absorbed  in  the  detail  which  is  workmanship, 
or  the  anecdote  which  is  literature,  requires  the 
development  by  training  of  those  delicate  vi.sual 
perceptions  of  rhythm  and  balance  which  are 
dormant  in  most  people. 

Coins  and  medals  or  small  relief  portraiture 
have  flourished,  therefore,  as  a  High  .^rt  only 
when  mankind  attained  an  apogee  of  culture: 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  when  Greece 
reached  her  highest  pinnacle  of  civilisation; 
when  Rome  became  the  world  empire;  and  then 
later  when  the  art*  burst  into  such  brilliant 
flower  during  the  Renaissance. 


Social  relations  changed  very  gradually  during 
the  golden  ages  of  Art.  Society  held  some  ideal 
which  it  expressed  through  the  artist's  instru- 
mentality; he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  analyse  or  philosophise  upon  his 
work  but  left  the  interpretation  to  those  who 
appreciated  his  handiwork.  To-day  few  men 
reflect  and  meditate  upon  immaterialities^so- 
called  useless  things — instead  their  energies  are 
employed,  even  out  of  actual  working  hours,  to 
make  their  economic,  social  or  political  positions 
more  secure  in  this  fast-changing  and  disintegrat- 
ing era.  The  artist  is  impelled  to  express  himself 
in  some  assthetic  form  through  the  feeling  of  an 
individual  need  alone,  instead  of  being  inspired 
as  well  through  and  by  a  general  communal  ideal 
or  racial  necessity,  as  in  the  old  days.  Very  few 
of  our  contemporaries  believe  that  art  is  a  neces- 
sity in  daily  life.  The  majority  walk  blindly 
unappreciative  of  the  beautiful  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  spirit  of  things  and  it  is  the  privilege 
and  obligation  of  the  artist  to  deepen  people's 
vision  by  an  appeal  to  reason  as  well  as  sight. 
Higher,  less  materialistic  ideals  than  prevail  at 
present  would  thus  be  introduced  and  fostered, 
viz.,  that  a  work  of  art  can  exist  for  the  beauty  in 
itself  without  the  necessity  of  painting  a  moral 
or  adorning  a  tale.  Until  society  possesses  a 
greater  unity  and  places  a  higher  value  upon  the 
manifestations  of  the  spirit,  creating  thereby  an 
atmosphere  of  general  admiration  for  and  satis- 
faction in  the  things  of  the  mind,  men  will  not 
be  attuned  to  vibrate  with  the  eternal  verities. 

To  return  to  particulars.  Coins  in  the  form  of 
money  are  tokens  representing  the  value  of  objects 
and  were  invented  to  eliminate  the  clumsy  method 
of  exchanging  merchandise  itself.  Small-sized 
portrait  reliefs  in  circular  form  are  designated 
medals,  though  the  term  medal  to  the  popular 
mind  conveys  the  idea  only  of  a  decoration  as  a 
reward.  In  fact,  art  terminology  has  been  the 
great  resource  of  the  smatterer  and  rhapsodist 
to  the  detriment  of  accurate  thought;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  Nature  and  Art  as  used  in  this  article.  By 
the  term  Nature  is  imi)lied  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  the  Universe,  and  by  Art,  man's  special 
use  of  the  visual  impressions  of  these  manifes- 
tations. 

.'\ny  form  of  art  expression  that  persists  for 
centuries  must  have  some  basic  reason  for  its 
continuity,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  art  of 
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medals  and  coins.  Their  regular  established  form 
is  circular;  few  of  us  realise,  however,  this  contour 
has  not  been  chosen  because  it  is  the  traditional 
shape,  but  for  fundamentally  sensuous  and  espe- 
cially aesthetic  reasons.  An  object  that  is  to  be 
much  handled  should,  of  course,  be  agreeable  to 
the  touch  and  have  no  asperities.  No  outline 
commands  the  interest  or  rivets  the  attention 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  circle,  which  is  the 
most  important  factor  if  we  consider  the  diminu- 
tive scale  of  the  object,  where  all  attention 
must  be  directed  toward  the  subject  depicted 
and  away  from  the  outline.  A  circle  has  no 
angles,  no  irregularities,  and  therefore  nothing 
to  arrest  the  eye  on  any  particular  part  except 
that,  as  the  outline  is  equidistant  from  a  certain 
point  we  call  the  centre,  at  that  point  will  the  eye 
rest.  This  very  suitability  of  the  circular  form 
for  small  reliefs,  which  we  might  describe  as  its 
negativeness  or  inactiveness,  is  a  disadvantage 
if  the  human  element  is  lacking.  Hence, 
many  artists  instinctively  prefer  an  irregular,  or 
rectangular  shape  to  the  cold  fixity  of  the 
circle.  This,  however,  as  stated  before,  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  subject,  for  the  more 
irregular  the  outline  the  greater  the  emphasis 
upon  it  to  the  corresponding  detraction  of  the 
relief.  The  relief,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  a  ver\- 
important  factor,  for  without  it  the  coin  or 
medal  has  no  excuse  for  existence.  The  inscrip- 
tion, or  the  subject,  stamps  its  use.  Life  is 
movement  and  change.  These  attributes  can 
and  should  be  recovered  by  the  artist  by  the 
relief,  the  division  of  space  and  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  the  composition,  just  as  within  certain 
confines  mankind  has  been  given  freedom  through 
the  use  of  his  intellect.  Man  is  not  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  chance ;  through  the  strength  of  his 
emotions,  guided  by  the  intellect  and  expressed 
in  some  outward  form,  he  gains  the  highest  pin- 
nacles of  human  attainment  in  Art.  Freedom  is 
necessary,  but  so  is  control,  to  make  that  complex 
being  Man.  Within  limits  clearly  defined,  all 
great  works  of  Art  conform  to  the  above  state- 
ment. There  must  be  a  harmony  between  the 
object  depicted,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
out,  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  and,  in 
certain  cases,  the  position  it  is  to  occupy. 

A  very  formal  geometrical  location  of  the 
aspect  of  realistically  treated  li\dng  bodies,  and 
especially  if  represented  in  movement,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms;  a   feeling  of  discomfort  arises 


because  life  is  action  and  pattern  immobility.  To 
repeat.  Nature  means  change,  irregularity,  un- 
conformity. If  we  wish  to  adapt  her  creations 
to  some  human  need,  use  or  preconceived  object 
of  our  own,  where  we  feel  the  necessity  for  balance, 
exact  division  or  pattern,  we  must  first  interpret 
the  thing  chosen  to  be  depicted,  humouring  the 
material  in  which  it  is  to  be  translated  and, 
in  representing  the  subject,  consider  the  innate 
elements,  such  as  proportions,  movement  and 
line,  of  much  more  importance  than  photographic 
exactitude.  The  result  may  be  a  work  of  art, 
whereas,  the  exact  imitation,  never.  When  these 
qualities  are  emphasised,  spirit  and  matter 
harmonise,  and  homogeneity  with  diversity  arises, 
a  sense  of  oneness  with  parts  possessing  great 
variety,  the  transcendental  and  the  finite,  which 
together  are  always  found  in  the  highest  Art 
expressions  and  form  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  that  subtle  quality  we  call  Beauty. 
Consequently  the  circle  need  not  be  mathe- 
matically e.xact,  and  the  subject  on  a  coin,  or 
medal,  as  designed  by  the  artist  should  not  be 
precisely  in  the  centre,  nor  conform  by  its  principal 
lines  to  the  curve  of  the  circle,  if  it  is  desired  to 
impart  an  impression  of  something  vital,  living 
and  possessing  character. 

It  is  a  trite  fact  to  say  that  a  representation  of 
Nature  at  a  greatly  reduced  size  will  not  be  true 
even  to  her  outward  shell;  consequently  imitation, 
realism  or  truth  to  Nature  are  most  elastic  terms. 
It  sounds  like  romantic  fantasy  to  sa}-  that 
Nature  can  be  coaxed  by  affectionate  observation 
to  disclose  the  greater  Truth,  her  inward  spirit. 
By  spirit  is  meant  something  that  the  exterior 
aspect  may  not  always  disclose,  such  quahties  as 
density,  softness,  hardness  or  elasticity,  not  the 
surface  texture.  The  sagging  or  festooning  of 
cloth,  for  example,  is  so  much  more  significant 
as  revealing  the  spirit  of  this  particular  material 
than  its  rough  or  smooth  surface  or  the  pattern 
on  it.  The  texture,  colour  and  sometimes  pattern 
are  common  properties  of  all  objects,  but  the  lines 
of  draperies  speak  for  it  alone.  A  deeper  truth 
may  thus  be  attained  through  emblematic  repre- 
sentation than  by  direct  illustration  and  the  artist 
becomes  a  poet  as  well  as  an  artisan.  Even  from 
the  modern  practical  standpoint,  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  symbols  should  have  become  almost  a 
dead  language;  only  a  few  remain  that  are  under- 
stood by  the  general  public:  the  flag,  the  cross,  the 
dove,  and  so  on.  'The   lion,  denoting  courage. 
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the  anchor,  hope,  and  many  other  pretty  conceits 
ha\e  practicallv  \-anished,  though  they  stand  for 
an  international  language.  When  society  settles 
into  a  more  stable  form  than  e.xists  at  present,  a 
general  moral  and  sincere  ideal  will  be  found 
permeating  it.  Emblems  wU  then  be  both 
resuscitated  and  reinvented  to  express  this  new 
form  of  relationship  between  men.  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  the  modern  attitude  towards 
most  emblematic  figures,  it  may  be  just  as  well 
not  to  throw  over  entirely  a  language  that  was 
once  more  easily  understood  by  different  races 
than  the  spoken  word. 

Portrait  medallions  or  medals  must  con- 
form more  nearly  to  the  indi\idual  peculiarities 
of  the  person  portrayed  than  pictorial  subjects, 
compositions  or  designs  representing  something 
less  personal.  Balance  must  be  obtained  with- 
out too  much  formality  of  pattern  or  disharmony 
results  between  the  realism  of  the  face  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  space  allotted 
to  it.  The  great  artist  adapts  the  sitter's 
characteristics  and  transmutes  them  by  his 
intellectual  perception  of  form  into  something 
more  direct  and  tangible  than  possibly  what  is 
before  him,  yet  in  harmony  with  the  psychology 
of  the  person  portrayed.  It  requires  great  dis- 
crimination to  feel  just  to  what  degree  formality, 
another  term  for  order  and  design,  should  be 
carried  and  realism  sacrificed  so  that  the  subject 
will  still  possess  that  changeable  emotional  quality 
we  call  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  individual,  which  in 
portraits  is  surely  of  more  importance  than  the 
e.xterior  shell,  may  be  suggested  before  a  single 
feature  of  the  face  is  shown.  For  instance,  by 
the  relief  projection.  .\  xigorous  relief  would 
hardly  be  suitable  for  a  poet,  unless  he  were  a 
Walt  Whitman;  or  a  delicate  low  relief  for  a 
General  Grant;  mass  gives  an  impression  of 
strength  and  aggressiveness,  whereas,  slight 
relief,  where  the  background  and  subject  melt 
together,  imparts  a  sensation  of  subtlety  and  tran- 
quillity indicating  subjective,  reflective  and  tender 
qualities.  The  space  the  head  fills  in  the  circle, 
the  position  it  occupies  near  or  away  from  the 
outline,  with  or  without  shoulders,  may  be  used 
to  emphasise  the  character  of  the  sitter,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  The  style  of  the  letter- 
ing, its  size  and  position,  will  also  influence  the 
onlooker's  judgment  as  to  the  psycholog>-  of  the 
person  portrayed.     With  all  these  points  to  be 


taken  into  consideration  by  the  good  portrait 
medallist,  he  must  yet  not  lose  the  primary  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  relief,  which  is  decorative: 
a  quality  generall>-  gauged  when  interest  is  dis- 
played in  the  medal  b>-  others  than  friends  of  the 
sitterl    This  should  be  the  ideal  of  all  artists. 

In  coins  and  medals  of  some  commemorative 
aim,  this  particularity  is  most  essential.  Here 
the  problem  to  be  solved  differs,  for  the  coin  or 
medal  of  this  class  is  generally  struck  in  metal 
from  steel  dies,  and  smaller  than  cast  relief 
portraits.  Nearly  all  portrait  medals  are  modelled 
in  wax  or  some  plastic  material,  then  cast  in 
plaster,  from  which  the  definite  article  is  either 
produced  b}-  electric  deposit  processes  or  cast  in 
lead,  bronze,  silver  or  gold.  At  the  smaller  scale, 
the  use  of  different  relief  to  express  individual 
spiritual  characteristics  could  not  be  grasped,  for 
the  eye  does  not  properly  visualise  a  tiny  low 
relief.  There  is  a  point  where  the  visual  impres- 
sion is  nil  and  the  surface  relief  quickly  worn 
away  by  handling.  Comparatively  liigh  relief  on 
small  coins  has  the  practical  advantage  of  dur- 
ability and  legibility  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  appeal. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  how  is  it  that 
our  modern  coinage  lacks  in  this  particular  when 
modern  artists  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the  old 
Greek  coins  and  have  them  as  examples  and  as 
sources  of  inspiration.  Many  people  criticise  our 
currency  for  its  lack  of  these  qualities  and  bj- 
doing  so  show  that  the  exigencies  of  modern  com- 
mercial society  are  not  commonly  understood.  A 
very  definite  requirement  to-day  is  that  money 
should  stack,  i.e.,  one  coin  stand  on  top  of  the 
other.  Weight  is  an  undesirable  factor  too;  yet, 
for  striking  in  bold  relief,  thickness  is  essential. 
These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  throwni  in  the 
way  of  the  modern  medallist  or  die-cutter;  he 
lies  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea;  is  not 
permitted  the  thickness  necessary  for  high  relief, 
because  of  stacking  and  weight,  yet  low  relief, 
though  it  will  stack  properly,  has  the  great 
drawback  of  becoming  illegible  within  a  short 
time.  Very  naturally  it  is  asked,  Can  a  coin  that 
is  both  artistic  and  practical  be  evolved,  or  is 
that  an  unattainable  ideal  now-a-days?  Following 
along  the  old  lines  would  be  impossible,  and  there- 
fore all  precedents  must  be  laid  aside.  A  novel 
attempt  was  made  in  the  gold  two-and-a-half- 
dollar  piece,  where  the  metal  has  been  deeply 
incised  and  the  form  found  below  the  level  of  the 
background,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  low  relief.  But  to  give  harmony  between 
the  subject  depicted  and  the  method  of  produc- 
tion the  treatment  should  not  be  realistic,  as  it  is 
in  this  coin,  for  the  harsh  and  forward-projecting 
outline  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature;  consequently 
a  decorative  interpretation  or  adaptation  is 
imperative.  An  effect  something  like  the  spark- 
ling Gothic  seals  should  be  the  result. 

Another  technical  consideration  is  the  enormous 
stress  on  steel  dies  striking  millions  of  pieces. 
The  dies  will  have  to  be  constantly  renewed  if 
the  principal  relief  projections  coincide  on  the 
different  sides  of  the  coin,  whereas,  by  alternating 
the  relief  as  much  as  possible,  the  hollow  on  the 
obverse  to  be  the  relief  on  the  reverse,  and,  vice 
versa,  a  practical  means  is  found  to  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  dies.  To  a  government  mint  this  is 
of  immense  economic  value,  for  in  the  United 
States  of  America  the  small  currency  is  struck 
in  such  quantities  that  the  tower  surpassing  in 
height  all  other  New  York  buildings  ma>'  be  said 
to  have  been  built  with  dimes  and  nickels! 

The  blow  of  a  modern  steel  press  is  so  powerful 
that  the  molecular  condition  of  the  metal  is 
affected  throughout,  which  is  easily  demonstrated. 

A  coin  of  which  one  surface  has  been  entirely 
effaced  by  usage,  or  purposely  effaced  with  a  file, 
is  heated  to  the  red-hot  point  before  being  with- 
drawn from  the  fire.  If  it  is  then  examined,  the 
original  design  will  be  visible  on  the  effaced  side. 
By  dropping  the  coin  in  a  solution  of  nitric  acid 
and  leaving  it  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  examined 
with  the  light  at  a  certain  angle,  the  original 
design  becomes  visible.  The  metal  is  always 
unevenly  compressed;  in  the  first  experiment 
the  molecules  expand  to  their  original  state  and 
the  subject  upon  the  coin  becomes  legible,  though 
inversely,  the  most  compressed  parts,  i.e.,  the 
hollows,  will  be  seen  in  relief.  The  same  result 
is  procured  by  the  acid  test,  for  the  acid  eats 
away  the  surface  according  to  the  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  different  parts  of  the  metal. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  suitable  designs 
for  modern  coinage  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated, for  all  these  exigencies,  instead  of 
crushing  the  artist's  inspiration,  should  be,  and 
usually  are,  the  starting  point  for  some  original 
expression  in  art.  The  work  should  be  gi\en  to 
the  man  who  admires  the  spirit  of  the  ancients, 
but  inspires  himself  from  Nature,  without  imitat- 
ing her  or  the  mannerisms  of  the  old  masters. 
The  necessity  of  building  with  clay  was  the  direct 


cause  of  the  Assyrians  devising  the  round  arch, 
and  the  demand  for  higher  buildings,  the  better 
to  express  the  people's  aspiration  toward  the 
heavens,  originated  Gothic  vault  construction. 
These  historical  instances  can  be  multiplied. 

The  reducing  machine  was  invented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  all 
early  work  was  made  without  its  aid.  Working 
directly  on  the  small  size,  the  die-cutter,  as  he  was 
called,  could  only  interpret  Nature's  forms  in  a 
simplified  manner,  consequently,  even  a  poor 
artist  was  less  likely  to  make  errors  of  scale.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  seize  any  but  the  principal 
or  characteristic  forms.  His  drawing  may  have 
been  incorrect,  but  a  greater  effect  of  harmony 
resulted  than  in  many  of  the  well-drawn  figures 
by  celebrated  artists  of  modern  times.  A  har- 
mony between  the  material  and  the  design,  a 
technical  sincerity,  and  a  definite  scale  beyond 
which  the  details  should  be  eliminated,  are  more 
essential  to  a  medal  or  coin  as  a  work  of  art  than 
either  beautiful  drawing,  accuracy  to  Nature,  or 
clever  technique.  When  a  figure  in  stone  gives 
an  impression  of  mass  there  is  harmony  between 
the  material  and  the  design.  Technical  sincerity- 
means  that  the  work  of  art  should  bear  the  mark 
of  the  principal  tool  used.  The  term  scale  as  here 
used  means  interesting  proportions  between  one 
object  and  another  without  reference  to  their 
actual  relative  sizes,  for  it  is  more  important  to 
make  a  decorative  pattern  of  the  subject  than  to 
give  the  true  relative  proportions. 

All  early  struck  coins  and  medals  convey  a 
sense  of  their  method  of  growth  and  the  material 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  these  are  qualities 
to  be  found  in  all  great  works  of  art.  Handling 
or  technique  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  vital  means 
of  disclosing  the  human  element  of  feeling.  In 
certain  articles,  such  as  money  or  furniture,  where 
the  utilitarian  nature  of  the  object  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  aesthetic,  it  is  often  the  sole 
means  by  which  the  artist  can  express  his  person- 
ality. It  follows  logically  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  intermediary'  processes  interposed 
between  the  artist  and  his  finished  work  the  less 
expressive  will  be  the  result  as  a  human  docu- 
ment. Consequently,  a  cast  medal  modelled  or 
cut  in  relief  of  the  same  size  as  the  finished  work 
and  a  struck  coin  cut  directly  in  the  steel  die  will 
give  the  finest  artistic  results.  This  does  not 
imply  that  mechanical  means  to  shorten  labor 
are  debarred,  but  the  artist  should  put  his  hand 
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to  his  work  again,  examine  the  result  and  correct 
sameness  of  surface  or  faults  in  scale  in  the  final 
size  of  the  object. 

Nearly  all  contemporary  coins  and  medals  are 
modelled  and  designed  in  large  dimensions  and 
produced  by  utilising  the  reducing  machine,  hence 
the  lifelessness  of  most  of  them.  Even  a  man 
like  Roty.  with  his  great  e.xperience  and  genius, 
never  thoroughly  grasped  scale.  Chaplain  had 
an  instinctive  dread  of  a  great  difference  in  size 
between  the  model  and  the  reduction,  and  would 
carr\-  out  his  wax-relief  portraits  ver\'  little  larger 
than  the  reductions  that  were  cast  in  bronze. 
The  modem  necessity  for  speed  has  made  the 
reducing  machine  indispensable,  for  hand-cutting 
in  steel  is  a  long  process.  Steel-cutting  as  an 
artistic  trade  is  practically  dead,  but  a  conscien- 
tious artist  who  is  not  a  die-cutter  can  understand 
the  simplification  of  form  necessary  for  a  coin  and 
the  proper  scale  and  relationship  of  one  part  of  the 
design  to  another  by  making  a  small  model  the 
actual  size  of  the  finished  work, having  it  enlarged, 
and  give  the  decision  of  form  upon  this  enlarge- 
ment without  elaborating  it.  WTien  reduced  again 
no  disapjx)intment  ensues.  For  e.xample,  hair  can 
not  be  copied  accurately,  even  life  size;  hence 
must  be  interpreted  in  strands.  Their  number 
should  decrease  as  the  size  of  the  medal  or  coin 
diminishes.  On  that  account  truth  to  actual 
relative  proportions  of  objects  or  their  parts 
must  he  sacrificed  to  the  need  of  legibility  or  for 
the  beauty  of  the  composition  as  a  design.  An 
olive  leaf,  or  an  ear  of  com,  may  be  of  the  same 
size  as  a  human  figure  on  a  medal  or  coin,  and 
will  be  both  decoratively  correct  and  express  the 
idea  in  a  better  w^ay.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  the 
general  public  look  for  exact  copies  of  an  object 
even  when  the  representation  is  not  the  same  size 
as  Nature.  There  will  be  a  great  difference  in 
scale  between,  for  example,  a  living  eagle  and  its 
efiig\-  on  a  coin;  to  give  any  of  the  spirit  of  the 
bird,  its  strength  and  its  ferociousness — the 
proportions  w-hich  give  character,  the  movement 
and  decorative  effect  become  so  much  more 
important  than  the  number  of  feathers  which  we 
leave  to  the  naturalist  to  enumerate.  As  they 
become  reduced  in  size,  the  feathers  might  become 
so  microscopic  our  eye  would  be  unable  to  see 
them,  and  a  seemingly  smooth  surface  result. 
This  holds  true  of  the  details  of  a  man's  figure 
on  a  small  coin,     y 

The  time  will  come  when  humanitv  will  realise 


that  truth  in  .-Vrt  is  relative;  that  Lite,  lieing  a 
persistent  modification  and  variation,  our  progres- 
sive development  both  in  Life  and  Art  is  a  balance 
between  emotion  and  self-control.  Custom  and 
tradition  in  Art  connote  self-control  and  make 
a  living  Art  if  combined  with  innovation  and 
originality,  which  are  but  other  names  for  indi- 
viduality. Tradition  alone  can  not  keep  Art  ali\-e 
any  more  than  the  exclusive  development  of 
individualism.  The  former  dies  of  inanition,  the 
latter  of  a  hectic  fever. 


LIBIT.   CASS  fJILBERT,   JR. 
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HITEFIELD    COMING  TO 

OLD   PENN 

BY  H.   MERIAN  ALLEN 


Not  through  the  agency  of 
supernatural  revelation  will  sturdy  eighteenth- 
century  George  Whitefi  Id  appear  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Nevertheless, 
the  triangular  space,  enclosed  by  the  dormitory 
buildings,  will  receive,  less  than  a  year  hence,  the 
eminent  Methodist  preacher,  wrought  in  bronze, 
it  is  true,  but  as  life-like  as  sculptor's  art  can 
make  him. 

While  Whitefield  was  visiting  Philadelphia 
during  his  sojourn  on  America's  shores,  1739-41, 
a  little  one-story  structure,  pretentiously  called 
"a  tabernacle,"  was  erected  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets  to  accommodate  those  who  desired  to  hear 
the  sermons  of  this  magnetic  orator.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  movement  to  create  a  colony 
university,  fathered  by  Franklin,  the  quondam 
meeting-house  was  appropriated  as  a  nucleus  and 
the  first  classes  were  held  there.  To  the  fact  that 
the  famous  minister  is  thus  connected  with  the 
initial  existence  of  their  Alma  Mater,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  may  be  assigned  the  reason  why 
the  project  of  placing  a  statue  to  his  memory  on 
college  ground  was  prominently  agitated  by  the 
Methodist  members  of  the  .\lumni  Association  at 
a  dinner  in  New  York  during  1913.  Active 
co-operation  grew  out  of  this  discussion  and 
eventually  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  the  institu- 
tion's director  of  physical  education,  was  commis- 
sioned to  perform  the  work. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  imposing  building 
devoted  to  this  course  is  the  sculptor's  studio  and, 
at  the  present  time,  the  room  is  fairly  dominated 
by  the  large  clay  figure  receiving  the  last  touches 
so  that  it  may  soon  be  ready  for  the  intermediate 
plaster-cast  stage.  From  an  improvised  plat- 
form, the  slightly  parted  lips  give  the  impression 
of  a  man  about  to  speak.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  one  to  be  closely  familiar  with  the 
life  of  this  remarkable  devotee  in  order  to  become 
immediately  sensible  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  artist  has  reproduced  not  only  zeal  but 
tremendous  vital  energy  as  well.  At  the  very 
commencement  of  his  address,  the  left  hand  is 
enthusiastically  uplifted,  while  the  right  clutches 
a  Bible,  with  two  fingers  thrust,  as  if  at  impulsive 
random,  through  the  pages.  The  cast  in  the  eye 
and  the  mole  on  the  cheek  are  both  there,  but  thev 


are  forgotten  as  the  visitor  views  the  face  half- 
smiling  in  the  supreme  confidence  entertained  for 
that  which  is  on  the  point  of  utterance. 

Doctor  McKenzie  began  his  labours  a  httle 
over  a  year  ago.  He  went  to  London  and  Boston, 
scenes  of  so  many  stirring  incidents  in  the  noted 
divine's  evangelistic  career,  and  in  these  places 
sought  material  from  which  to  derive  inspiration. 
Books  dealing  with  this  interesting  personality 
were  not  difficult  to  obtain,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  a  great  scarcity  of  everything  authentic  in 
the  line  of  portraiture.  Among  a  few  paintings 
examined,  only  one  appeared  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
having  been  drawn  from  the  living  subject. 
Neither  had  sculpture  been  busy  with  him.  The 
investigator  discovered  a  single  example  which 
gave  evidence  of  the  great  preacher's  presence  as 
it  gathered  shape  and  substance — a  small  unpre- 
tent  ous  bust  formed  from  Burslem  porcelain. 
However,  the  doctor  considered  it  valuable 
enough  to  have  a  plaster  cast  made,  and  from 
this  he  has  executed  the  fine  study  which,  in 
finished  state,  is  expected  to  be  unveiled  and 
presented  to  Pennsylvania  Academy  on  .\lumni 
Day  in  June,  1919. 

L'pon  being  asked  what  was  the  main  thought 
which  controlled  him  as  he  moulded  and  fashioned 
the  soft  clay,  he  answered:  "The  dynamic  force 
of  the  man.  The  figure  and  countenance  assumed 
to  me  from  the  start  the  personification  of 
energy."  The  sculptor  then  proceeded  to  explain 
that  he  had  chosen  the  younger  period  of  White- 
field's  life  because  he  had  accumulated  flesh 
during  his  later  years,  losing,  in  large  part,  the 
physical  symmetry  so  clearly  and  comprehensively 
indicative  of  his  nature  and  aims. 

It  is  small  wonder  not  only  that  Methodists 
but  a  non-sectarian  seat  of  learning,  held  n  great 
repute,  should  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  George  Whitefield;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
hand,  chosen  to  accomplish  this  object,  should 
surround  his  work  with  livel\'  enthusiasm.  Born 
at  Gloucester,  England,  son  of  an  inn-keeper,  from 
whom  he  inherited  little  or  nothing,  the  future 
exhorter  early  showed  signs  both  of  ambition  and 
indomitable  will,  .\fter  a  grammar-school  prep- 
aration, he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
It  was  there  that  he  disclosed  the  voice  and  talents 
later  to  render  him  so  eflfective  as  a  speaker,  while 
it  was  also  at  Pembroke  that  he  perceived  his 
metier  through  association  with  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  though  he  later  ceased  co-operation  with 
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tht-m  by  reason  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
which  he  accepted,  as  a  discip'e  of  Calvin,  and 
they  did  not.  He  died  at  Newburv-port,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1770,  and  at  the  comparatively  young 
age  of  fifty-six.  For  thirty-five  years  of  this 
span  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  with  eloquence,  power  and  singleness  of 
purpose.  The  length  and  breadth  of  his  native 
land  saw  and  felt  the  strength  of  his  endeavours 
as  did  the  New  World  also.  Seven  times  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  traversing  the  American 
provinces  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  drawing 
crowds  every  t  me  he  spoke. 

The  creator  of  this  latest  memorial  deserves 
much  more  than  pass'ng  mention.  Though  of  an 
unassuming,  yet  eminently  pleasing,  personality, 
Doctor  McKenzie  does  several  things  well,  and 
is  widely  heralded  not  alone  in  this  country  and 
Canada  but  beyond  the  seas.  Besides  being  a 
finished  sculptor,  he  paints  in  water-colours,  is 
active  in  the  medical  profession  and  the  author 


of  several  works  along  the  line  of  physical  develop- 
ment by  e.xercise.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  in  191 5  he  served  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  as  temporary  major.  He  is  a  native  of 
Almonte,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  having  just  passed  his  fiftieth  milestone. 
McGill  University,  at  Montreal,  gave  him  his 
degrees,  and  he  served  there  as  director  of 
physical  training  from  1896  to  1904,  coming  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  last-named  year. 

It  is  not  usual  to  discover  a  man  schooled  as  a 
physician  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  of 
marked  artistic  gifts.  But  the  doctor  ascribes 
this  curious  anomaly,  in  part  at  least,  to  special- 
ising in  anatomy,  as  well  as  a  deep  admiration 
for  the  lines  of  the  male  form.  His  first  essay 
in  sculpture,  The  Sprinter,  a  bronze  figure  of  a 
youth  in  the  act  of  starting  on  a  race,  captured 
the  Paris  Salon,  and  since  then  he  has  exhibited 
there  on  several  occasions,  not  to  mention  oppor- 
tunities conferred  bv  the  Royal  Academy. 
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Y.vsusHi  T.\N.\K.\  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most    significant    personalities  on  the 
Pacific  slope  because  he  represents,  as  does  no 
other,  the  struggle  and  the  triumph  of  the  uncom- 
promising artist   in   an   indifTerent   art-ignorant 


community — a  community  even  hostile;  he  shows 
the  moulding  power  of  the  creative  mentality  on 
such  a  community — the  helplessness  of  the  latter 
when  attacked  by  the  creative  force;  he  is  the 
most  striking  development  of  that  new  type,  the 
individual  transplanted  from  the  environment  of 
one  race  into  that  of  another  entirely  different; 
because  he  exemplifies,  as  does  no  other  in  this 
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part  of  the  world,  the  vision  one  race  may  bring 
to  another,  the  concrete  deepening  of  mental 
life  that  may  result  from  the  fusion  of  the  life 
and  the  cultures  of  two  races,  and  the  universality 
and  leadership  which  necessarily  result,  in  spite 
of  every  opposition,  when  these  forces  are  focused 
by  genius.  Not  often  a  man  whose  inspiration 
is  the  bitter  strange  brew  of  the  main  source  of 
his  art,  and  who  is  furthermore  characteristically 
independent  and  of  the  high-strung,  insurgent 
temper  of  the  race  of  creators,  thrives  in  an 
isolated,  art-indifTerent  community.  That  he 
does  is  proof  of  his  initial  force  and  is  promise  that 
the  impulse  will  mount  in  cumulative  strength  to 
surpass  all  obstacles.  Such  capacity  in  a  human 
being  is  the  authentic  sign  that  in  him  is  a  centre 
of  life,  a  vorte.x,  which  is  its  own  environment, 
which  through  its  energies  creates  environment 
for  others  who  live  by  its  radiations,  and  draws 
unto  itself  through  velocity  that  sustenance 
needed  for  its  perpetuation. 

A  being  of  this  inherent  resourcefulness  has 
markings  startling  and  faulty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd;  but  these  markings,  though  they  appear, 
like  the  madness  of  Van  Gogh  and  the  morose- 
ness  of  Cezanne,  to  be  vices  to  the  medicore,  are 
none  the  less  virtues — virtues  that  give  signifi- 
cance to  his  genius.  The  reason  for  them  is 
native  to  his  creative  faculty.  To  epater  le  bour- 
geois is  not  wilful  on  his  part  but  constitutional. 

It  is  due  somewhat  to  geographical  and  political 
conditions  that  a  man  of  this  quality  should 
manifest  such  distinctive  and  dominating  in- 
dividuality in  a  town  like  Seattle  on  the'-Pkcific 
slope;  for  if  the  initial,  uncompromising  art  force, 
powerfully  asserting  itself  in  a  human  being,  is 
in  most  communities  a  signal  for  disdain,  if  not 
actual  suppression,  it  amounts — in  an  environ- 
ment given  over  to  commercial  appreciations — to 
misunderstanding,  ridicule,  a  neglect  more  brutal 
than  assault,  a  negative  circumambient  vacuity 
in  which  and  through  which  creative  life  cannot 
vibrate,  so  escapes  perforce  into  some  other,  more 
fostering  atmosphere;  or,  lacking  this  sturdiness, 
diminishes  to  the  fated  mass-reflexes  of  the 
locality. 

A  curious,  unnoticed,  significant  condition  to- 
day in  the  United  States  is  the  presence  within 
its  borders  of  the  young  Nipponese  of  talent  or 
genius.  Especially  is  the  latter  significant  but 
unnoticed;  for  by  its  very  nature  genius  looks  to 
the  tribe  like  the  childish  play  of  one  apart,  about 


to  be  lost  or  already  so.  The  conventional  herd 
hears  its  own  steady  trampling,  feels  its  compact 
strength  as  a  multiplicity,  against  which  the 
activity  of  one  aloof  seems,  if  not  intolerably 
freakish,  at  least,  sporadic.  When  this  isolated 
adventurer  is  not  merely  one  lost  out  of  the  native 
tribe  itself,  but  is  a  wanderer  from  an  alien 
nation  on  which  tribal  superstition  has  placed  a 
naif  and  barbaric  taboo,  native  racial  conceit 
hardly  permits  so  much  as  a  look  askance  in  his 
direction.  Thus  it  is  that  quite  unknowing  we 
house  in  our  ramshackle  dwellings,  in  quarters 
once  fashionable  but  now  foreign,  fiery,  youthful 
spirits  out  of  the  East,  who  are  writing  ultra- 
modern poems;  composing  and  producing  plays, 
also  ultra-modern;  painting  pictures  in  which  the 
congenital  instinct  of  the  Japanese  for  design  and 
colour  informs  the  assimilation  of  the  methods  of 
the  Flemish  and  French  schools,  and  modifies 
with  a  quite  unexpected  allure  the  forms  of  post- 
impressionism,  cubism  and  other  contemporary 
expressions. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  young  men  in  the 
Northwest  is  the  painter  Yasushi  Tanaka.  Born 
near  Tokio  and  coming  to  this  country  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  is  by  affinity  and  develop- 
ment neither  Japanese  nor  American,  Oriental 
nor  Western.  He  belongs  to  that  species  of 
superior  being,  a  few  representatives  of  which  are 
found  in  any  advanced  nation,  and  which  con- 
stitutes a  kin  irrespective  of  race.  Such  folk, 
who  live  in  the  world  rather  than  in  any  particular 
country,  are  more  like  their  kin  than  like  the 
mediocre  of  their  birth-land. 

Tanaka  combines  with  singular  potency  innate 
Orientalism  and  acquired  Westernism.  He  has 
as  foundation  the  Oriental  profundity  of  hfe- 
understanding,  with  its  power  of  accepting  nature 
and  using  it  constructively,  quite  unknown  in  the 
West,  .^dded  to  this  Buddhistic  principle,  which 
is  part  of  the  unconscious,  conventional  existence 
of  the  East,  is  the  necessity  for  self-conscious- 
ness, the  delight  in  its  detailed  attainment, 
which  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  aim  of 
Western  philosophy.  From  such  a  mixture, 
where  the  ingredients  express  the  urgings  of  a 
high-pressure  vital  impulse,  we  may  expect 
novel,  significant  achievement  along  whatever 
track  its  energies  drive.  Moreover,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  the  Japanese,  arising  from  an  his- 
torical art  stream,  will  produce  through  his  con- 
tact with  Occidental  art  a  union  of  the  two  expres- 
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-ions  and  a  realisation  of  new  art  forms  based 
on  this  union  which  will  be  necessarily  different 
from  any  analogous  union  and  realisation  in  the 
artist  of  Europe  or  America.  It  will  be  different 
and,  considering  the  /elative  depth  of  the  two 
cultures,  a  purer,  more  extreme  development  of 
the  art  force.  A  merely  cursory  glance  at  the 
incalculable  debt  owed  by  French  art  and  its 
offspring,  since  the  time  of  the  De  Goncourts.  to 
the  design  and  ajlour  faculty  of  Japan  would 
repay  the  seeker  with  evidence. 


To  return  to  the  colonist  in  our  country,  it  is 
unfortunately  too  little  understood  that  the 
youth  who  is  thoroughly  trans])lanted  through 
educational  and  industrial  activities  here  is  no 
longer  a  typical  Japanese.  He  belongs  to  the 
littoral  in  national  life  and,  like  that  flora  and 
fauna  that  is  neither  of  land  nor  sea,  he  becomes 
a  distinctive  intermediate  variety. 

This  commingling  of  influences  out  of  1-^ast 
and  West  is  most  noticeable  in  his  colour  sense. 
Western  imitators  of  Japanese  art  surprise  us  by 
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tonalities;  whereas,  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth,  for  his  colour  perceptions  are  so  highly 
evolved,  so  acute,  that  he  has  more  words  in  his 
language  by  which  he  expresses  tints  and  shades 
than  have  we. 

In  his  inherent  tact  about  colour  Tanaka  is 
Japanese.  Like  the  designers  for  the  theatre  of 
his  countrymen  and  for  the  colour  prints,  screens, 
fans,  etc.,  he  produces  through  colour  the  feeling 
of  ripe  fruit,  of  perfumed  atmosphere,  of  life 
lifted  to  ecstasy.  Colour  as  realised  by  him  is 
the  actualising  of  the  intensest  possible  moment 
of  existence,  it  is  a  summation  and  a  unifying  of 
consciousness.  Its  effect  is  frequently  high  key, 
but  on  analysis,  true  to  its  native  source,  its 
characteristic  is  found  to  be  harmony  in  contrast. 
He  is  especially  fond  of  a  certain  spring  green, 
the  yellowing  green  we  see  in  the  young  oak  leaf. 
This  hue  weaves  in  and  out  his  canvases  like 
April's  new  verdure  and  carries  its  hint  of  fra- 
grance and  sap.  About  scarlet,  a  soft,  clear, 
roseate  shade  sometimes  seen  in  the  petals  of 
peonies,  he  shows  a  similar  sentiment. 

Through  colour  his  forms  attain  compelling 
vital  expressiveness.  By  an  exact  rendering  of 
spatial  relationships  in  colour  he  confers  a  life- 
quality  to  objects  startling  in  what  is  ordinarily 
called  realism.  His  aim  is  to  express  the  truth 
of  form,  to  carry  out  all  abstract  feeling  into 
sensuous  form;  and  he  ignores  that  purpose  of 
representation  which  directs  itself  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  functional  shapes.  His  form  is  constructed 
and  not  merely  suggested,  and  it  is  only  con- 
structed form  that  he  calls  art;  for,  in  his  own 
words,  "Pure  form  is  the  real  meaning  of  art." 
Picture-making  he  regards  as  "thing-making," 
which  is  the  result  of  some  realised  form;  but  to 
him  it  is  not  art.  Thus  he  divides  his  work  into 
two  classes :  picture-making,  a  craft ;  and  creative 
investigations,  that  is,  ART.  The  result  of  his 
constructive  faculty  is  an  evocation,  a  new  life 
which  imposes  itself  on  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  Like  all  genuine  art,  be  it  music, 
poetry,  or  painting,  this  evocation  carries  its 
amateur  by  immediate  and,  on  his  part,  un- 
conscious transmutation,  into  a  new  world,  a 
world  of  its  own. 

Like  all  the  young  strong  workers  to-day, 
Tanaka  approaches  his  art  as  a  painter  merely; 
he  cares  nothing  for  subject  as  such.  His  under- 
standing of  the  painter's  art  is  scientific;  technique 
does  not  begin  and  end;  it  is  his  art.     Technique 


being  the  painter — he  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween his  life  and  his  art — each  new  work  repre- 
sents the  solution  of  a  problem  in  the  forward 
course  of  his  painting.  His  work  through  its 
accomplishment  is  a  promise,  a  becoming.  .  .  . 
Starting  with  Cezanne's  formula  of  the  unity  of 
colour  and  form,  his  universe  resolves  itself, 
through  sensuous  reaction,  into  a  world  of  colour. 
This  sensuous  reaction  accompanied  by  sharp 
analysis,  introspective  as  well  as  objective,  pene- 
trates into  the  secrets  of  colour  relationships, 
where  he  finds  ever  new  forms,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, ever  new  realisations  of  himself.  His  art 
is  himself — a  realism  that  answers  progressively 
his  questioning  of  the  universe. 

His  philosophy  and  theory  being  as  they  are 
symptoms  of  the  fiery  impulse  of  creation, 
furnishing  it  also  with  combustion,  is  significant. 
Painting  is  an  adventure.  Each  new  work  is  a 
step  out  into  the  unknown;  like  all  adventurers, 
he  learns  much  from  the  chances  of  the  road  and 
the  result  of  the  undertaking.  Out  of  the  creative 
act  come  philosophy,  theory;  these  do  not  precede 
it.  This  flexibility  of  mind  which  attains  formulae 
through  the  study  of  reality  is  typically  modern. 
It  accents  with  conscious  self-control  an  art  that 
springs  spontaneously  out  of  the  wealth  of  nature. 
Again,  spontaneity,  understood  and  employed  as 
the  inventor  understands  and  employs  the  forces 
of  nature,  signals  the  vigour  and  the  power  of  the 
modern  conception  of  the  art  force.  Through 
these  new  realisations  of  sensuous  form  the  artist 
brings  into  being  new  truth;  his  art  is  constantly 
throwing  off  architectonically  a  structure  of  truth 
commensurate  with  his  life.  This  answers  the 
question,  obviously  inane,  yet  repeated  over  and 
over  again  by  both  critics  and  artists,  as  to 
whether  a  painter  needs  brain.  The  painter  of 
significance,  the  man  who  adds  a  new  element  to 
the  course  of  the  art  of  painting,  is  necessarily 
a  person  of  profound  mind.  He  thinks  searchingly 
and  cosmically  in  terms  of  his  technique. 

This  extreme  unit\'  of  existence,  starting  with 
the  fact  of  colour  and  winning  to  the  inevitable 
identity  of  hfe  and  truth,  constitutes  the  great- 
ness of  Tanaka's  character,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  his  art.  The  impact  of  an  art  that  is  a 
man's  entire  life  is  greater  than  the  impact  of  an 
art  that  is  a  luxury,  and  the  impact  of  a  focused 
life  is  greater  than  that  of  a  life  divided  between 
daily  existence  and  art.  The  result  of  this 
centring  is  an   execution   without    pretense    or 
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affectation.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  being,  it  carries  a  sting  of  sincerity 
frequently  repulsive  to  the  mediocre.  The  wo- 
man whose  mind  has  fatty  degeneration  through 
the  acquisition  of  catch-words,  untempered  by 
concrete  art  study,  cannot  endure  his  frank, 
clean,  non-sentimental  and  painterly  treatment  of 
the  female  figure.  She  is  accustomed  to  a  dirty 
sentimentalising  over  the  female,  to  an  attitude 
of  shame  before  her  and  apology  for  her,  which 
she  calls  reverence;  so  the  conception  of  the 
female  figure  as  object  merely,  a  realisation  of 
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colour  and  form  in  spatial  existence,  shocks  her 
by  its  naturahsm.  Her  ineradicable  sense  of  the 
obscenity  of  woman's  function  obsesses  her  even 
in  the  presence  of  canvases  whose  realism  depends 
on  their  just  rendering  of  spatial  relationships. 
Because  of  this  curious  psychology  of  the  midflle- 
class  woman  and  her  dominance  through  the 
woman's  club  in  provincial  art  circles,  Tanaka's 
work  has  often  been  attacked  on  the  grounds 
of  morality. 

.As  a  result  of  trouble  with  a  local  art  associa- 
tion over  an  exhibit  containing  nudes  that  were 
merely  workmanlike  studies  of  shapes  against 
backgrounds,  he  reri»oved  his  canvases,  k  recent 
exhibit  was  moved  from  the  public  library  on  the 


complaint  of  a  clubwoman.  This  show  was 
housed  by  the  Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society.  The 
figures  that  had  outraged  the  guardian  of  public 
virtue  were  so  mild  in  suggestiveness,  even  to  those 
seeking  it,  that  many  persons  who  visited  the 
Fine  Arts  rooms  merely  to  see  the  works  that 
the  newspapers  had  somewhat  facetiously  de- 
scribed turned  away  disappointed.  Determined 
to  give  them  a  genuine  "sensation,"  the  artist, 
at  a  subsequent  exhibition,  that  of  the  Japanese 
.\rt  .Association,  labeled  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
The  Blue  Cat.  The  clubwomen  promptly  re- 
acted with  newspaper  interviews  in  which  they 
scored  him  for  his  lack  of  "reverence"  for  women 
and  accused  him  of  decadence;  and  a  fellow  artist, 
backing  them  up,  charged  him  with  "sensational- 
ism." In  the  meantime,  and  as  usual,  the  news- 
papers were  making  use  of  the  copy  furnished, 
and  the  last  ripple  of  the  excitement  and 
indignation  over  suggesting  the  similarity  between 
a  woman  and  a  cat  swished  in  no  lesser  town  than 
Boston  itself. 

.\t  this  last  e.xhibit,  the  first  one-man  show  to 
be  held  in  the  large  new  Seattle  Fine  .Arts 
galleries,  the  chairman  of  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee, on  a  protest  from  several  members  of  the 
Society,  suggested  to  Tanaka  the  wisdom  of 
removing  from  the  walls  three  of  his  most  interest- 
ing figure-pieces,  on  the  ground  that  "American 
morals"  were  offended  by  his  crudely  realistic 
representation  of  the  female  figure.  (Parentheti- 
cally, it  may  be  said  that  two  of  these  particular 
paintings  revealed  the  artist's  success  in  the 
purely  decorative  use  of  the  human  body,  one 
of  them,  Ornaments,  being  considered  by  Tanaka 
himself  as  the  strongest  colour  decoration  among 
his  works.  The  third  painting  was  a  very  piquant 
pose  of  an  Occidental  moflel  showing  that  Oriental 
curve  of  the  hips  much  used  now  in  our  aesthetic 
dance  postures.)  Tanaka  defended  nature  and 
the  artist's  right  to  co-ordinate  his  art  with 
nature  herself.  He  further  reminded  his  critics 
that  unless  America  were  a  "secluded  savage 
kingdom"  there  could  be  no  "American  standard 
of  morals."  Then  he  politely  offered  to  remove 
all  his  canvases  from  the  exhibition  rooms. 
Finding  that  he  stood  inflexible  on  the  platform 
of  ".All  or  nothing,"  the  Society  begged  him  not 
to  leave  their  rooms  bare,  so  the  entire  exhibit 
of  some  eighty-two  or  more  works  remained.  At 
the  end  of  the  show  a  man  of  recognised  authori- 
tative   art     judgment — a     well-known    critic — 
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arrived  in  the  city  to  put  on  an  exhibit.  He 
was  unable  to  believe  that  so  varied  and  colour- 
ful a  display  as  Tanaka's,  representing  so  capa- 
bly as  it  did  the  individual  art  force  of  one 
man,  could  excite  anything  but  appreciation.  At 
this,  the  cavillers,  always  meek  before  authority, 
were  abashed  and  apologetic.  It  was,  moreover, 
noticeable  that  many  persons  expressed  them- 
selves as  highly  gratified  that  a  Seattle  man 
should  be  doing  work  of  so  pungent  and  sincere 
a  character. 

At  the  Northwest  exhibit,  held  in  the  same 
galleries  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  Tanaka's 
wall  is  dominated  by  a  life-sized  nude  entitled 
The  North  Light.  Of  this  canvas,  the  same 
connoisseur  said:  "It  is  a  painting  that  any 
gallery  in  the  country  would  be  proud  to  show. 
It  alone  places  Seattle  on  the  artistic  map  of  the 
United  States." 

This  incident  shows  the  fight  all  artists  must 
make,  and  the  especially  intense  fight  the  artist 
from  another  land  and  race  must  make,  in 
American  provincial  communities,  where  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artist's  work  is  usually  a  matter  of  his 
social  politics  and  not  his  creative  gifts,  for 
recognition  of  "freedom  in  the  study  of  nature," 
as  Tanaka  himself  expressed  it  to  the  local  Fine 
Arts,  "and  freedom  in  the  true  and  sincere 
expression  of  that  study."  And  it  further  shows 
the  inevitable  triumph  of  the  genuine  art  force; 
for  the  genuine  art  force  grows  strong  through 
and  because  of  struggle. 

That  an  art  essentially  so  abstract  and  non- 
sentimental,  an  art  founded  on  pure  science, 
should  produce  this  effect  on  communities,  is  a 
symptom  of  the  superficiality  of  our  time  and 
country.  A  sincere,  coldly  rationalised  art  is 
branded  as  immoral,  while  the  salacious  tricks 
of  the  films  and  vaudeville  are  eyed  with  accept- 
ance. Here,  certainly,  the  relation  of  sex  to  art 
could  be  discussed,  were  it  not  a  separate  theme 
in  itself.  Until  we  reach  that  naif  and  sane 
acceptance  of  life  which  admits  male  and  female 
as  French  grammar  admits  gender,  and  the 
prudish  spinster  admits  flowers,  we  shall  be 
battling  with  purity  leagues,  censors,  vice  bri- 
gades, and  all  the  rest  of  the  organisations  of 
unpleasant  thinkers. 

Tanaka's  range  is  from  the  merely  sensuous 
art  of  picture-making  to  investigations  resembling 
Orphic  Cubism.  In  such  works  as  Color  Music, 
Hissing  of  a  Silk  Skirt,  Sound  of  a  Country  Girl's 


Voice,  Surf  Music,  he  has  translated  in  terms  of 
spatial  rhythm  emotions  produced  by  sound.  To 
the  writer  these  "translations"  are  so  successful 
as  to  cease  to  be  translations  but  a  new  art  form. 
In  the  psychological  series,  Akogare  (Psychic 
Cling  as  an  end  by  itself),  In  the  Region  of  Smile, 
Harmonic  Co-existence  of  Softness  and  Fragrance, 
we  have  constructed  colour  form  that  disdains 
functional  imitation.  One  feels  that  such  new 
forms  dynamic  states  of  soul  have  compelled 
may  become  as  intelligible  as  the  forms  of  repre- 
sentative art. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  this  artist  that 
as  an  individual  centring  of  the  universal  art 
force  he  has  exerted  a  marked  educational 
influence  on  this  Northwest  community  where  he 
has  asserted  his  art  life.  Though  still  a  very 
young  man,  he  has  led  many  aspiring  souls  into 
the  joy  of  iesthetic  understanding.  So  universal 
a  character  always  leads,  and  though  the  people 
often  do  not  submit  consciously  to  the  leadership, 
are  even  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it,  they  yet 
cannot  escape  its  magnetism,  they  are  enveloped 
by  its  perfumed  atmosphere,  and  unconsciously 
they  follow  its  direction.  Thus  it  is  that  those 
involved  in  the  local  art  life  have  responded  to 
the  plastic  power  of   this  modern  personality. 

If  our  writers  on  economics  and  sociology 
should  dwell  for  a  serene  understanding  moment 
at  the  fountain  of  true  art,  they  would  write  less 
of  the  high  standard  of  living  as  based  on  money 
and  more  of  the  high  standard  of  living  as  based 
on  the  adventures  of  thought  and  aesthetic  ecstasy; 
they  would  also  write  less  about  assimilating 
ahens  and  the  problem  of  "awakening  Asia" 
and  more  about  that  ceaseless  constructive 
amalgamation  of  East  and  West,  that  blending 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  through  the  art 
interchange,  and  that  delight  in  differences  of  the 
highly  evolved  mentality,  which  of  itself  can 
bring  equipoise  between  races  and  nations.  If 
these  same  sociologists  should  observe  with  a 
more  enlightened  attention  the  non-national, 
universal  characters  who  are  here  and  there  to- 
day significantly  epitomising  in  living  indi- 
viduality the  fundamental  of  manifold  cultures, 
they  would  spend  less  time  compiling  statistics 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  fear  and  hatred 
motiving  commercial,  mediocre,  backward 
humanity. 

Art  is  the  great  conciliatory  force  on  our  planet 
and  the  artist  is  the  supreme  reconciler. 


Exhibited  at  the  Vose  Galleries.  Boston 
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Whenever  the  words  "art  collector" 
are  pronounced  a  quaint  image  rises,  almost 
unconsciously,  before  my  mind.  It  is  the 
image  of  the  middle-aged  man,  contemplating 
intensely  an  object  of  art  which  he  holds  affec- 
tionately in  his  sensitive  fingers.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  paintings,  tapestries,  sculptures — 
a  careful  selection  of  his  steadily  developing 
personal  taste,  gathered  from  the  most  distant 
points  of  the  world  in  years  of  indefatigable 
research.  He  loves  them  as  if  they  were  his 
children,  feels  the  individual  soul  of  each  through 
the  centuries.  The  day  he  adds  another  precious 
object,  passionately  coveted  for  years,  to  his 
jealously  guarded  treasures,  is  the  day  of  his 
greatest  joy;  and  should  he  ever  be  deprived  of 
one  of  them  by  a  cruel  accident  he  would  deplore 
this  loss  more  deeply  than  he  would  mourn  the 
death  of  a  kinsman. 

This  type  of  collector  is  by  no  means  mythi- 
cal nor  even  extinct.  He  is  very  frequent  in 
Europe,  especially  in  France;  why  should  he  be 
so  rare  in  this  country?  It  has  been  stated  that 
we  are  a  young  nation,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
to  exact  from  us  the  same  thorough  understanding 
as  from  a  race  for  centuries  imbued  with  artistic 
sensibility  as  the  French.  But  which  standard 
should  we  apply  if  not  the  highest?  Should  we 
not  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  using  any  other 
one,  no  matter  how  short  our  accomplishments 
might  fall  of  its  claims?  We  do  not  mind  our 
present  shortcomings  as  long  as  we  feel  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  direction  desired;  as  long  as  we 
observe  a  steady,  if  only  slow,  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  our  ambition. 

Reviewing  the  past  season,  we  are  searching  in 
vain  for  signs  of  such  progress,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  notice  tendencies  pointing  toward  very 
different  and  most  inartistic  directions. 

The  pubhc  sale  of  a  notable  Canadian  collection 
of  paintings,  announced  for  January,  has  been 
withdrawn;  the  Bardini  sale,  widely  advertised 
since  last  autumn,  had  been  continually  post- 
poned in  view  of  the  general  apathy  toward 
serious  art  purchases,  and  finally  took  place  when 
the  season  was  practically  over;  a  most  remark- 
able exhibition  of  primitives  at  the  Kleinberger 
Galleries  which  ushered  in  the  season — a  great 


artistic  achievement  worthy  of  the  high  traditions 
upheld  by  these  Galleries  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean — did  not  meet  with  the  response  of  active 
interest  that  had  been  hoped  for.  The  war 
conditions  have  been  generally  blamed  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  But  while  the  application  of  a 
misunderstood  war  economy  toward  art  purchases 
has  paralysed  the  collector's  enterprise  to  some 
extent,  the  real  reasons  for  these  unsettled  and 
unhealthy  conditions  lie  deeper;  they  lie  in  the 
tendencies  which  the  amateur 's  mind  has  followed 
not  only  during  this  season  but  for  some  time 
past.  And,  war  or  no  war,  he  will  never  be  able 
even  to  approach  the  distinguished  type  of  the 
Continental  collector  unless  he  is  strong  enough 
to  free  himself  from  a  threefold  tyranny  which 
hampers  his  every  movement:  the  tyranny  of 
the  reporter,  the  expert,  the  decorator. 

The  reporter's  tyranny  is  perhaps  the  least 
harmful  of  the  three.  True,  it  drives  both 
collectors  and  dealers  toward  sensationalism, 
isolates  them  on  the  narrow  ridge  where  paintings 
or  statues  are  only  pretexts  for  striking  head- 
lines and  more  or  less  fictitious  records  to  be 
established.  It  extols  the  paramount  work, 
which  is  very  rare,  at  the  expense  of  the  much 
more  numerous  works  of  merit  which  alone  can 
incite  a  genuine  demand  for  art  works  on  a  wider 
scale.  Some  dealers  have  understood  this  point 
very  clearly  and  are  doing  their  best  to  remedy- 
conditions;  so  far,  however,  the  assiduous  efforts 
of  the  Ehrich  Galleries  and  others  do  not  seem 
to  ha\'e  had  the  success  they  deserve. 

A  natural  outcome  of  the  reporter's  tyranny  is 
also  the  raising  of  prices  for  certain  art  works 
to  fabulous  heights  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
prices  of  others.  But  the  few  well-advertised 
collectors  who  pay  these  huge  amounts  render  a 
poor  service  to  the  cause  of  art.  They  simply 
frighten  other  potential  buyers  away  and  help 
to  spread  the  belief  that  art  purchases  are  the 
privilege  of  those  fortunate  few  whose  keen  mind 
and  lucky  hand  have  given  them  control  over 
entire  industries  and  over  great  wealth. 

However,  the  reporter's  rule  tickles  the  very 
human  element  of  vanity  containing  the  germ  of 
many  an  unsuspected  achievement.  In  buying 
his  first  painting  a  man  may  follow  his  lowest 
instincts,  the  desire  for  publicity,  the  wish  to 
"bluff"  his  neighbour.  But  the  mere  presence  of 
this  painting,  the  inevitable  contact  with  an 
artistic  expression   might  some  day  develope  a 
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deeper  understanding  in  his  mind  or  even  in  the 
mind  of  the  neighbour  who  was  to  be  "bluffed." 
Thus  the  reporter's  tyranny  might  occasional!}' 
turn  out  to  be  decidedly  constructive,  if  only  in 
a  roundabout  way. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  said  in  all  justice  that  this 
tyrann>-  has  relaxed  its  grip  somewhat  during  the 
past  season.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  several 
important  deals  have  been  concluded  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  the  usual  newspaper 
publicit>-  should  be  omitted,  apparently  on 
account  of  "war  bashfube.ss."  May  we  hope, 
then,  that  this  is  another  despotism  which  the 
war  is  going  to  destroy? 

The  t\ranny  of  the  ex-pert  is  more  dangerous. 
The  man  who  was  the  first  to  ask  casually  a 
scholarly  friend's  opinion  about  a  painting  in  his 
[xjssession,  and  the  scholar  who,  for  con\enience 
sake,  might  have  written  down  this  opinion, 
sureh-  did  not  foresee  the  sweeping  consequences 
of  their  innocent  precedent.  The  commercialis- 
ing of  the  expert's  certificate  has  never  and 
nowhere  found  such  brazen  encouragement  as  of 
late  in  the  set  ideas  of  our  collectors.  Dealers 
with  a  sense  of  humour  will  frankly  admit  that 
the\-  would  not  even  attempt  to  sell  some  excellent 
works  unless  certain  experts  had  "passed"  on 
them;  that  they  would  lose  their  time  in  handling 
pictures  by  certain  masters  because  the  only 
expert  recognised  by  our  collector  for  this  par- 
ticular master  was  either  dead  or  not  to  be 
reached;  that  they  were  not  dealing  in  pictures 
but  in  certificates,  in  "scraps  of  paper";  for 
scraps  of  paper  they  sometimes  must  be  in  \iew 
of  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment. 

Let  us  suppose  a  dealer  own=  a  newly  discovered 
Rembrandt  with  a  certificate  by  some  great 
authority  residing  m  Holland.  The  certificate 
is  lost  in  a  fire.  He  writes  to  Holland;  the  expert 
sends  a  duplicate,  but  the  ship  which  carries  the 
letter  is  torpedoed  and  before  a  further  demand 
can  reach  him  the  expert  dies.  At  that  very 
moment  the  Rembrandt  ceases  to  have  any 
mterest  or  value  for  our  collector  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  dealer  will  be  unable  to  obtain  any  offer, 
no  matter  how  low,  for  a  painting  that  othervvise 
might  have  been  sold  fo'r  a  "record"  price. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  collectors  who  labour 
under  such  prejudices  will  not  rely  sufficientlv 
on  their  own  judgment  to  go  around  and  trv  to 
-discover"  works  of  art;  consequently  Ihev  miss 
what  constitutes  the  greatest  joy  of  the  collector's 


life  abroad.  Following  blindly  their  accepted 
authority,  they  gradually  lose  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing the  intrinsic  value  of  the  art  work;  being 
unable  to  feel  its  soul,  they  substitute  a  name  and 
worship  it.  Puzzling  cases,  like  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's against  the  firm  of  Lewis  &  Simmons,  ha\-c 
not  succeeded  in  undermining  the  expert's  dic- 
tatorship, but,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  have 
aroused  distrust  against  art  works  in  general. 

The  pedigree-hunter  is  a  close  relative  of  the 
name-fiend.  They  both  encourage  fraud  in  ever\- 
possible  form.  Independent  personalities  such  as 
the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  who  laughed  at  experts 
and  at  pedigrees,  are  rare. 

The  t_\Tann\-  of  the  expert  might  be  explained 
as  a  snobbish  exaggeration  of  an  originally  whole- 
.some  motive  of  self-protection  against  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  and  against  errors  of  an  early  igno- 
rance. Although  our  collectors  have  learned  a 
great  deal  since  the  days  of  their  often  too 
credulous  fathers,  they  have  retained  a  certain 
distrust  against  subjects  which  are  not  yet  quite 
familiar  to  them,  and  this  may  yet  be  their 
excuse  for  surrendering  to  the  e.xpert.  But  there 
is  absolutely  no  redeeming  feature  about  the  third 
and  most  pernicious  tyranny,  which  is  the  tyranny 
of  the  decorator. 

.\  Frenchman  who  intends  to  furnish  his  house 
or  his  apartment  will  lay  out  the  plans,  will 
personally  select  furniture,  materials  and  pictures, 
and  may  eventually  call  in  an  upholsterer  to  do 
the  heavy  work;  he  will  then  place  his  paintings, 
tapestries  and  bibelots  wherever  he  likes  to  see 
them  best,  wherever  they  convey  their  individual 
charm  most  effectively  to  his  senses. 

The  wealthy  man  over  here,  unwilling  to  follow 
such  a  course,  has  invented  the  decorator  who,  at 
an  agreed  price,  undertakes  to  provide  for  the 
entire  installation  and  autocratically  imposes  on 
the  docile  owner  his  more  or  less  refijied  taste 
down  to  the  smallest  details.  He  has  to  furnish 
lamp-shades  as  well  as  curtains,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  part  of  his  task  to  cover  the  empty  walls 
with  tapestries  or  paintings,  according  to  the 
space  available.  The  art  works  are  not  to  be 
.selected  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  subservient 
parts  of  a  "scheme,"  and  are  thereby  reduced  to 
the  rank  of  household  goods,  different  in  degree 
perhaps,  but  not  in  manner,  from  the  ink-stand 
and  the  radiator-box. 

The  foremost  motive  guiding  the  decorator  in 
selecting  paintings  is  naturally  the  size  of   the 
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panels.  A  collector  might  be  anxious  to  purchase 
some  picture  of  great  artistic  beauty — the  deco- 
rator will  rarely  allow  him  to  keep  it,  unless  it 
comes  up  to  the  exact  amount  of  inches  he 
requires.  Eighteenth-century  English  painters 
were  not  only  distinguished  artists  but  men  of 
remarkable  foresight.  By  using  canvases  of  three 
or  four  standard  sizes  they  anticipated  the  modern 
decorator's  needs  and  have  been  rewarded  by  his 
special  favour.  But  how  small  a  chance  is  left 
to  others,  to  French  or  Italian  artists  who  often 
used  panels  of  the  oddest  shape  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  their  genius. 

Another  very  important  consideration  for  the 
decorator  is  the  question  of  companion-pictures. 
For  mysterious  reasons  certain  paintings  are  con- 
sidered by  him  of  no  value  unless  they  should 
possess  a  companion.  A  lady  saw  a  charming 
portrait  by  Romney  at  a  dealer's  gallery,  was 
willing  to  buy  it  and  asked  to  have  it  hung  up 
in  her  house.  The  decorator  came  and  explained 
that  there  were  two  spaces,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  mantelpiece,  to  be  filled,  that  the  Romney 
had  no  companion  and  was  consequently  worth- 
less. The  lady  looked  sincerely  worried  when  she 
returned  the  portrait  to  the  dealer.  Later  she 
bought  a  pair  of  nineteenth-century  landscapes 
devoid  of  all  significance. 

The  application  of  such  ridiculous  viewpoints 
is  bound  to  make  our  collectors  lose  all  discrim- 
inative power  sooner  or  later.  How  many  of 
those  who  enter  the  house  of  Duveen  Brothers 
are  still  able  to  appreciate  its  noble  beauty?  It 
seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  a  docile  congrega- 
tion devoutly  listening  to  the  utterances  of  certain 
decorators,  as  if  they  were  gospel  truths,  could 
understand  and  enjoy  the  marvellous  effort  of 
good  taste  which  a  house  like  Gimpel  &  Wilden- 
stein  represents.  An  effeminate  element,  oppos- 
ing serious  art  works,  has  recently  pervaded  the 
decorator's  principles,  has  brought  the  "playful" 
subject  into  favour,  has  championed  "cuteness" 
and  "prettiness,"  the  greatest  enemies  of  beauty. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  decorator  goes  further. 
A  very  fine  Guardi  was  hung  up  in  a  house  under 
circumstances  similar  to  the  Romney  mentioned. 
Unfortunately  it  was  several  inches  too  wide  and 
back  it  went.  Some  time  later  the  decorator  was 
furnishing  another  room  in  the  same  house  and 
found  a  perfectly  suitable  place  for  the  picture 
which,  however,  had  been  sold  in  the  meantime. 
Following  his  idea,  the  decorator  had  the  Guardi 


copied  after  a  photograph  in  a  most  amateurish 
way,  and  hung  the  copy  in  the  room.  It  was 
pathetic  to  hear  the  owner  repeat  his  decorator's 
words,  claiming  that  the  colour  scheme  of  the 
copy  was  much  more  "enchanting"  and  much 
more  suited  to  the  surroundings  than  the 
original  ever  would  have  been. 

We  here  reach  the  border  line  where  the 
decorator's  tyranny  bounds  the  domain  of  crime. 
Blinded  by  the  mania  of  seeing  but  a  useful  spot 
of  colouring  in  every  art  work,  his  is  the  cheap 
reasoning  of  a  man  who  claims  to  enjoy  the  copy 
as  much  as  the  original,  the  imitation  pearl  as 
much  as  the  real  one;  who  fails  to  grasp  that 
unmistakable  something,  the  unique  distinction 
which  the  genuine  art  work  breathes  as  if  it  were 
a  human  being;  whose  very  attitude  means  an 
insult  to  those  who  have  created  art  and  who  will 
create  in  the  future. 

Such  are  the  three  tendencies  which,  in  turn, 
threaten  to  substitute  the  sensation,  the  name,  the 
outline  for  the  soul  of  the  art  work.  While  fully 
realising  the  danger  of  generalisations,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  trend 
of  the  collector's  mind  has  been  following  such 
perverted  paths.  The  few  who  have  been  able 
to  escape  this  trinity  of  despotism  and  who  have 
dared  to  show  a  personal  artistic  taste  are  to 
be  sincerelv  congratulated. 


G 


LOUCESTER,   MASS. 


The  Gallery  on  the  Moors  has  rendered 
notable  service  to  the  country  by  a  continuous 
flow  of  entertainments,  including  pageantry,  music 
and  drama,  the  proceeds  from  which,  mounting 
into  many  thousands  of  dollars,  have  given  further 
demonstration  of  how  art  can  be  utilised  in  these 
parlous  times  to  assist  in  the  war.  People  who  are 
apt  to  deprecate  the  pursuit  of  art  during  war- 
time would  do  well  to  reconsider  their  opinions 
in  the  face  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  so  many 
amateurs  and  artists  at  Gloucester  and  elsewhere 
to  help  a  righteous  cause. 

Just  now  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculpture  and  drawings  is  being  held 
from  August  15  to  September  5.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  in  the  selection  and  hanging,  with 
the  result  that  the  little  gallery,  though  somewhat 
crowded,  makes  an  excellent  impression,  the 
screening  of  the  stage,  which  was  not  observed 
last  year,  being  a  great  improvement. 
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wo   NEW   BRONZES   BY 
A.   PHIMISTER    PROCTOR 
BY    FRANK   OWEN    PAYNE 


There  have  been  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  salesrooms  of  the  Gorham  Company 
two  new  works  by  the  versatile  A.  Phimister 
Proctor,  the  acknowledged  leader  in  animal 
sculpture  and  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of 
the  American  Indian  in  plastic  art.  These 
noteworthy  examples  in  the  field  which  Proctor 
has  made  his  own  are  attracting  much  attention 
from  lovers  of  art  and  admirers  of  this  great 
artist. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Proctor  has 
been  the  foremost  of  American  animal  sculptors. 
His  famous  Princeton  tiger,  his  Prospect  Park 
|)umas,  his  bisons  which  adorn  the  Q  Street 
Bridge  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  his  splendid 
lions  on  the  McKinley  Memorial  in  Buffalo 
have  merited  the  unqualified  praise  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  them.  Criticism  has 
exhausted  all  the  vocabulary  of  praise  in  com- 
mendation of  his  numerous  artistic  creations. 
With  Remington  and  with  Solon  Borgluin,  he 
has  vied  in  delineations  of  W'estern  life  and 
action.     With  Roth,  he  stands  at  the  head  of 


our  .\merican  animal  sculptors.  His  works 
have  been  favourably  compared  with  the  best 
creations  of  Barye  and  Premier. 

What  shall  be  said  concerning  these  new 
productions?  What  more  can  be  said  in  praise 
of  them  than  that  they  are  equal  to  his  best 
previous  efforts  in  sculpture?  Higher  praise 
than  this  can  neither  be  expected  nor  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  bust,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  peer  of  any  sculp- 
tured Indian  hitherto  achieved.  It  possesses 
the  ethnological  accuracy  of  Olin  Warner's 
chieftains,  the  faithful  likeness  seen  in  the  best 
Indian  sculptures  of  MacNeil  and  Weinman, 
and  the  fine  spiritual  aspects  of  Indian  nature 
so  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Dallin.  It  is 
a  most  lifelike  portrait  of  a  noble  chieftain 
with  head  crowned  with  a  splendid  bonnet  of 
feathers.  Pride  and  hauteur  are  seen  written 
in  every  lineament  of  that  expressive  counte- 
nance. It  is  a  fine,  strong  face  of  the  noblest 
aboriginal  type. 

There  is  delicacy  of  touch  and  masterly 
workmanship  of  modelling — an  exquisite  finish 
withal — in  this  admirable  piece  of  sculpture. 
Every  detail  of  the  intricate  feather-work 
head-dress  has  been  modelled  with  infinite  pains 
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BUST   OF    AN    INDIAN 
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and  loving  care.  Surely,  if  future  ages  are  to 
judge  the  aboriginal  American  from  sculptured 
representations  of  him.  such  works  as  this  can- 
not fail  to  place  that  abused  race  in  a  position 
worthy  of  high  respect. 

The  group  possesses  all  the  vigour  of  a  crea- 
tion of  Frederick  Remington,  but  it  is  executed 
with  a  fine  feeling  for  artistic  values  far  sur- 
passing any  of  the  sculptures  of  that  erratic 
artist.  There  is  fear  and  anger  to  be  seen  in 
the  attitude  of  the  bison  in  its  tremendous  effort 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  his  foe;  there  is  rapid 
forward  motion  in  the  pose  of  the  mustang 
obedient  to  his  savage  rider's  will;  there  is  an 
unusual  exhibition  of  energy,  activity  and 
alertness  in  the  Indian  himself.  The  huge 
bulk  of  the  bison  is  contrasted  admirably 
with  the  slender  grace  of  the  horse  as  he 
strains  forward  in  the  effort  to  overtake  the 
terrified  beast. 

The  three  figures  are  combined  into  a  pleasing 
composition  whose  fine  balance  and  rhythm  of 
line  make  it  a  beautiful  object  when  seen  from 
any  point  of  view.  Moreover,  the  masses  and 
lines  are  so  admirably  wrought  out  as  to  give 
unusual  colour  to  the  ensemble. 

Although    this    group    has    been    cast    as    a 


statuette,  being  only  twenty-nine  and  one-half 
inches  high,  it  is  possessed  of  such  monumental 
quality  as  to  make  it  well  worthy  of  being  cast 
in  heroic  size  for  erection  in  some  park.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  in  New  York  City,  where  up 
to  the  present  no  truly  great  Indian  sculpture 
has  been  erected. 

JESUP  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
The  print  room  of  this  famous  little 
library  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  has  been  enlivened 
by  several  exhibitions  this  summer.  From  July 
lo  to  27  were  shown  prints  loaned  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gallatin,  including  Rembrandt,  Diirer,  Fantin, 
Latour,  Meryon  and  Whistler. 

From  July  31  to  August  14  was  an  exhibition  of 
lithographs  by  prominent  artists  reflecting  Brit- 
ain's efforts  and  ideals  in  the  Great  War  loaned 
by  the  British  Government  and  shown  under 
its  '  auspices;  throughout  August  an  exhi- 
bition of  water-colours,  etchings  and  oils  exe- 
cuted by  the  needy  French  students  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  sold  for  their  benefit; 
also,  for  a  week  each,  an  exhibition  of  ancient 
Corean  paintings  and  an  exhibition  of  stained 
glass. 
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HE   WAR  AND   LITHOC.RArHY 
BY   FRANK   WEITKNKAMPF 


The  potential  and  probable  liy- 
products  of  the  present  war  are  of  a 
remarkable  extent  and  variety.  One  has  but  to 
detach  oneself  temporarih-  from  the  necessary 
business  of  fighting  in  order  to  envisage  a  remark- 
able array  of  questions  to  be  faced,  problems  to 
be  solved,  changes  to  be  wrought,  that  should 
enter  deeply  and  with  radical  effect  into  our  na- 
tional life  and  character.  Naturally,  full  fruition 
will  not  come  until  after  the  war,  long  after  the 
war  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bigger  things  in- 
volved. But  powerful  factors,  factors  hardly 
tangible  in  so  far  as  they  are  inherent  in  change 
in  general  mental  attitude,  are  at  the  work  of 
preparation  under  our  very  eyes.  And  this 
work  of  preparation  can  be  aided  and  furthered 
purposely  without  keeping  our  ej'e  oS  the  prime 
dut}-  of  winning  the  war.  We  are  big  enough  to 
do  it,  to  carr\-  on  both  duties  at  the  same  time. 
We  are  doing  it,  in  fact.  Commercial  necessities 
fairly  force  us  into  it.  To  pick  out  only  one  in- 
stance, there  is  the  fight  now  quietly  going  on 
for  the  better  training  of  designers  for  the  enor- 
mous array  of  manufactured  goods  that  are  the 
product  of  their  activity.  A  fight  in  which  the 
.\rt  Alliance  of  America  and  other  bodies  have 
begun  to  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  very 
class  without  which  it  cannot  be  won — the  manu- 
facturers and  their  trade  press. 

Among  the  many  influences,  large  and  small, 
acting  on  our  entire  social  fabric — some  verj' 
evident,  some  exercised  quite  subtly,  unobtru- 
sively— there  is  the  effect  of  war  advertising  on 
the  art  and  process  of  lithography.  If  this  seems 
all  too  small  a  matter  to  consider,  one  has  but  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  great  extent  of  litho- 
graphy as  a  business  and  the  possibilities  of  its 
further  artistic  development. 

The  greatly  increased  activity  in  poster  design 
brought  about  by  Liberty  Loan  and  War-Savings 
Stamp  drives  and  similar  war  work  is  bound  to 
bring  in  its  wake  a  better  understanding  between 
the  artist  and  the  lithographic  printer.  It  was 
needed.  You  cannot  work  in  or  for  a  gi\en 
process  unless  >-ou  understanfl  it.  You  cannot 
model  in  clay  a  statue  to  be  cut  in  granite  in 
the  .same  way  as  if  it  were  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 
Similarly,  oil-colour,  aquarelle,  the  etching  needle, 
the  wood-block  a)ld  graver,  have  each  its  char- 


acteristics which  it  imposes  on  the  work  of  art 
produced  with  it.  Each  has  its  limits  and  its 
[wssibilities  to  be  understood  by  the  artist.  It 
is  the  old  law  of  the  influence  of  the  medium. 

The  artist  who  paints  a  poster  or  other  design 
to  be  reproduced  in  lithography  without  knowing 
an\-thing  about  the  lithographic  process  can 
hardly  effect  the  best  results.  How  can  he,  if 
he  has  not  stood  by  the  side  of  the  lithographer? 
It  is  only  by  seeing  him  at  work  that  he  can 
learn  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  him.  Onl\- 
thus  can  he  come  to  understand  something  about 
treatment  of  lithographic  stone  and  transfer  of 
drawings  from  transfer-paper  to  stone,  or  to 
plate  of  aluminium  or  zinc.  And  there  are  other 
things  to  learn:  combinations  of  colours,  nature 
of  printing  inks,  reduction  of  number  of  printings 
for  colour  work,  proper  handling  of  drawing  ma- 
terials to  facilitate  press-work,  and  other  technical 
matters  that  promote  simplification  of  work  and 
reduction  of  expenses. 

Incidentally  this  brings  to  mind  the  study  of 
advertising  principles.  A  line  design  for  a  mural 
painting  will  not  necessarily  make  a  good  poster. 
The  greatest  artist  in  the  world  might  well  fail  if 
he  approached  the  designing  of  a  poster  in  a 
spirit  of  condescension  which  lost  sight  of  the 
necessities  of  the  job — and  of  its  dignity.  In 
war  we  are  often  admonished  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  enemy.  How  easily  an  artist  ma\- 
underestimate  a  task  that  he  considers  a  by-play, 
or  a  pot-boiler — at  all  events,  something  rather 
beneath  him. 

Now  it  is  precisely  these  matters  conducing 
to  a  more  serious,  honest,  business-like  attitude 
of  thoroughness  towards  a  given  problem  or  task 
that  are  very  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  wide, 
active  interest  aroused  by  these  advertising 
undertakings  of  the  Government  and  its  private 
aids. 

Among  the  artists  who  have  cheerfully  gi\en 
their  services  to  the  work  of  advertising  Liberty 
Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps  there  are  some  who  are 
notable  professionals  in  this  specialty.  But 
there  are  also  not  a  few  of  note  who  have  not 
before  approached  the  task  of  poster  designing. 
They  are  having  a  fine  opportunity  to  learn 
what  the  task  implies.  It  clearly  implies  also  a 
certain  regulation  of  the  point  of  view  which 
their  regular  occupation — painting,  illustrating, 
cartooning — will  impose  on  them.  As  for 
those  who    are    new    at    the   game    and  young 
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in  the  career  of  art,  their  opportunity  is  obvious. 

Distribution  throughout  the  land  of  designs  in 
actual  use  and  public  exhibition  of  designs  en- 
tered in  competition  and  shown  within  the  four 
walls  of  an  exhibition  room  are  offering  a  basis 
of  comparison.  This  will  inevitably  show,  even 
in  the  best  work,  such  weakness  as  may  exist  with 
regard  to  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which  the 
drawing  is  to  be  reproduced  and  to  understand- 
ing of  the  princimes  of  colour  combination  and 
design  necessarjy  to  fill  the  first  requisite  of  a 
poster.  That  requisite  is,  of  course,  to  attract 
promptly  and  state  clearly.  Comparison  and 
comment  are  fairly  invited.  And  the  presence  of 
posters  by  French,  English,  and  other  foreign  art- 
ists acts  as  a  further  incentive. 

Growing  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing on  the  principles  indicated  in  order  to  get  at 
most  effective  results  seems  inevitable.  Where 
that  appreciation  does  not  exist  or  is  not  awak- 
ened, failure  to  turn  out  a  job  which  has  its  own 
proper  dignity  of  thoroughness  and  appropriate- 
ness is  just  as  inevitable.  To  insist  on  the  virtue 
of  appropriateness  is  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter. 
It  means  adjustment  of  the  individual  ability  and 
style  to  the  necessities  of  the  given  case. 

Such  a  discriminating  and  increased  interest  in 
the  lithographic  process  might  conceivably  have 
some  influence  also  on  the  attitude  of  the  litho- 
graphic trade.  It  is  so  easy  to  raise  the  cry 
about  "commercialising  art,"  based  on  a  mis- 
apprehension. It  is  precisely  art  that  has  not 
been  commercialised  enough.  The  alliance  be- 
tween business  and  art,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
seems  hardly  to  have  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  a 
mild  flirtation. 

Finally,  and  incidentally,  may  not  this  war- 
enforced  attention  given  to  lithography  lead  more 
artists  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  process  as 
a  means  of  artistic  expression?  That  is,  as  they 
use  etching,  or  wood-block  cutting,  as  a  medium 
for  original  work. 

Here  is  this  process  of  lithography,  full  of  rich 
resources  and  possibilities,  with  a  range  of  notes 
from  an  evanescent  silvery  gray  to  a  rich,  deep, 
velvety  black.  It  was  once  very  assiduously  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  where  it  had  its  golden  age  in 
a  period  of,  say,  fifty  years  following  1820.  And 
before  the  fuller  development  of  photography, 
lithography  served  for  the  reproduction  of  paint- 
ings. That  may  be  traced  from  the  early  at- 
tempts of  men  such  as  Strixner   to   the  subtle 


translations  into  black-and-white  by  Theophile 
Chauvel,  of  canvases  by  Decamps,  Troyon  and 
others.  LaFarge  paid  interesting  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  lithography  in  this  specialty. 
However,  the  flexibility  and  resources  of  lithog- 
raphy brought  about  an  enormous  extension  of  its 
commercial  uses.  It  is  that  aspect  of  it  which 
is  uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  But  its  use  by 
artists  has  persisted. 

In  the  history  of  artistic  lithography  there  may 
be  noted  the  rich,  racy  marines  of  Eugene  Isabey, 
the  consummate  architectural  delineations  of 
Bonington,  the  masterly  military  scenes  of  Raffet, 
the  magisterial  satires  of  Daumier,  the  graceful 
wit  of  Gavarni,  the  dexterity  of  Menzel,  the 
vaporous  musical  imaginings  of  Fantin-Latour, 
the  silver-point-like,  delicate  portraits  of  Legros, 
the  vigorous  bull-fight  scenes  of  Goya,  the  ex- 
quisitely fastidious  notes  of  Whistler.  To-day, 
in  our  own  land,  we  have  artists  whose  discrimi- 
nating yet  quite  personal  employment  of  the  me- 
dium illustrates,  in  the  variety  of  their  approach 
and  expression,  the  deep  and  wide  richness  of 
resource  on  which  one  can  draw  in  lithography. 
Pennell,  Bellows,  Sterner,  Bolton  Brown,  Weir, 
Mielatz,  Haskell  call  to  mind  a  wide  diversity  of 
styles  and  temperaments  and  moods.  All  of 
these  artists  have  found  full  expression  in  this 
medium  which  they  have  adopted, — and  to  which 
they  have  adapted  themselves  as  one  does  to  a 
different  language  or  dialect.  The  last  point,  as 
indicated  before,  is  essential.  There  are  others 
among  our  artists  whom  one  would  like  to  see  of 
the  company.  For  example,  some  of  Childe 
Hassam's  etchings  seem  fairly  to  cry,  in  their 
subject,  for  lithographic  treatment. 

So,  floating  off  the  broad  stream  of  change  and 
possibilities  and  hopefulness  that  these  troublous 
times  are  bringing,  we  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
many  feeding  rills,  in  a  plea  for  the  exercise  of 
an  art  that  seems  surely  coming  quite  to  its  own 
again. 

BUREAU   OF   ADVICE 
ON  PAINTINGS 

The  International  Studio  gives  authoritative 
opinions  upon  old  and  modern  paintings.  Mr. 
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ESSAY    ON    JOHN    FL.AXMAN 
WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
HIS  DRAWINGS 
BV   MARTIN   BIRNBAUM 


The  ostentatious  Johnsonian  biographies 
written  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  furnish 
us  with  the  thread  of  a  charming  narrative  of 
John  Flaxman's  childhood.  We  first  come  upon 
him  as  a  pathetic  httle  figure,  sitting  among  the 
huge  white  plaster  casts  of  antique  sculpture 
which  his  father  made  at  the  Sign  of  the  Golden 
Head,  on  New  Street,  Covent  Garden.  John 
Flaxman,  senior,  descended  according  to  tradition 
from  an  old  English  family  that  fought  at  Naseby, 
worked  for  Roubiliac,  Scheemakers  and  other 
artists  and  had  opened  the  shop  sLx  months  after 
he  left  the  town  of  York,  where  his  invalid  boy 
was  bom  on  July  6,  1755. 

The  moulages  of  the  ancient  masters  were 
his  pla\-fellows,  and  such  an  environment  natu- 
rally turned  all  his  thoughts  to  sculpture.  His 
future  biographer,  John  Thomas  Smith,  the  gos- 
sipy keeper  of  the  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum,  met  and  encouraged  the  boy 
when  he  was  sLx  years  old.  Romney,  the  dis- 
tinguished painter,  stroked  his  locks,  evinced  an 
interest  in  his  future  career,  gave  him  sound 
artistic  advice  and  offered  to  be  useful  to  him 
in  a  pecuniary-  way.  Then  the  Reverend 
Henr>-  Mathew,  of  Percy  Chapel,  Charlotte 
Street,  while  under  the  spell  of  Winckelmann, 
came  to  order  casts  of  Greek  sculj)ture,  and 
discovered  the  ill-shapen  weakling  on  crutches, 
coughing  and  reading  Latin,  and  taking  im- 
pressions from  seals.  Soon  afterwards,  we  hear 
that  the  rickety  lad  is  translating  Homer  with 
Mrs.  Mathew,  aftd  is  a  centre  of  interest  to  the 


wittv   frequenters   of   her   fashionable   salon   on 
Rathbone  Place. 

England  was  then  enjoying  the  classical  revival 
which  Alexander  Pope's  rhymed  translation  of 
Homer  had  started,  and  Flaxman,  sitting  at  the 
knees  of  his  patroness,  made  drawings  illustrating 
favourite  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Too  weak  physically  to  attend  school,  he  man- 
aged with  the  aid  of  such  friends  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  a  good  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  his  model  in  clay  won  the  first 
prize,  a  gold  "pallelt,"  offered  by  the  Society  of 
.^rts,  a  success  which  was  repeated  in  the  follow- 
ing year  with  a  basso-relievo.  Thereafter  he  was  a 
frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Free  Society  of  Artists 
in  Pall  Mall,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
had  awarded  him  a  pupil's  silver  medal  designed 
by  Cipriani,  "for  a  model  of  an  Academy  figure," 
in  1769.  He  was  not  studying  with  any  particular 
master  at  the  Academy  schools,  and  when  it 
came  to  a  competition  for  the  gold  medal  in 
1772,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bestowed  it  on  a 
pupil  who  did  nothing  of  importance  in  his  later 
career  to  justify  the  president's  choice.  This 
reverse  infuriated  the  rather  conceited  lad,  but 
otherwise  it  had  a  salutary  efi'ect  upon  his  char- 
acter. The  adulation  of  such  distinguished 
women  as  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Mrs.  Chapone,  who  came  to  Mrs.  Mathew's 
reunions,  was  a  dangerous  experience  for  a  feeble 
child.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  his  health 
mended,  his  hobble  disappeared  and,  although 
he  was  never  fitted  for  games  or  violent  forrrfs 
of  exercise,  he  developed  a  certain  alert  manner 
and  ruggedness  of  character  without  losing  that 
winning,  gentle  manner  which  won  everybody's 
liking  and  respect.  At  about  this  time  he  met 
Thomas  Bentley,  who  recognised  his  talents  and 
in    turn    inlroduceii    him    lo   his  partner,  jcisiah 
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Wedgwood.  When  his  father  moved  the  shop 
to  No.  420  on  the  Strand  in  the  year  1775,  we 
find  young  Fla.xman  working  regularly  for  the 
famous  English  potter.  William  Blake,  two 
years  his  junior,  and  Thomas  Stothard  were  his 
bosom  friends  at  the  time,  and  together  they 
frequented  the  "most  agreeable  conversaziones" 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  virtuous  Aspasias 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  1782 
Flaxman  married  the  admirable,  if  sententious 
Miss  Anne  Denman,  and  the  famous  prophecy 
of  Sir  Joshua,  that  Flaxman  had  ruined  himself 
as  an  artist  when  he  became  a  benedict,  was 
among  the  few  rebuffs  which  he  ever  suffered. 
Mrs.  Flaxman  proved  on  the  contrary  to  be  an 
ideal  helpmate  and  a  devoted,  inspiring  com- 
panion. Her  husband's  modest  income  at  the 
time  was  increased  by  working  as  a  collector  of 
the  rates,  and  they  lived  frugally  at  27  Wardour 
Street.  Around  their  simple  hearth  there  gath- 
ered a  few  choice  friends,  chief  among  whom  was 
the  wealthy  squire  and  poet,  Thomas  Hayley, 
who  was  to  become  the  biographer  of  Romney 
and  the  patron  of  Blake.  This  rather  maudlin 
writer's  pretensions  to  connoisseurship  were  quite 
shallow,  but  he  was  a  generous  man  and,  having 
conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  the  Flaxmans, 
he  invited  them  to  spend  their  summers  at 
"Eartham, "  in  Sussex,  where  Romney  and 
Flaxman  decorated  certain  rooms  of  his  villa,  and 
Blake  was  given  tedious  commissions  to  make 
engravings  for  his  patron's  books.  Wedgwood, 
who  at  first  disliked  Flaxman,  also  befriended  him 
during  these  first  years  of  married  life,  and  in  1787 
he  advanced  funds  which  enabled  the  couple  to 
make  an  exhilarating  pilgrimage  to  Italy,  where 
Flaxman  was  to  superintend  the  work  of  the 
potter's  other  modellers  and  draughtsmen. 

The  tour  of  the  happy  pair  closed  the  first 
period  of  Flaxman's  career.  He  was  already 
recognised  as  a  distinguished  sculptor,  but  chiefly 
by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  famous 
Staffordshire  potter,  for  whom  he  continued 
working  regardless  of  the  current  studio  opinion 
that  he  was  degrading  his  talent  by  working  for  a 
tradesman.  His  intuition  for  elegant  movement, 
his  incontestable  charm  and  delicacy,  were  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  Wedgwood's  needs,  but  it  is 
probable  that  these  minute  finikin  labours  crippled 
his  powers  when  he  attempted  heroic  groups. 
Flaxman  spent  seven  idyllic  years  with  his  wife 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  made  his  abode  most 


appropriately  on  the  Via  Felice,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  the  solitude  which  most  young  artists 
regard  as  an  essential  condition  for  serious  work, 
all  strangers  of  distinction  who  passed  through 
Rome  from  time  to  time  were  rather  magnifi- 
cently received  by  him.  Naturally,  the  most 
profound  study  was  no  longer  possible  in  the 
brilliant  milieu  which  Flaxman  thus  created,  but 
his  work  was  nevertheless  a  great  advance  on  the 
extravagances  of  Nollekens,  Gibson  and  other 
pseudo-classical  rivals.  His  detractors  claimed 
that  he  owed  his  popularity  to  his  manner  of 
living  rather  than  to  the  quality  of  his  work, 
but,  in  place  of  the  popular  mannerisms  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  undoubtedly  substituted 
a  loftier,  purer  style,  founded  on  the  sound 
aesthetic  principles  which  Winckelmann  had 
rediscovered.  Many  of  his  Roman  groups 
were  magnificently  conceived  but  their  life 
waned  when  Flaxman's  artisans  began  to  finish 
them  in  marble.  It  was  a  point  of  scrupulous 
honour  with  him  to  complete  his  work  on  time, 
and  it  was  physically  impossible  to  devote  suffi- 
cient care  and  thought  to  each  group,  especially 
when  some  of  these  were  colossal  in  size. 

In  two  fields,  however,  Flaxman  achieved  lasting 
and  notable  successes.  These  were  the  memorial 
tombstones — an  art  form  favoured  by  Flaxman's 
Anglicanism — and  the  marvellously  fine  drawings. 
On  the  reliefs  he  symbolised  without  triteness  the 
homely  Christian  virtues  and  themes  like  sorrow, 
maternal  tenderness,  consolation  or  tranquil 
piety.  Flaxman's  embodiments  bear  testimony 
to  his  devotional  tendency  and  combine  classical 
feeling  and  genuine  pathos  in  a  rare  degree. 
Though  frequently  slightly  mannered,  Canova, 
his  generous  rival  and  admirer,  thought  they 
excelled  all  other  contemporary  sculptures.  Their 
clarity  and  purity  remind  one  of  the  lyric  com- 
position of  Mendelssohn,  and  through  such 
threnodies  in  stone  which  fill  the  churches  of 
England,  and  the  amazingly  beautiful  drawings, 
may  be  traced  Flaxman's  lasting  impression  on 
English  art  Had  his  manual  dexterity  and 
power  of  execution  in  marble  equalled  his  e.x- 
cjuisite  sentiment  and  the  nobility  of  his  concep- 
tions, as  displayed  in  such  original  clay  models 
as  are  preserved  in  the  Flaxman  Gallery  of 
University  College,  Flaxman's  renown  as  a  sculptor 
would  have  been  greatly  enhanced. 

While  executing  his  marble  sculptures, 
Flaxman  turned  as  a  relaxation  to  his   childish 
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amusement  of  illustrating.  His  most  important 
series  of  designs  are  the  thirty-nine  drawings 
illustrating  the  Iliad  and  thirty-four  for  the 
Odyssey,  commissioned  by  Mrs.  Hare  Naylor; 
about  thirty-six  drawings  inspired  by  the 
tragedies  of  ^^schylus  made  for  the  Dowager 
Countess  Spencer,  who  paid  a  guinea  apiece 
for  them,  and  the  drawings  illustrating  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  executed  for  Thomas  Hope. 
These  facile,  unpretentious  works  are  natur- 
ally of  var\-ing  degrees  of  beauty,  and  fre- 
quently the  artist  not  only  interpreted  a  passage 
in  two  or  three  ways,  but  made  important  final 


English  edition,  to  take  their  place.  Blake's 
style  was  not  as  suave  as  the  Italian's  but  the 
fact  is  that  all  the  engravers  who  intervened 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  artist  and  his  own 
e.xpression  fell  far  short  of  the  delightful  originals, 
as  may  readily  be  seen  by  comparing  the  drawing 
and  engraving  of  any  particular  design.  Flaxman 
had  a  genuine  llair  for  ringing  the  finest  shades 
of  sentiment  out  of  the  slightest  Homeric  episode 
and  when  we  turn  the  pages  of  one  of  the  engraved 
folios  in  the  dim  shadows  of  a  library  our  com- 
monplaces disappear  and  we  join  the  assemblies 
of    the    radiant    gods   on    Olympus,    follow    the 
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changes  while  the  appro\ed  drawing  was  being 
engraved.  The  plates  soon  achieved  a  world-wide 
success,  became  familiar  to  all  students  through 
the  engra\ings  of  Pilori,  Blake  and  others,  and 
were  published  almost  simultaneously  in  England, 
France  and  Germany.  The  Homer  first  appeared 
in  1/93,  the  .fechylus  in  1794,  and  the  Dante  in 
1806,  but  all  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Thomas  Pilori,  an  Italian,  the  most  popular 
engraver  of  the  time,  did  most  of  the  work  of 
interpretation.  His  name  carried  weight  with  the 
public  and  his  plates  were  even  shipped  to  Eng- 
land for  publication,  but  the  Odyssey  plates  were 
lost  at  sea,  and  William  Blake,  who  hated  the 
task,  had  to  hastily  make  a  new  set  of  temporary 
engra\-ings   at    fix"*;   guineas   each   for   the   first 


fortunes  of  the  glorious  heroes  of  Troy,  mingle 
with  the  graceful  companions  of  Nausicaa,  mourn 
with  Achilles  over  the  body  of  the  youthful 
Patroclus  or  sail  the  perilous  seas  with  crafty 
Ulysses.  The  pellucid  beauty  of  the  drawings  is 
never  meretricious.  The  lovely  draperies  with 
their  slender  folds,  the  subtly  ordered  combina- 
tions of  figures,  the  economy  of  means  employed, 
the  Hellenic  severity  tempered  by  Flaxman 's  rare 
sweetness — all  these  elements  recall  the  highest 
periods  of  art,  whereas  the  union  of  noble  tender- 
ness and  dignified  reticence  exactly  suited  the 
temper  of  the  sculptor's  era.  Amateurs  were  de- 
lighted with  them,  and  it  is  to  these  works  that 
the  entire  English  school  of  sentimentalists,  from 
.•\ngelica  Kauffmann  tlownwards,  may  be  traced. 
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A  fine  spirituality  seems  to  lurk  about  these 
designs,  and  when  they  reached  Romney  he  wrote 
quite  soberly  to  their  common  friend  Hayley: 
"I  have  seen  the  book  of  prints  for  the  Odyssey 
by  our  dear  and  admirable  artist  Flaxman. 
They  are  simple,  grand  and  pure;  I  may  say  with 
truth,  very  fine.  They  look  as  if  they  had  been 
made  in  the  age  when  Homer  wrote."  Later 
when  the  morose  painter  heard  that  Flaxman  was 
returning  from  Rome,  he  again  wrote  to  their 
patron:  "Though  he  is  not  here  in  person,  I  have 
caught  a  portion  of  his  soul  from  the  beautiful 
images  of  his  Homer  and  Dante.  I  am  charmed 
with  them;  they  have  thrown  a  light  upon  my 
mind  that  has  dissipated  some  of  its  thick 
gloom."  The  talented  Fuseli,  who  had  charge  of 
the  Royal  Academy  collections,  declared  himself 
outdone,  and  Canova  extolled  them.  Lord  Byron, 
speaking  of  the  Dante  drawings,  said  that  Flax- 
man's  designs  constituted  the  best  translation 
of  the  Italian  poet's  work,  and  the  ponderous 
philosopher  Schlegel,  chief  among  German  critics 
of  the  time,  also  lauded  the  drawings  in  his  most 
vehement  Teutonic  manner.  In  after  years,  when 
he  was  the  artistic  oracle  of  fashionable  London, 
Flaxman  assured  his  auditors  that  the  most 
successful  of  his  figures  displayed  in  his  illustra- 
tions of  Homer,  ^^schylus  and  Dante  were  procured 
from  innocent  street  vagrants  and  similarly 
natural  and  unsophisticated  sources.  The  draw- 
ings are,  indeed,  instinct  with  inspiration  and 
animation  which  only  nature  can  give,  but  he 
carefully  studied  classic  sources  as  well.  The 
designs  have  the  inexhaustible  gift  of  suggestion 
that  the  old  vase  drawings  can  boast  of,  but 
although  he  made  their  beauties  his  own,  and  his 
designs  are  archaeologically  correct,  they  are 
never  mere  pastiches  of  Greek  originals.  He 
handles  this  antique  world  in  a  wonderfully 
penetrative  way,  as  though  he  enjoyed  some 
subtle  affinity  with  Hellenism,  and  all  the  works 
are  characterised  by  a  serene  vigour  and  placid 
elegance  which  easily  justify  their  universal 
celebrity. 

While  the  merits  of  these  drawings  of  Flaxman 
were  highly  appreciated  as  soon  as  they  made 
their  appearance  in  weak  engraved  form,  their 
unique  importance  and  great  influence  have  not 
been  adequately  studied  or  commented  upon. 
Meier-Graefe,  one  of  the  best  of  our  contempo- 
rary critics,  seems  to  have  felt  their  power,  for 
he  places   them  on  a  level  beyond  the  reach  of 


William  Blake.  "It  is  difficult  to  understand," 
he  asserts,  "why  the  strange  nimbus  that  encir- 
cles Blake  should  have  been  conferred  upon  him 
rather  than  upon  his  compatriot  Fla.xman.  Some 
of  Flaxman's  outline  drawings  illustrating  Dante 
seem  to  me  more  valuable  than  all  Blake's 
illustrations  put  together."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true  that  Blake's  vigorous  genius  undoubt- 
edly affected  Flaxman,  who  extolled  the  mystical 
drawings,  claimed  that  they  were  equal  to  those 
of  Michelangelo,  and  added  that  "his  poems  are 
as  grand  as  his  pictures."  When  Gary,  the  trans- 
lator of  Dante,  referred  slightingly  to  Blake's 
powers,  Flaxman  was  deeply  offended.  Touched 
by  the  quality  of  his  friend's  poetical  gifts,  Flax- 
man began  early  to  show  his  generous,  kindly 
attitude  by  counselling  the  publication  in  1783 
of  that  excessively  rare  octavo  volume,  Poetical 
Sketches  by  W.  B.,  and  after  joining  with  the  Rev\ 
H.  Mathew  in  the  expense,  they  presented  the 
entire  edition  to  the  poet,  to  dispose  of  to  his 
own  advantage.  Fla.xman  may  also  have  intro- 
duced Blake  to  Wedgwood,  for  whom  he  engraved 
a  show  list  of  the  potter's  productions,  and  then 
he  secured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Hayley.  In 
1800  Blake  was  persuaded  to  take  up  his  residence 
with  that  writer  in  Sussex  and  to  make  engrav- 
ings for  his  Life  of  Cowper.  He  was  at  first 
extravagant  in  recognition  of  his  indebtedness, 
addressed  a  charming  poem  to  Mrs.  Flaxman, 
and  repeatedly  wrote  letters  to  his  "dear  sculptor 
of  Eternity."  Secretly,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  despised  both  Flaxman  and  his  host  Hayle\% 
who  was  really  sensitive  to  the  originality  of 
Blake's  talents,  and  in  the  famous  Rossetti  manu- 
script, owned  by  Mr.  W.  A.  White  of  Brookhoi, 
are  found  many  effusions  like  the  following 
couplet,  which  does  credit  to  Blake's  spleenful 
temper: 

"My  title  as  a  genius  thus  is  proved — 

Not  praised  by  Hayley,  nor  by  Flaxman  loved." 

His  strange  nature  forgot  every  kindness.  It 
galled  him  to  observe  careers  like  Fla.xman's,  the 
success  and  harmony  of  which  nothing  seemed 
ever  to  mar.  Nor  could  his  wild  spirit  brook 
Hayley's  conventional  banalities  and,  after  a 
residence  of  three  years  at  Eartham,  he  broke  off 
all  relations  with  the  writer  rather  than  offer  his 
genius  to  serve  such  offices.  An  account  of  the 
social  relations  of  these  three  men  would  make  a 
fascinating  study  of  the  artistic  temperament, 
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but  we  are  immediately  concerned  only  with  the 
very  real  artistic  debt  which  Flaxman  and  Blake 
owed  one  another.  Blake  in  the  Rossetti  manu- 
script wrote:  "Flaxman  cannot  deny  that  one  of 
the  very  first  monuments  he  did  I  gratuitously 
designed  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
blasting  my  character  to  Macklin,  my  employer, 
as  Macklin  told  me  at  the  time.  How  much  of 
his  Homer  and  Dante  he  will  allow  to  be  mine 
I  do  not  know,  as  he  went  far  enough  off  to 
publish  them,  even  to  Italy,  but  the  public  will 
know."  Students  will  recall  that  Linnell,  who 
in  1818  became  Blake's  chief  friend  and  disciple, 
commissioned  the  artist  to  execute  a  set  of 
designs  for  Dante,  and  that  work  on  these  was 
begun  about  the  year  1821,  more  than  fifteen 
years  after  Flaxman's  designs  had  become  familiar 
to  the  public.  Even  laying  aside  such  evidence, 
however,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  earliest 
and  cruder,  if  more  powerful  drawings  of  Blake 
with  those  made  after  he  had  engraved  some  of 
Flaxman's  designs  to  recognise  his  debt  to  the 
sculptor.  Flaxman's  rather  soothing  influence 
may  not  always  have  been  for  the  better,  but 
Blake  could  not  have  missed  the  monumental 
symmetry,  the  gem-like  purity  and  simplicity  of 
his  friend's  drawings.  Flaxman  was  an  exponent 
of  mild  rapture  and  innocence  and  only  rarely 
of  horror  or  passion.  He  seized  upon  the  homely 
domestic  virtues,  the  joys  of  kinship  or  the  pain 
of  loss,  and  expressed  these  in  large  abstract 
forms  with  the  greatest  variety  and  ever-increas- 
ing profundity,  making  the  beauty  of  the  gestures 
permanent  and  universal  in  appeal.  Romney,  as 
we  have  seen,  succumbed  to  their  charms,  and 
Lawrence's  Homeric  drawings,  now  scattered 
through  American  collections,  show  that  he  too 
had  familiarised  himself  with  their  staid  and 
quiet  loveliness.  His  strength  did  not  ky  in  the 
field  of  violent  emotion,  and  his  giants,  demons 
and  furies,  as  compared  with  Blake's,  are  gently 
reassuring  in  spite  of  their  fearsome  visages.  A 
unique  sentiment,  using  the  word  in  the  finest 
sense,  was  the  mainspring  of  his  fertile  art.  His 
science,  taste  and  thorough  training  made  him  a 
master  of  the  human  form  treated  abstractly, 
but  he  had  the  defects  of  his  good  qualities,  and 
only  the  captious  critic  will  contrast  his  spon- 
taneous flow  of  invention,  superb  technical  beauty, 
infinite  grace,  clarity  and  harmony,  with  Blake's 
childish  genius,  mysticism,  rude,  unpolished  di- 
rectness and   his  tremendous,  extravagant   con- 


ceptions. Flaxman's  drawings  place  him  on  a 
level  with  the  most  consummate  draughtsmen  of 
all  times,  whereas  Blake's  imagination  was  in 
rebellion  against  and  crippled  his  technical  power. 
We  have  noted  that  in  Germany  the  praise  of 
.Schlegel  coupled  with  the  interest  aroused  by 
Winckelmann  in  matters  Hellenistic  made  Flax- 
man immensely  popular,  and  the  influence  which 
his  drawings  exerted  on  Continental  art  is  clearly 
traceable.  In  France,  however,  the  art  of  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  despised,  and  although 
Flaxman  was  described  as  the  ''  mervcilleiix 
e.vcaleur  dcs  chants  homeriques,"  the  debt  of  that 
country  to  Flaxman  has  only  recently  begun  to 
be  recognised.  When  Flaxman  went  to  Paris 
with  Benjamin  West  in  1802  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  to  view  Napoleon's  precious  spoils,  he 
declined  stiffly  any  interchange  of  civilities  and 
courtesies  with  the  French  artists,  who  in  Flax- 
man's opinion  were  instrumental  and  respon  ib'e 
for  the  ransacking  of  Italy.  Religion  was  a  living 
principle  with  him,  influencing  not  only  his  life 
but  his  work.  "The  Reverend  John  Flaxman" 
he  was  jestingly  called  by  the  obstreperous  Fuseli, 
and  the  epithet  was  a  happy  one,  for  Flaxman, 
like  a  rigid  Puritan,  held  immorality  in  absolute 
horror,  and  would  never  excuse  or  condone  it  on 
the  ground  of  the  brilliance  or  cleverness  of  the 
artistic  sinner.  Just  as  his  Bacchanales  were  not 
religious  frenzies  but  merely  patriarchal  cere- 
monies, psalms  and  hymns  in  stone,  so  his  polit- 
ical conduct  was  maintained  consistently  with 
moral  principles  which  compelled  him  to  refuse 
to  meet  the  Emperor  or  his  official  painter,  David, 
whom  he  had  condemned  in  an  open  letter  dated 
1797.  Afl  regicides  and  atheists  were  avoided  and 
the  palm  of  beauty  was  awarded  to  the  incom- 
parable Ingres.  It  was  probably  on  the  strength 
of  Flaxman's  influential  expression  of  opinion  that 
Ingres  won  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome  with  his 
Achilles  and  the  Ambassadors  of  A ga »i emno  11,  and 
Ingres  in  turn  paid  Flaxman  a  compliment  by 
giving  him  a  prominent  position  in  the  famous 
Homage  to  Homer,  begun  in  the  year  of  Flaxman's 
death.  The  greatest  of  French  draughtsmen  pos- 
sessed an  original  drawing  by  the  English  master, 
depicting  the  bound  Prometheus  visited  by  the 
Oceanides,  and  this  was  treasured  along  with  the 
sketches  of  Raphael  and  the  manuscripts  of 
Mozart  and  Gluck.  In  his  note-books  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Montauban,  the  great  French- 
man repeatedly  refers  with  intense  interest  and 
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admiration  to  Flaxman,  and  he  unquestionably 
borrowed  the  Jupiter  of  Flaxman's  Iliad  when  he 
painted  the  Homage  to  Homer,  in  which  the 
English  sculptor  may  be  seen  standing  beside 
Mme.  Dacier  to  the  right  of  the  enthroned  blind 
p)oet.  Both  artists  became  as  it  were  mediators 
between  the  realism  of  modern  times  and  the 
formal  austere  idealism  of  the  ancients.  Through 
Ingres,  the  influence  of  Flaxman  extended  to 
Flandrin,  Chasserieu  and  to  Ar\^  Scheffer,  who 
must  have  known  the  Dante  drawing  La  bocca  mi 
baccio  lullo  tremanii  when  he  painted  his  Paolo 
and  Francesca.  Furthermore  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Ingres  as  well  as  Flaxman  owe  their  immor- 
tality chiefly  to  occasional  drawings,  executed  for 
slight  remuneration. 

When  in  1794  the  Fla.xmans  returned  to 
London  from  Rome,  with  a  collection  of  casts  for 
Romney,  they  took  commodious  quarters  in 
Buckingham  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  where  the 
household  included  his  sister-in-law,  Maria  Den- 
man,  and  his  half-sister,  Mary  Ann  Flaxman, 
thirteen  years  his  junior  and  herself  favorably 
known  as  an  artist.  Their  life  was  very  happy 
and  Henri,-  Crabbe  Robinson,  in  his  famous  diary, 
gives  charming  vignettes  of  the  pleasant  spirit 
which  reigned  there.  He  always  saw  the  New 
Year  in  at  their  home,  which  boasted  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Hayleys,  Samuel  Rogers,  Stothard, 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Romney.     In  1795,  the 


last  year  of  his  activity,  the  latter  painted  the 
original  of  the  well-known  picture  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  showing  the  sculptor  at  work  on 
the  bust  of  Hayley,  with  the  latter's  son  in  the 
background.  It  became  the  subject  of  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unseemly  wrangle  between  Hayley  and 
Romney's  son,  and  was  finally  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  Thomas  Greene,  who  was  Romney's 
solicitor.  Lawrence  has  also  left  fine  souvenirs 
of  his  visits  in  the  shape  of  two  most  beautiful 
portrait  drawings  of  Flaxman  and  his  wife,  whom 
he  highly  esteemed.  There  is,  indeed,  not  a 
single  dissenting  voice  in  the  chorus  which  all  the 
commentators  of  the  period  sing  in  Flaxman's 
praise,  for  the  elevation  of  thought  which  char- 
acterised him  as  an  artist  marked  him  as  a  man. 
Even  the  suspicious  Romney  loved  and  admired 
him,  and  Crabbe  Robinson  takes  pleasure  in 
amplifying  all  the  contemporary  descriptions  of 
his  "good-humoured,  even  frolicsome,  kind- 
hearted"  friend. 

Signal  honours,  dignities  and  important  com- 
missions came  thick  and  fast  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Academy  of  St.  Luke's.  During  his  absence,  Sir 
Joshua  had  died,  and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  his 
reproved  sculptor  was  now  deemed  the  most 
worthy  to  execute  the  statue  in  his  honour  which 
now  stands  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1797  he  became  an  .Associate  of  the  English  Roval 
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Academy,  and  in  1800,  on  presenting  it  with  his 
Apollo  and  Marpessa — fine  in  conception  but  as 
usual  weak  in  execution — he  was  made  a  full 
Academician.  In  1810  a  chair  of  sculpture  was 
created  for  him  and  in  connection  with  this  office 
he  delivered  the  ten  lectures  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  As  printed,  the  lectures  make  dull 
reading,  for  Flaxman  was  not  an  artist  in  words, 
but  his  admiration  for  primitive  Greek,  Gothic 
and  Egyptian  prove  that  his  taste  and  judgment 
were  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  contributed 
various  anonymous  articles  to  the  old  encj-clo- 
paedia  of  Rees  and  he  was  one  of  the  experts 
called  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Elgin  marbles  by  the  English  nation.  His 
professorial  and  social  activities  did  not  diminish 
his  ardour  for  work  and  he  was  busy  with  a  vast 
number  of  monuments.  Almost  one  hundred  of 
his  works  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions  alone  and  how  many  more 
abound  in  the  cathedrals  of  England,  no  one  has 
as  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  tell.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  in  these  he  failed  so  often  to  preserve  to  the 
end  of  his  labours  the  force  of  his  original  inspira- 
tion and  impulse,  as  he  did  in  the  drawings. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  career,  Flaxman  became 
interested  in  applied  art.  In  181 7  he  designed  a 
charming  classical  tripod,  presented  to  the  actor 
John  Kemble,  and  he  began  the  still  more  im- 
portant Shield  of  Achilles  for  the  eminent  silver- 
smiths, Rundell  &  Bridge.  For  this  singularly 
involved  and  ver}-  skilful  ring-shaped  composi- 
tion, inspired  by  the  celebrated  Eighteenth  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  he  received  £620,  and  replicas  in  silver 
were  made  for  George  IV  and  other  distinguished 
personages.  A  plaster  copy  about  three  feet  in 
diameter  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  led  contemporary  criticism  by 
praising  it  extravagantly,  as  unsurpassed  even  by 
Michelangelo — '"a  divine  work;  unequalled  in 
its  combination  of  beauty,  variety  and  grandeur." 

Flaxman's  career  suffered  a  fatal  blow  when 
his  wife  died,  after  several  strokes,  on  February  6, 
1820.  He  had  always  been  interested  in  Sweden- 
borgianism  and  he  now  became  more  mystical  and 
melancholy.  He  had  been  intimate  with  Blake 
for  many  years,  and  we  learn  with  no  great 
surprise  that  Sharp,  the  engraver,  who  was  a 
spiritualist,  invited  him  to  lead  the  Jews  back  to 
Jerusalem  and  become  their  chief  architect  to 
rebuild  the  Temple.  While  nothing  came  of  this, 
he  withdrew  more  and  more  from  societ\-  and 


devoted  himself  to  his  work.  In  1822  he  ad- 
dressed the  Royal  Academy  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  his  Italian  admirer,  Canova,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  finishing  his  Cupid, 
Psyche,  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and  other  figures, 
his  tasks  were  pleasantly  interrupted  by  a  visit 
from  Schlegel.  He  had  finished  the  exterior 
decorations  for  Covent  Garden  and  was  at  work 
on  designs  for  Buckingham  Palace  when  he 
became  ill.  Allan  Cunningham  gives  us  a 
curious  account  of  his  last  days.  It  appears  that 
an  admirer  arrived  at  the  sculptor's  studio  with 
an  Italian  book.  "Sir,"  said  the  visitor,  "it  was 
so  generally  believed  throughout  Italy  that  you 
were  dead  that  my  friend,  the  author,  determined 
to  show  the  world  how  much  he  esteemed  your 
genius,  and  having  this  book  ready  for  publication, 
he  has  inscribed  it  '.4/  Ombra  di  Flaxman.'''' 
Flaxman  smiled,  and  accepted  the  volume  with 
unaffected  modesty;  this  occurred  on  Saturday, 
the  2nd  of  December,  when  he  was  well  and 
cheerful;  the  next  day  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
with  cold,  and  on  the  7th  (1826)  he  was  dead. 
He  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  near  the  old  St.  Pancras  Church, 
accompanied  b\'  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  exhibited  his  statue  of 
John  Kemble  in  the  following  year. 

The  entire  nation  mourned  him  and  shortly 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  his  deceased  friend  to  the  students  of 
the  Academy.  This  estimate  of  Sir  Thomas, 
though  obviously  friendly,  contains  some  subtle 
criticism.  To  us,  the  drawings  which  are  now 
universally  recognised  to  be  his  most  important 
works  have  a  special  contemporary  significance. 
They  afford  a  kind  of  standard  by  which  any 
artist  might  take  the  measure  of  his  graphic 
ability.  The  power  of  Van  Gogh,  the  theoretical 
importance  of  Picasso,  and  the  dignified  failures 
of  the  post-impressionists  have  temporarily 
blinded  us  to  obvious  beauty.  We  need  some- 
thing to  liberate  us  from  the  tyranny  of  our  more 
or  less  ugly  mode  in  art,  and  these  superb  draw- 
ings, incisive,  suave,  tender  or  voluptuous,  vigor- 
ous and  yet  serene,  aerial  in  their  delicacy,  quiet 
in  their  loveliness  and  elegant  in  execution,  like 
the  playing  of  Heifetz  or  the  singing  of  Galli-Curci, 
will  again  exercise  their  imperishable  influence  and 
help  to  carry  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  highest 
form  of  ci\-ilised  life  was  a  manifestation  of  noble 
■beaut\-. 
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It  is  an  interesting  truth  that  originality,  for 
its  own  sake,  has  never  achieved  worthy  results 
in  either  architecture  or  furniture. 

Granting  to  the  master  designers  of  the  past 
their  full  meed  of  credit  as  originators,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  architecture  and  furniture,  in 
the  forms  which  we  most  admire  to-day,  were 
products  of  evolution  and  not  products  of  sheer 
origination.  It  is  because  of  this  that  sporadic 
efforts  at  inventing  new  styles  have  never  suc- 
ceeded, and  we  find  ourselves  year  after  year 
becoming  more  intelligently  appreciative  of  the 
old  styles. 

In  the  appreciation  of  furniture  forms,  in  our 
present  era  of  reproductions  and  adaptations, 
intelligence  is  highly  rewarded,  because  furniture 
occupies  an  intimate  place  in  our  lives  and  oflFers 
more  points  of  personal  contact  than  architecture. 
It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that  furniture,  through 
the  medium  of  interior  decoration,  is  the  connect- 


ing link  between  human  beings  and  architecture. 

In  the  general  consideration  of  furniture  there 
has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  people  to  confuse  antiques  and  reproduc- 
tions, to  regard  the  reproduction  as  a  substitute 
for  the  antique.  Another  mistaken  idea,  often 
encountered,  is  that  the  reproduction  of  a  piece 
of  period  furniture  is  fraudulently  intended  to 
deceive  or  to  masquerade  as  an  antique. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  furniture  made  in 
this  country  to-day,  and  even  much  that  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  best,  possesses  amply 
sufficient  merit  to  take  care  of  itself  without 
borrowing  any  of  the  glamour  of  the  antique. 

There  are  certain  qualities  inherent  in  antique 
furniture  which  make  it  a  thing  entirely  different 
from  modern  furniture  which  may  be  fashioned 
in  the  same  form.  A  piece  of  antique  furniture 
should  be  esteemed  because  of  its  romantic 
qualities,  because  it  is  a  family  heirloom,  because 
its  "  pedigree  "  proves  it  to  have  been  the  one-time 
possession  of  a  bygone  celebrity,  or  because,  if 
nothing  else,  it  is  contemporary  with  some  older 
and  more  picturesque  time  than  our  own.  Com- 
pared with  these  properties,  the  worm-holes  or 
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the  cracks  or  the  patine  of  antiquity  are  relatively 
unimportant  and  obviously  superficial. 

The  superficial  indications  of  antiquity  may  be 
imitated  or  even  so  skilfully  forged  as  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  real,  but  the  practice  is  both 
dishonest  and  unintelligent.  The  intrinsic  facts 
of  antiquity  cannot  be  imitated,  and  they  are 
the  chief  attributes  of  antique  furniture  which 
constitute  any  valid  reasons  for  its  acquisition. 

Among  other  superficial  qualities  of  antique 
furniture  which  may  be  copied  in  the  modern 
reproduction,  and  qualities  but  recently  appre- 


ihe  ditTerence  between  the  hand-made  and  the 
machine-made  product,  though,  in  the  case  of 
furniture,  the  machine  can  do  but  a  part  of  the 
work,  and  much  remains  for  the  hand. 

The  jesthetic  and  decorative  value  of  modern 
furniture  to-day  is  largely  gauged  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  evidences  of  hand-finishing  eliminate 
the  evidences  of  machine-cutting. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  technical  points 
to  be  considered  in  modern  as  compared  with 
antique  furniture  would  be  an  extensive  under- 
taking:    I  would  dispel  the  frequently-met  de- 
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ciated,  are  the  softness  of  contour  and  the  mel- 
lowTiess  of  colour  characteristic  of  old  pieces. 
These  qualities  have  a  distinct  decorative  value, 
by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  any  intent  to 
deceive.  Hard  angles,  sharp  edges,  bright  colour 
and  a  too-high  polish  destroy  the  intimate  friend- 
liness of  furniture  which  should  be  one  of  its 
most  esteemed  properties.  It  is  this  artificial 
attainment  of  certaiir  decorative  values  of  the 
antique,  no  doubt,  that  has  led  many  to  a.ssume 
a  non-e.xistent  intent  to  counterfeit. 

Technically  considered,  the  better  modern 
furniture  never  fails  to  equal  the  antique,  and  in 
many  cases  it  surpasses  it.     There  is,  of  course, 


lusion  that  modern  furniture  must,  of  necessity, 
be  either  better  or  worse  than  antique  furniture. 
No  such  comparison  should  be  made,  for  the 
reason  that  antique  and  modern  furniture  are 
not  in  the  same  class. 

The  same  holds  true  in  an  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  design.  Let  us  confine 
this  consideration,  however,  to  a  few  observa- 
tions dealing  with  well-designed  modern  furniture. 

One  of  the  first  distinctions  to  be  recognised 
in  modern  furniture  design  is  the  distinction 
between  reproduction  and  adaptation. 

The  furniture  reproduction,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the' accurate,  line-for-line  copy  or  facsimile  of 
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a  specific  and  authentic  piece.  Accuracy  and 
faithfulness  produce  the  result,  not  ingenuity  or 
creative  ability.  The  greater  proportion  of 
actual  reproductions  are  not  made  for  sale  in 
large  quantities,  because  the  rescrictions  imposed 
by  the  original  model  demand  more  individual 
craftsmanship  than  is  possible  "wholesale." 

As  compared  to  the  adaptation,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  appraise  the  merit  of  a  reproduction, 
because  its  merit  lies  entirely  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  makers  have  followed  their  model. 

The  adaptation,  however,  offers  a  peculiarly 
interesting  study  for  any  who  are  interested  in 
furniture  design.  Here  the  designer  has  taken  a 
style  as  a  motive,  and  has  produced  varied 
furniture  forms,  which,  while  dominated  by  the 
traits  of  one  style,  are  not  actual  copies  of  any 
specific  antique  pieces  of  the  period.  His  task  is 
both  easier  and  more  difficult,  for  he  is  without 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  literal  copy,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  is  without  the  guidance  of  the 
model.  He  may  even  be  called  upon  to  design  a 
piece  of  furniture  in  a  given  style  despite  the 
historic  fact  that  in  the  period  when  the  style 
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e.xisted  the  piece  he  is   designing  did  not   e.xist. 

His  task  resolves  itself  into  the  development 
of  a  close  sympathy  and  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  the  style  in  which  he  is  working;  he  must 
keep  ever  in  mind  the  spirit  of  the  period  style  in 
question. 

^Modern  adaptations  of  period  furniture,  unless 
they  are  designed  with  this  sympathy  and  respect 
for  precedent,  seldom  if  ever  achieve  any  signifi- 
cant degree  of  merit.  They  are  likely,  indeed, 
to  be  not  onlj'  unworthy  in  themselves,  but  a 
libel  upon  the  style  they  purport  to  reflect. 

Considering  the  subtlety  of  the  task  involved, 
it  is  no  surprise  that  there  are  so  many  poor 
adaptations.  It  is  surprising,  rather,  that  there 
are  so  many  e.xcellent  adaptations,  pieces  of 
furniture  which  testify  not  only  to  the  genius  of 
iheir  historic  inspiration,  but  to  the  ability  shown 
in  their  modern  adaptation. 

.\t  first  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  make 
chairs  which  might  be  called  '"Sheraton''  because 
they  had  square  backs  and  square,  tapered  legs. 
Such  a  "subtle"  distinction  as  "late  Sheraton," 
an   entirely   diS^erent   type  of  chair,   was  not 
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thought  of.  ''Chinese  Chippendale"  was  un- 
heard of,  together  with  the  Oriental  lacquer 
phase  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne 
furniture.  .\  few  names  covered  a  multitude  of 
strange  furniture  adaptations,  and  often  the 
names  did  not  accurately,  or  e\en  remotely, 
apply  to  any  of  them. 

An  idea  was  prevalent  that  no  one  but  a  deeply 
\ersed  connoisseur  could  identify  period  styles  in 
furniture,  and  the  idea  was  by  no  means  un- 
founded, if  we  can  believe  the  story  of  the  lady 
who  said  of  a  chair  she  was  examining,  "It  isn't 
mahogany  and  it  isn't  walnut;  perhaps  it's 
Chippendale."  .Another  addressed  a  letter  to  a 
magazine,  inquiring  for  Heppelwhite's  address, 
because  she  wished  to  order  some  chairs  from  him. 
In  less  than  ten  years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place.  People  who  lay  no  claim  whate\er  upon 
being  connoisseurs  are  able  not  only  to  recognise 
the  styles  of  most  modern  adaptations,  but  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  adaptation  is  a  good  inter- 
pretation of  the  stj'le. 

It  is  largely,  if  not  entirely  due  to  this  increased 
appreciation    on    the   part   of    the   public    that 


the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  bring  out 
the  variety  of  historic  forms  which  are  now 
a\ailable. 

The  French  st_\-les  of  Louis  X\'  and  Louis  XVI 
have  long  been  reasonably  familiar,  albeit  for  the 
most  part  in  very  poor  adaptations,  and  our 
ancestral  claim  upon  most  English  furniture 
forms,  certainly  from  Queen  Anne  through  the 
Georgian  period,  has  left  but  little  additional 
education  necessary.  To-day,  however,  we  find 
that  adaptations  of  early  Jacobean  and  even 
Gothic  forms,  as  well  as  forms  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  have  actually  attained  wide  general 
popularity. 

Critical  appraisal,  however,  must  not  lag 
behind,  and  the  public  must  not  forget  that  it 
will  always  be  offered,  substantially,  what  it 
demands.  The  demands  upon  the  manufacturer 
have  resulted  in  a  broadening  and  enrichment  of 
the  field  of  modern  furniture,  and  it  is  our  distinct 
duty  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  cultivate  the  keenest 
critical  discrimination  in  value,  in  order  that  the 
development  of  the  modern  reproduction  and 
adaptation  shall  advance  still  further. 
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HE  VOGUE  OF  BEARDSLEY 
BY  FRANK  PEASE 


It  is  just  five  years  since  Madame 
Simone  A.  Puget,  now  widow  of  the 
French  patriot  and  so  promising  artist,  Andre 
Puget,  added  another  to  the  many  predictions  of 
a  future  vogue  for  that  most  fascinating  of  all  the 
nineteenth  century's  fascinating  decadents,  that 
fvn-de-siecle  wizard  of  the  fragile  line  and  the 
jet-black  shadow,  Aubrey  Beardsley.  To-day 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  that  vogue.  It  is,  however, 
rather  more  than  a  vogue;  it  is  a  triumph.  But 
not  through  any  sudden  demand  for  Beardsley's 
work  itself.  That  has  always  remained  a  thing 
aloof,  indeed,  almost  esoteric,  a  stranger  to 
popularity,  and  sometimes  caviare  even  to  the 
particular.  What  is  triumphing  though,  triumph- 
ing subtly  and  deeply,  creating  a  Baudelarian 
"other  world"  of  unheard-of  forms  and  new 
meanings,  is  the  Beardsley  example  and  Beardsley 
influence. 

To-day  the  unreal  has  triumphed  over  the  real 
— or  at  least  the  realists.  But  without  Beardsley 
we  should  not  have  known  our  present  extrava- 
ganzas of  colour,  form  and  sjTnbolic  content.  For 
what  Beardsley  brought  to  art  was  the  courage  of 
the  frivolous.  The  vogue  of  Beardsley  is  a 
triumph  because  the  impulses  he  set  free  in  himself 
and  others  were  those  j  ist  most  needed  in  our 
hurried,  crowded  and  too  often  slate-coloured  life; 
his  were  spiritual  antidotes  to  the  ordinary; 
something  which  should  lift  our  faculties  for 
appreciation,  imagination  and  enjojTnent  out  of 
the  deadening  ruts  of  realism. 

In  America — where,  by  the  way,  a  large  part  of 
Beardsley's  work  is  owned — we  are  just  coming 
into  our  heritage  of  Beardsley  influence.  Happily, 
many  of  our  emerged  magazines  have  now  passed 
their  incubative  stage,  their  period  of  so  sweet, 
so  naif,  and  so  impossible  jeiinne  fille  covers — 
those  dear  covers  of  chicklets  strayed  far  from 
their  aegis  of  boarding-school  and  tennis-court 
into  a  world  rather  more  than  sophisticated, 
somewhat  more  than  grown-up.  And  this  is 
entirely  due  to  Beardsley.  Without  Beardsley 
there  would  not  now  be  a  triumph  in  the  new, 
and,  for  Americans,  certainly,  daring  art.  Beards- 
ley it  was  who  whetted  our  appetites  for  the 
unreal  and  the  unknown.  In  matters  of  art, 
only  yesterday  we  were  realists.  With  but 
individual    exceptions,  we   were    not    given    to 


imagination  or  risk,  but  preferred  to  take  our 
values  from  time-worn  sources. 

But  to-day,  once  we  have  learned  to  recognise 
it,  we  find  everywhere  the  Beardsley  influence. 
The  smart  exotics  of  an  Erte,  a  Leon  Bakst,  or  a 
Sidney  Joseph,  with  their  fiery  phantasms,  their 
so  sensuous  conjectures  and  spirited  subtlety — 
all  these  could  not  now  be,  it  almost  seems,  unless 
there  had  once  been  a  Beardsley.  Through 
Gordon  Craig,  Alexandre  Benois  and  Joseph 
Urban,  the  whole  art  of  theatric  decoration  has 
been  persuaded  to  the  startling  richness  and 
insinuate  disproportions  which  Beardsley  used 
in  his  captivating  drawing-rooms  and  lavish 
terraces.  The  choreography  of  the  ballet  even 
is  not  afraid  to  change,  discard  or  adapt  the 
Pompadour  panniers  of  its  classical  fetes  champe- 
Ires  to  the  Beardsleyesque  fronccs  and  debrailles. 
Who  could  ever  forget  the  bizarre  pleasure  of 
Liszt's  Les  Preludes  as  Pavlova  gave  it,  or 
Chopin's  Les  Sylphides  by  that  Grand  Seignior 
of  the  ballet,  M.  Serge  de  Diaghilev?  Were  it  to 
be  said  that  in  neither  case  could  these  exquisite 
gestures  of  art  be  traced  directly  to  Beardsley, 
there  would  still  remain  questions  of  the  origin 
and  degree  of  our  capacity  for  their  appreciation. 
For  appreciation  is  as  much  a  part  of  art  as 
execution  itself,  since  no  man — or  but  few — ever 
produced  for  himself  alone.  .Amongst  his  amazing 
accomplishments,  perhaps  not  the  least  was 
Beardsley's  power  of  arousing,  stimulating  and 
even  creating  appreciation  for  new  modes,  atti- 
tudes and  movements. 

Modern  illustrators  owe  to  Beardsley,  not  their 
style,  not  the  witchery  of  their  wondrous  forms, 
for  these  can  be  and  usually  are  all  their  own,  but 
they  owe  something  which  in  our  own  taking- 
for-granted  liberalism  in  decoration  it  is  hard  to 
realise  as  lacking  at  the  close  of  the  Victorian 
era,  namely,  that  high  prestige  which  spirited 
innovation  now  possesses.  For  Beardsley  was  a 
discoverer  primarily.  In  the  almost  forgotten 
crannies  of  the  mind,  in  those  deep  lacunae  of  our 
multiple  selves,  Beardsley  discovered,  rather — 
for  they  were  there  all  the  while  even  if  neglected 
— rediscovered,  those  tastes  which  are  essentially 
j(«-reahstic.  What  modern  and  especially  metro- 
politan life  lacked  before  Beardsley  was  an  outlet 
for  satisfaction  of  the  same  creative  and  appre- 
ciative forces  which  called  into  the  world 
gargoyles,  dragons,  fantastic  heads,  and  all 
impossible  creatures  that  swam,  danced,  strutted 
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or  flew  smiling,  leering  or  shuddering  through  ihe 
voluptuous  sculptures  of  medi;vval  churches,  or 
found  expression  in  mediaeval  routes  drolatiqucs, 
in  fabliaux  where  beasts  talked,  sang,  orated, 
gave  advice  and  told  fortunes.  Modern  life 
needed  something  beyond,  far  beyond,  realism. 
For  across  the  borderland  of  a  conscious  present 
there  still  beckoned  fugitives  from  that  antique 
world,  a  world  which  now  is  not,  which  now 
could  not  be,  except  through  such  plausible 
distortions  and  supple  perfections  as  in  an  art 
like  Beardsley's. 

In  Beardsley  those  haunting  memories  and 
half-memories,  those  vagabond  intuitions  and 
wanton  stufiFs  of  fancy,  were  things  come  to  life 
again.  Beardsley  made  the  wildest  dream-motif 
legible.  But,  from  things  mediaevally  ugly  or 
coarse  or  ob\"ious,  Beardsley  wTought  that  which 
was  more  palatable,  refined  and  spiritualised. 
Suggestion,  not  realism;  instigation,  not  crystal- 
lisation of  art,  was  his  forte.  In  Beardsley's 
scrap-book  of  the  unknown  was  much  of  the  old 
grotesquerie,  something  of  its  irony,  not  a  little 
of  its  silvered  satire,  a  deep  inner  laughter  of  his 
own — and  ours,  a  seductive  appeal  to  the  silences 
of  our  hearts,  to  that  part  of  us  which  can  not  be 
other  than  played  to,  never  quite  comprehended 
or  completely  expressed,  that  part  of  us  to  which 
only  echoes  can  penetrate.  There  were  ambigu- 
ous, indescribable,  perhaps  impossible,  certainly 
\-icarious  enjo\Tnents;  longings  out  of  forgotten 
pasts  like  the  late  Roman  decadence  of  Catullus 
or  the  mystic  pleasure-rites  of  that  Roman  sun- 
god,  HeUogabalus;  pasts  never  yet  lived;  pasts 
that  never  could  have  been  liv-ed;  and  futures — 
to  paraphrase  .Arthur  SvTnons's  astonishing  line — 
"futures  we  hold  in  our  memorj'." 

.\nd  were  not  these  the  components  of  an 
unspoken — perhaps  not  to  be  spoken — hunger 
that  lay  heavily  upon  tastes  longest  dominated 
by  things  Victorian?  Consequently,  for  Amer- 
icans, inheriting  religiously  so  much  from  that 
period  of  "worship  of  wreck,"  was  not  Beardsley 
a  downright  necessity? 

"Aubrey  Beardsley,"  writes  Robert  Ross, 
"sums  up  all  the  delightful  manias,  all  that  is 
best  in  modern  appreciation — Greek  vases,  Italian 
primitives,  the  'hv-pnerotomachia,'  Chinese  porce- 
lains. Japanese  kakemonos,  Renaissance  friezes, 
old  French  and  English  furniture,  rare  enamels, 
media-val  illumination,  the  debonnaire  masters  of 
the  eighteenth  cen^ry,  the  English  pre-Raphael- 


ites."  Beardsley's  interests  were,  in  the  words  of 
Baudelaire:  "Anywhere — out  of  the  world!" 
which  is  but  another  way  of  saying:  "Anywhere — 
out  of  realism!"  .\rt's  appreciators  no  less  than 
art's  creators  do  not  live  by  bread  at  all.  Yet  in 
the  compelling  realities  of  American  life  for  a 
long  time  there  was  no  other  food  than  the  black 
bread  of  realism;  seldom  by  any  chance  the 
vol-au-venl,  marrons,  bombes  d  la  maree,  glacis  anx 
rayons  d'or,  charlotte  de  pommes  d  la  Lucy  Waters; 
in  short,  all  those  dainty  patisseries  whose  only 
service  is  the  satisfaction  of  pure  delight,  of 
refined  spiritual  enjoxTTient. 

If  life  indeed  does,  as  Wilde  declared,  follow 
art,  then  our  provocative  and  usually  handsome 
fashions  of  the  minute  stem  back  through  Erte 
and  Poiret  to  .\ubrey  Beardsley.  Those  undulant 
costumes  of  his  Salome !  Those  frills  and  furbelows, 
laces,  flounces,  fichus  and  sashes,  those  entrancing 
sashes  Marie  Bashkirtseff  once  sighed  so  about 
because  none  of  them  bore  her  name;  the  sashes 
that  remind  one  of  the  ribboned  bouquets  Louis 
Quatorze  so  loved  to  have  twined  about  his  silver 
orange-tree  boxes;  the  same  sashes  with  which 
Beardsley  was  always  quaintly  looping  back  some 
eighteenth-century  alcove  curtain!  That  toilette 
of  Fair  Helen,  the  little  elegant  trifles  of  Abbe 
Fanfreluche's  dress,  "laboured  niceties,"  Beards- 
ley called  them.  Where  would  our  ravishing 
pageantry  of  modern  fashions  have  been  to-day 
without  all  these? 

While  it  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  our 
literature,  literature  being  often  last  of  the  arts — 
excepting,  of  course,  architecture — to  welcome 
innovation,  signs  are  not  lacking  that  we  may 
know  so  exquisite  a  bit  of  "other-worldness"  or 
"out-of-the-worldness"  as  Beardsley's  own  mag- 
num opus  and  swan-song,  that  delightful  tour  into 
an  it-never-happened  past.  Under  the  Hill.  A 
recent  fantaisie  by  .Albert  Samain,  with  Tanagra 
figurines  all  talking  of  love  and  things  which, 
while  reminding  one  of  Austin  Dobson's  Proverbs 
in  Porcelain,  still  approached  Beardsley's  "evoca- 
tion of  a  certain  impossible  but  cjuite  crediljle 
atmosphere."  Thus  far,  however,  our  purely 
decorative  arts  are  closest  the  Golden  .Apple. 

Looking  back  upon  Beardsley's  own  day,  we 
can  now  see  better  times  were  in  store  for  our 
abiding  appetite  for  the  unreal.  At  that  time  in 
almost  every  field  realism  pressed  feverishly 
against  all  barriers  of  restraint  and  of  taste. 
Realism  was  crowding  out  romanticism,  clip])ing 
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the  white  wings  of  pure  fancy,  and  ridicuHng  light 
mysticisms.  The  Eternal  Triangle  no  longer  gave 
forth  its  once  shrill  notes  of  intensive  excitement; 
these  were  dulled  and  deadened  utterly  in  the 
prosaic  "Oyez!  Oyez!"  of  police-courts  and 
litigation.  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  made  a  dis- 
cordant racket  about  it  in  the  North.  In  the 
South,  under  a  shadowing  cathedral,  Blasco 
Ybanez  analysed  away — "everything!"  And  in 
Beardsley's  own  country,  Shaw  fiung  pellets  of 
mud  and  ashes,  his  bouquets  of  pallid  jokes  and 
wilted  roses.  These  realists,  it  would  seem,  were 
determined  to  spare  nothing,  not  even  sin. 
"Salule,  O  Satana!"  How  wiser  were  our  own 
irredentist  Puritans! 

That  was  before  the  now  famous  nineties — 
Beardsley's  age.  As  that  rather  stodgy  old 
lady.  I'age  Vidorienne,  scuttled  primly  out  the 
side  door  to  avoid  an  unseemly  spectacle  of  two 
newcomers  struggling  clamorously  at  the  front, 
the  art  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  flew  in  at  the  win- 
dow. Thus  were  pre-Raphaelism  in  motley  and 
"naturalism"  in  mufti  left  out  in  the  cold. 

In  the  very  atmosphere  of  those  ante-Beardsley 
times  we  may  instance  the  prevailing  demoralisa- 
tion when  Richard  Strauss  could  make  sheep  baa 
three  minutes  on  end,  babies  squirm  and  splash  in 
iron  bath-tubs,  lonely  brooks  rattle  like  a  pail  of 
poured  marbles  or  chortle  like  a  city  hydrant — 
and  call  it  music!  Rodin  was  so  steeped  in 
"nature"  that  he  could  be  accused  of  moulding 
from  actual  bodies,  and  this,  while  disproven,  is 
in  itself  sufficient  commentary  on  the  pestilential 
realism  of  that  day.  In  Beardsley's  own  field, 
Hugh  Thompson  and  du  Maurier  had  still  a  host 
of  followers  who  copied  endlessly  their  hea\y 
boxed  faces  and  all  too  lifelike  cobs.  It  was  a 
dull  day  for  artistic  hunger  that  wants  something 
else  to  do  than  look  in  the  mirror  or  out  the 
window.  The  pre-Raphaelites  could  not  triumph. 
The  realists  had — almost.  Then  came  Aubrey 
Beardsley. 

And  now  amidst  the  so  ebullient  gaiety  of 
indescribable  colour  and  the  whimsied  whirl  of 
our  own  sometimes  not-yet-emerged  forms,  or 
what  one  is  tempted  to  call  over — or  beyond 
forms,  that  convey  in  so  many  new  ways  what 
Gautier  meant  by  "the  impalpable  phantom  of 
the  idea,"  we  can  still  discern  the  strange  half 
antique,  half  other-worldly  genius  that  was 
Aubrey  Beardsley's. 

Within  the  figures  which  Erte,  Leon  Bakst, 


Robert  Chanler,  Joseph  Urban,  Howard  Gush- 
ing and  Sidney  Joseph  portray  there  is  that 
which  intrigues  us  as  may  opiate  dreams  and 
mad  fantastications  be  conceived  to  lure  dervishes 
.  .  .  somewhere,  I  know  not  whither,  but  certainly 
far  out  and  beyond  all  familiar  meanings,  beyond 
the  tiring  clasp  of  commonplace;  in  any  case,  to  a 
stimulating  distance;  far  enough,  too,  for  the 
defeat  of  realism.  Of  Aubrey  Beardsley's  art, 
.\ustin  Dobson  might  have  written: 

Oh,  the  song  where  ever}'  one  of  his  Graces 

Tight-laces — 
Where  he  wooed  the  sweet  Muses  both  starchly 
And  archly — 
Where  his  verse,  like  the  piper  a-Maying, 

Comes  playing — 
And  his  rhyme  is  as  gay  as  a  dancer 

In  answer — 
It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  pleasure 

In  measure! 
It  will  last  till  men  weary  of  laughter     .     .     . 

And  after! 
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The  Gre.\t  Thous.\nd  Ye.\rs  .and  Ten- 
Years  After.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  (Mar- 
shall Jones  Company,  Boston.)     Price,  $i.oo. 

Thoughtful  essays  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Cram's 
latest  gift  to  literature  are  truly  rare  and,  like 
old  wine,  should  be  sipped  with  reverence. 
Apart  from  his  bias  for  Gothic  art  and  mediaeval- 
ism  generally,  Mr.  Cram  is  a  philosopher  and  a 
radical  of  a  highly  intellectual  order.  His  essay 
could  be  recommended  for  diction  and  style 
alone.  His  division  of  history  into  500-year 
nodes  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  beyond  con- 
tention. The  great  thousand  years  are  the  two 
sequent  nodes,  one  each  side  of  the  year  1000, 
which  marked  the  beginnings  of  mediaevalism. 
The  author  sees  the  decay  now  setting  in  as  a 
prelude  to  the  next  great  epoch  of  civilisation. 
It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  the  next  era  will 
be,  but  bv  all  signs  he  welcomes  a  return  to  the 
mediaeval  tv'pe  with  the  monastic  principles  of 
chastity,  obedience  and  poverty  as  the  only 
possible  sequel  to  the  materiahsm  and  selfishness 
of  the  hour.  To  whatever  extent  we  care  to 
follow  Mr.  Cram  in  his  arguments,  we  are  at 
least  confronted  with  good  sense  and  sound 
scholarship. 
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AG  TAPESTRIES 
A  New  Handicraft  from 
Provincetown 
BY  MIRA  BURR  EDSON 


From  American  craftsmen  are  coming  beautiful 
examples  of  artistic  craftsmanship,  able  to  rank 
with  any  in  the  world  in  design  and  technique, 
with  a  flavour  of  our  own  country  and  time. 

In  the  present  day,  when  country  home, 
cottage  and  bungalow  are  receiving  so  much 
attention,  and  while  simplicity  of  living  combined 
with  comfort  and  beauty  is  considered  also,  it  is 
opportune  that  there  should  appear  a  kind  of 
wall-hanging  or  tapestry  especially  suited  to  such 
use.  The  name  chosen  for  these  by  the  artist 
herself  is  "studio-hangings,"  because,  she  says, 
they  are  most  appropriate  for  the  broad  wall- 
spaces  which  a  studio  or  cottage  interior  offer,  and 
to  the  rough  finish  usually  accompanying  them. 
The  hangings  are,  however,  well  adapted  to  any 
modern  interior  which  does  not  follow  some 
definite  period  style,  and  even  here  they  can  take 
their  place  in  a  Colonial  house,  the  style  and 
method   being   altogether   harmonious   with   its 


general  character.  These  tapestries  or  hangings 
are,  indeed,  a  development  from  the  hooked  rug, 
familiar  to  craftsmen  and  revived  from  the  art 
of  our  forebears.  There  is,  therefore,  the  added 
pleasure  of  thinking  them  the  product  of  humble 
materials  and  the  careful  suiting  of  means  to 
ends,  as  in  the  rugs,  which  exalts  these  to  the 
uses  of  art.  But  the  tapestries  have  an  unmis- 
takable modern  touch  which  is  more  characteristic 
of  them  than  suggestions  of  the  past;  well 
designed,  beautiful  in  colour  and  of  a  severe 
simplicity. 

The  technique  was  invented  by  Miss  Ethel- 
Mars  at  her  home  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  in 
September,  iqi6.  As  she  tells  the  story  of  it, 
she  had  begun  to  make  a  hooked  rug,  but  the 
process  is  a  slow  one  and  she  was,  as  an  artist, 
impatient  to  see  her  design  as  it  would  appear 
carried  out  in  the  materials  and  colours  intended 
for  it,  and  so  began  to  stitch  down  or  embroider 
the  strips  of  fabric  in  their  appropriate  places, 
using  a  kind  of  long-and-short  embroidery  stitch. 
The  effect  was  pleasing,  not  only  as  regarded 
the  pattern  but  the  method  as  weU.  The  idea 
came  to  her  then  of  using  this  stitch  for  the 
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carrying  out  of  patterns  of  a  more  [lictorial  kind 
which,  being  lighter  in  weight  and  more  free  and 
sketchy  in  the  interpretation  of  a  pattern,  might 
produce  a  result  which  would  make  a  charming 
wall-decoration.  This  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
many  have  been  so  produced,  and  also  Cushion- 
covers,  hand-bags,  belts  and  hat-bands,  table- 
tops   and   couch-covers. 

Like  the  hooked  rug,  these  tapestries  are  made 
ujjon  a  foundation  of  burlap  or  sacking.  This 
\aries  in  quality  and  kind  according  to  the  style 
and  plan  of  the  pattern  employed.  Sometimes 
the  ground  is  entirely  covered,  as  with  the  rugs; 
sometimes  there  are  portions  of  it  left  to  form  a 
part  of  the  pattern  or  otherwise  aid  in  the  decora- 
tive efTect.  In  this  case  a  canvas  or  other  appro- 
I)riate  fabric  is  used  for  the  foundation  material. 
The  embroidery  is  by  means  of  narrow  strijjs  of 
cotton  cloth  cut  in  the  desired  widths  anfl  which 
the  artist  dyes  herself  to  suit  the  use  and  design, 
employing  vegetable  dyes  for  the  purpose  in 
great  variety  of  tints  and  colourings,  all  ada[)ted 
to  the  finest  inter[)retation  of  the  theme.     Some 
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of  the  illustrations  show  this  use  of  the  founda- 
tion fabric.  Framings  for  the  more  pictorial  part 
are  thus  produced.  One  has  upon  the  suggested 
frame  a  bordering  embroidered.  Upon  another 
the  decorated  portion  is  oval  and  the  "frame" 
has  an  ornamental  unit  in  each  corner — as  note 
the  rose  in  that  of  the  mediaeval  knights.  Some- 
times the  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered,  or 
it  may  be  that  the  conception  of  ornament  and 
framing  is  one,  as  in  the  "madonna." 

It  has  been  said  by  a  well-known  decorator  and 
craftsman  that  the  hooked  rugs  of  Mrs.  Albee — 
beautifully  made  with  patterns  taken  from  Indian 
design — were  the  only  ones  which  were  unques- 
tionably appropriate  for  certain  types  of  American 
interiors  and  furnishings  and  the  craftsmen  styles. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  these  tapestries.  The 
value  of  wall-hangings  in  furnishing  the  home 
beautifully  and  simply  is  well  understood,  and 
they  are  not  least  to  be  desired  when  the  surround- 
ings have  that  primitive  largeness  and  breadth 
which  is  found  in  the  cottage  and  the  bungalow. 
They  lend  an  air  of  comfort,  refinement  and 
beauty  not  so  easily  attained  by  any  other 
means.  "Real"  tapestries,  generally  speaking, 
are  expensive  and  with  a  style  of  design 
which  suggests  rather  the  old-world  interior. 
These  studio-hangings,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  their  suggestion  of  modernness,  refinement 
and  charm,  the  simple  and  direct  workmanship 
and  beautiful  colour,  are  suitable  almost  anywhere 
and  can  adapt  themselves  to  almost  any  surround- 
ings. They  are  notably  in  harmony  with  the 
taste  of  the  day  for  cheerful,  brightly  coloured 
interiors,  unpretentious  yet  wholly  comfortable 
and  charming. 

The  modern  craftsman  is  finding  his  or  her 
place,  indeed,  in  the  modern  art  world,  and 
especially  as  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  decorator.  More  and  more  oppor- 
tunity will  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  craftsmen 
to  come  forward  and  occupy  the  place  that  has 
already  been  accorded  them  abroad  as  artists 
presenting  a  very  real  and  beautiful  art-e.xpres- 
sion.  The  crafts,  in  truth,  have  been  considered 
abroad  as  quite  worthy  the  attention  of  artists 
who  have  received  honours  for  other — for  the 
"fine"  arts.  Miss  Mars  found  this  to  be  the 
case  in  Paris  when  she  went  there  and  where 
she  herself  became  interested  in  the  arts  and 
crafts,  making  and  exhibiting  wood-blocks  and 
other  handicraft.     As   a   painter   she   exhibited 


in  both  the  Spring  Salon  (the  Beaux  Arts)  and 
the  Autumn  Salon,  of  which  she  became  a 
member.  Here  the  handicrafts  are  exhibited 
among  other  forms  of  art  and  attract  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  The  artistic  feeling  in  France  could 
appreciate  the  need  of  bringing  beauty  into  every 
phase  of  activity  and  that  art  may  be  expressed 
in  any  medium,  that  it  should  enter  into  the 
every-day  life  of  a  people.  This  has  always  been 
so,  as  we  so  well  know,  among  all  nations  and 
peoples  which  have  produced  a  great  art.  The 
Autumn  Salon  is  especially  strong  in  these 
exhibitions  of  artistic  crafts  and  they  form  an 
important  part  of  its  regular  exhibitions,  so  that 
an  artist  creating  beautifully  in  these  is  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  esteem  as  when  working 
only  in  paint  or  clay.  Thus  noted  artists  express 
in  many  ways — as  did  those  of  old.  This  fact, 
of  course,  reacts  upon  the  worth  and  beauty  of 
the  handicrafts  and  makes  at  once  for  a  broader 
art-expression  and  a  more  artistic  setting  for 
daily  living. 
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ERMANIA  AT  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE 


Many  terrible  things  have  happened 
in  the  world  of  art,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  violent  abuse  of  the  ethical  and 
artistic  conscience  than  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
mania  into  Belgium,  and  yet  that  is  now  gaily 
proceeding,  and  the  papers  mention  it  without 
noticing  apparently  anything  humorous  or  objec- 
tionable in  the  transaction.  An  eminent  sculp- 
tor, it  seems,  discreetly  screened  from  the  public 
gaze,  by  a  few  deft  alterations  of  the  face  is 
presenting  New  York  with  a  redeemed  personifica- 
tion of  Germany,  which  will  henceforth  gaze  upon 
us  as  heroic  Belgium.  "If  thine  eye  offend  thee, 
pluck  it  out,"  and  if  Germania  offends  thee,  which 
it  certainly  should,  cast  her  into  outer  darkness. 
But  why  insult  a  friendly  nation  and  bring 
ridicule  and  aspersion  upon  the  sacred  name  of 
art  by  so  mean  a  subterfuge  as  this? 

It  has  indeed  been  customary  in  the  past, 
before  a  nation  thought  of  sending  statues  to  the 
melting-pot  to  make  ammunition,  to  decapitate 
the  busts  of  forgotten  or  depreciated  personages, 
for  the  purpose  of  superimposing  a  more  popular 
head  and  thus  effecting  a  petty  economy,  but 
such  an  action  is  a  glorious  virtue  in  comparison 
with  the  dark  deed  now  being  perpetrated  on 
Bowling  Green.     Can  this  be  true? 
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BOOK  R?:VIEWS 
Costume      Design      and      Costume 
Illustration.      (John  Wiley  &    Sons, 
Inc.)     Price,  $2.50. 

The  great  war  has  given  us  all  a  different 
point  of  view,  but  the  changes  in  inter- 
national relationships  have  not  affected  us  so 
directly  as  yet  as  the  visible  changes  going  on 
around  us,  one  of  the  most  striking  being  in  the 
clothes  of  both  sexes.  As  Miss  Ethel  Traphagen 
states  in  her  book.  Costume  Design  and  Illustration, 
conservation  in  the  form  of  our  garments  is  of 
the  past.  Dame  Fashion  has  been  more  capri- 
cious during  the  nineteenth  century  than  ever 
before,  but  she  has  never  shown  herself  so  boldly 
revolutionary  than  during  the  past  few  years. 
Is  it  a  pure  coincidence  that  the  fair  sex  captured 
trades  and  the  right  to  vote  when  they  donned 
man's  nether  garments?  To  the  student  of 
historical  costume  the  relation  between  breeches 
and  authority  seems  undeniable;  the  tenour  of 
many  satirical  drawings  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 
that  when  woman  puts  on  breeches  she  rules  the 
household!  If  trousers  for  the  ladies  have  come 
to  stay,  the  fashion  draughtsman  must  be  still 
more  highly  trained  than  ever  to  succeed  in 
making  the  "dandiette"  look  beautiful,  for  he  is 
called  upon  to  harmonise  hidden  living  curves 
with  visible  straight  lines. 

Miss  Ethel  Traphagen's  book  will  help  the 
serious  student  as  it  is  so  full  of  illustrations  that 
clarify  the  text.  The  first  part  gives  suggestions 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  proportion,  while  practical  technical 
considerations  are  gone  into  very  fully. 

Then  the  use  of  colour  in  a  general  way  is 
entered  into,  and  though  the  author  is  somewhat 
arbitrary  in  her  statements  throughout  the  book, 
confusing  "rule  or  canon"  with  "law,"  some 
very  excellent  definitions  and  advice  are  given. 

The  chapter  on  design  could  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  ladies  who  buy  shop-window-dressing 
clothes,  for  the  most  becoming  and  therefore  most 
beautiful  gown  is  rarely  exhibited,  for  it  has  no 
striking  effect  until  it  has  the  right  person  inside. 

As  for  the  sources  of  design,  we  are  told  they 
lie  all  around  in  the  most  unexpected  places  and 
an  excellent  example  is  given  of  the  adaptation 
of  a  bowl  of  tulips  for  an  attractive  hat. 

In  conclusion,  we  find  a  short  resume  of  period 
fabric  design  and  an  outHne  of  historic  costume 


which  with  a  useful  bibliography  will  enlarge  the 
student's  outlook  and  interest. 

Calthrop,  in  his  History  0}  English  Costume, 
proved  that  learning  may  be  imparted  with  a  light 
heart.  This  the  reviewer  misses,  but  was  all  the 
more  delighted  to  rest  halfway  through  Costume 
Design  and  Illustration  and  smile  at  Dr.  Frank 
Crane's  list  of  modern  colour  nomenclature — 
being  unable  to  decide  the  preference  between 
robin's-egg  blue  and  elephant's-breath  gray. 

The  Meaning  of  Architecture.  By  Irving 
K.  Pond.  (Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston.) 
Price,  i&2. 

The  author  has  written  an  essay  of  constructive 
criticism  interesting  to  layman  and  practitioner 
alike,  in  which  the  principles  of  architecture  have 
been  studied  analytically  and  synthetically.  We 
have  hosts  of  books  upon  architecture  proper, 
styles  and  periods,  but  Mr.  Pond  is  more  con- 
cerned in  fathoming  the  relationship  between 
form  and  spirit  in  art,  the  high  idealism  that 
interprets  the  meaning  of  life.  The  author 
traces  the  animating  spirit  in  Greek  art  which 
manifests  itself  in  modern  architecture,  and 
supplies  informative  chapters,  well  illustrated, 
upon  the  significance  of  mass  and  form,  the 
element  of  rhythm,  the  imitative  and  creative  in 
architecture,  finishing  his  masterly  little  book 
with  an  excellent  treatise  on  present-day  ideals. 
Where  the  examplification  of  unified  and  per- 
fected character  is  not  sought  through  an  idealised 
interpretation  of  the  inhering  structural  forces, 
the  author  sees  mere  theatrical  picture-making  in 
three  dimensions. 
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SUMPTUOUS  CATALOGUE 


The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  produced  a  compact  volume  of 
250  pages  embodying  a  mass  of  informative 
material  upon  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  which  has  been  loaned  to  this 
wide-awake  institute.  The  volume — edited  by 
Director  Laurvik,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Upham 
Pope,  Meyer  Riefstahl  and  Miss  Ackerman — is 
a  model  of  what  a  first-class  catalogue  should 
stand  for.  Besides  illuminating  articles  upon 
rugs,  tapestries  and  textiles,  it  is  rich  in  illustra- 
tion and  descriptive  matter  to  each  exhibit.  As 
a  bonne  houcJie  is  added  an  exhaustive  index. 
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STILL  LIFE  AND  MR.  WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON.  BY  SIR  FREDERICK 
WEDMORE 

WHAT  is  it  you  admire,"  I  have 
been  asked,  before  now — 
perhaps  by  some  mid-Vic- 
torian connoisseur  of  paint- 
ing— "  What  is  it  you  admire  in  the  work  of 
William  Nicholson  ?  "  And,  before  now,  I  have 
answered,  "  Everjlliing."  A  large  order  ;  but 
I  made  sure  that  circumstances  would  give  me 
the  occasion  to  modify,  to  explain. 

In  a  sense  that  first  abrupt  reply  of  mine  was 
positively  and  literally  true  ;  for  when,  indeed, 
in  surveying  Nicholson's  so  various  canvases 
— his  Still  Life  pieces,  his  Landscape,  and  his 
Portraiture — when  has  one  failed  to  recognize 
in  Nicholson's  products  the  essential  in  every 
art :  the  man  behind  the  performance,  the 
artist .  behind  the  labour  ?  But  the  word 
"  labour  "  should  be  banished  altogether  from 
one's  account  of  the  matter ; 
for  all  that  one  is  promptly 
conscious  of — save  in  the 
case  of  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent— is  the  sense  of  an 
off-hand,  rapid,  absolutely 
happ\'  deliverance  :  a  thing, 
a  person,  an  event,  seen 
clearly,  and  straightway 
boldly  and  most  knowingly 
grappled  with. 

But  now  for  some  words 
of  leisurely  qualification  of 
the  first  impulsive  pro- 
nouncement. William 
Nicholson  is  an  absolutely 
tj'pical,  but  much  less  a 
positively  ideal  artist.  He 
is  an  artist  who  is  sponta- 
neously, inevitably  original, 
but  yet  an  artist  perhaps 
just  one  little  bit  too  much 
concerned  about  originality. 
Seeing  most  things — why 
not  again  say,  everything  ? 
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— with  much  more  penetrating  eyes  than  most 
men,  Nicholson  seems  to  me  to  be  sometimes 
a  little  too  anxious  to  steer  clear  of  being  even 
suspected  of  suggesting  a  vision  or  an  aim  that 
has  been  entertained  by  another.  Just  now 
and  then  his  performance  seems  to  apprise 
us  that  he  is  himself  insufficiently  conscious  of 
the  extent  to  which  Providence  or  the  Fates 
have  decreed  that  William  Nicholson  shall  be 
unlike  other  people.  There  is  no  need  for  him 
to  consciously  step  in,  in  this  matter.  Laissez- 
faire  !  Providence  and  the  Fates  have  taken 
the  business  off  Mr.  Nicholson's  hands. 

For  all  that,  there  is  one  contemporary  with 
whom,  at  least  in  certain  moments  and  in 
certain  efforts,  it  is  difficult  not  to  associate 
William  Nicholson.  That  is  his  brother-in-law, 
the  fine  imaginative  painter,  James  Pryde. 
Working  together  more  or  less,  now  a  whole 
generation  since,  as  the  "  Brothers  Bickerstaff," 
there  must  have  been — there  clearly  was — some- 
thing   in    common,     something    they    shared 
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between  them,  more  easily  observed  than  ex- 
pressed. As  time  proceeded  they  did  not 
become  more  ahke  :  Nicholson,  never  far  from 
a  realism  elegant  and  characteristic,  and  most 
unusually  varied — a  brilliant  talent  of  so  many 
facets — and  James  Pryde,  a  recorder  of  the 
Past,  yet  no  recorder  by  obvious  story,  but 
one  who  is  somehow  magically  charged  with  the 
unrevealed  history  of  every 
weird  and  frowning  tene- 
ment that  he  depicts.  My 
latest  sentences,  tenta- 
tive and  inadequate,  may 

roughly    suggest,    though 

they  cannot  define,  where 

these  two  most  interesting 

painters  meet,  and  where 

they  part  company. 

An  earlier  survey  of  my 

own,  of  the  work  of  Wil- 

Uam  Nicholson — an  essay 

in  "  Some  of  the  Modems," 

a  volume  now  several  }-ears 

old — does    not,    I    flatter 

myself,  contain  much  that 

I   should   desire  to  unsay 

about  the  subject  of  this 

present     paper ;      but     it 

does    leave    unconsidered, 

of     course,     the     artist's 
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latest  leanings,  his  latest 
developments.  In  Still 
Life — so  conspicuously  to 
the  front  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's exhibition,  open  at 
this  moment  in  the  Goupil 
Gallery — this  artist  had 
always  been  interested. 
He  had  not  only  enjoyed 
it :  he  had  painted  it : 
painted  it  well,  but  as  an 
accessory.  It  is  to  the 
delighted  contemplation  of 
it  in  later  years  that  we 
owe  its  prominence  in  the 
pictures  we  are  invited  to 
understand  and  to  appraise 
to-dav. 

Still  Life— I  shall  not 
mince  matters  in  the  least 
about  it — has  been  ridicu- 
lously neglected  by  the 
English  public.  What  is 
its  place  even  at  the  hands  of  our  Royal 
Academy  ?  What  is  the  usual  attitude  of  the 
visitor  who  looks  upon  it  ?  The  Still  Life  piece, 
in  English  estimation,  is  a  piece  for  dark  corners. 
To  it  is  cheerfully  appropriated  the  spot  which, 
were  it  devoted  to  an  example  of  any  other 
branch  of  painting,  would  be  considered  to  have 
been  grievously  ill-employed. 
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'SOUVENIRS  DE  BABETTE ' 
FROM  THE  OIL  PAINTING 
BY  WILLIAM    NICHOLSON 


'THE  HILL  ABOVE  HARLECH' 
FROM  THE  OIL  PAINTING 
BY     WILLIAM      NICHOLSON 


WHITE  WAYS,  E  V  E  N I NG 
OIL  PAINTING  BY 
WILLIAM  NICHOLSON 


still  Life  and  Mr.   William  Nicholson 


In  the  remote  future,  to  which  our  successors 
may  look  forward,  when — since  all  things  are 
possible — Englishmen  may  have  become  an 
artistic  people,  it  may  be  recollected,  or  perhaps 
be  slowly  learnt,  how  interesting  was  the  Still 
Life  of  the  very  earliest  of  our  real  masters  of 
the  brush.  Hogarth  employed  it,  indeed,  less 
as  main  theme  than  as  substantial  and  important 
accessory  ;  and  it  was  an  English  artist,  it  was 
Richard  Earlom,  who— translating  colour  and 
texture  as  both  appeared  in  the  great  flower 
and  fruit  pieces  of  Van  Huysum,  into  the  art 
of  engraving — gave  a  little  more  extended  circu- 
lation to  examples  of  Still  Life.  In  Holland, 
at  a  date  appreciably  earlier,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  rarest  Dutch  .masters  of  genre — Vermeer 
of  Delft — displayed  his  powerful  control  of  Still 
Life  subjects.  De  Heym  was  even  more  con- 
tinuously their  master.  And,  reaching  again 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  came,  in  the 
fullness  of  Time,  Chardin,  whose  never  dazzling, 
always  discreet  and  sensitive  and  sympathetic 
and  fully  equipped  talent,  has,  in  the  matter  of 
appreciation,  now  come  into  his  own.  Occupied 
with  William  Hunt,  Mr.  Ruskin — great  even  in 
his  mistakes  or  his  misfortunes — had  apparently 
never  heard  of  Chardin. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  Frenchmen  to 
have  entered  into  and  understood  with  a  surpass- 
ing readiness  the  charm  of  humble  human  duties 
and  of  homely  things.  To  do  so  is  a  part  of 
French  character.  And  so  the  sceptre,  if  one 
may  be  allowed  to  call  it  that,  of  Still  Life 
painting  having  long  since  passed  to  France,  in 
the  great  art  of  Chardin,  has  ever  remained 
with  her. 

Never  more  conspicuously  perhaps  have 
France  and  Still  Life  painting  been  honourably 
associated  than  in  quite  recent  years.  In  the 
later  of  those  years  England  herself — assuredly 
under  our  neighbour's  influence  to  some  extent 
— has  taken  up  the  most  engaging  problems  of 
Still  Life  with  an  increasing  willingness.  There 
is  Mr.  Francis  James,  essentially  colourist  and 
draughtsman  of  flowers.  Again,  Mr.  Horace 
Mann  Livens  may  be  cited  with  confidence. 
Time  will  do  justice  to  his  individuality  in  this 
department  of  his  labour,  hardly  less  than  to 
his  nobly  planned  and  broadly  executed  water- 
colours  of  London  and  of  Brighton  and  of  an 
everyday  world.  Mr.  Clausen  has  painted 
flower  pieces  that  are  charming.  But  when  he 
began,  France  had  already  had  Fantin,  whom 


perhaps,  in  the  sphere  of  labour  1  am  for  the 
moment  discussing,  he  may  most  admire  or  recall. 
France,  in  Still  Life,  had  already  had  Manet, 
with  his  great  convincing  certainty  of  vision 
and  of  touch.  And  then  there  is  VoUon,  with 
his  special  sumptuousness,  his  order  and  free- 
dom amidst  wealth  of  matter,  and  his  august. 
Imperial  way.  With  us  again  there  has 
"  arrived  "  Mr.  Peploe — and  in  France  Cdzanne 
and  M.  Laprade  and  M.  Marc,  of  Toulouse. 
All  are  deUghtful. 

The  course  of  Still  Life  painting  having  been 
thus  lightly,  but  not  carelessly  sketched,  we  are 
brought  round  again  to  the  achievements  of 
William  Nicholson — one  of  the  most  variously 
endowed  artists  now  practising  his  craft. 

To  begin  with  a  great  tour  de  force — a  thing 
which,  once  seen,  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget — 
the  Still  Life  pieces  in  the  Goupil  Gallery 
Exhibition  include  that  curious  and  engaging 
masterpiece  of  technique  and  of  comedy,  Tht 
Hundred  Jugs.  Is  it  a  back  room  at  a  china- 
shop,  where  expert  service  wiU  presently  turn 
chaos  into  order  ?  Mr.  Nicholson  at  any  rate 
has  dexterously  stepped  in,  while  chaos — by  far 
the  more  amusing  of  the  two  possible  rulers — 
is  yet  in  full  sovereignty.  Mr.  Nicholson,  like 
the  good  dramatist  in  Francisque  Sarcey's 
estimation,  has  known  the  schne  d  /aire : 
the  particular  aspect  that  beyond  all  others 
demanded  portrayal. 

A  fragment  of  interior  more  interesting  to 
me  personally — a  picture  more  enjoyably  to  be 
lived  with,  because  it  has,  along  with  the  ut- 
most dexterity,  much  more  of  actually  achieved 
beauty — is  The  Convex  Mirror.  The  mirror 
distorts  much,  in  quite  an  entertaining  fashion  ; 
but  life  and  character — with  no  recourse  to  the 
eccentric  or  the  merely  novel — are  in  the  man 
whose  figure  is  caught  by  the  glass  ;  and  one 
live  thing  besides  the  student  at  the  mirror  is 
recorded  without  whimsical  or  ordered  change, 
and  with  exact  and  dehcate  appreciation.  That 
is  the  rose-crested  cockatoo,  whose  lovely 
greyish  pink  is  a  familiar  note  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's studio. 

The  subtlety  of  vision  and  of  touch  which  is 
the  charm  of  Still  Life  woik,  and  which  the 
painter  with  whom  we  are  engaged  does  so 
abundantly  possess,  is  shown  again,  and  with  a 
singular  and  dainty  charm,  in  Silver  Lustre — 
is  shown,  too,  in  that  one  bit  of  Still  Life  here, 
that  is  touched  with  Romance,  that  has  a  story 


THE    CONVEX     MIRROR.' 

FROM     THE     OIL     PAINTING     BY 

WILLIAM      NICHOLSON 


Sti/l  Life  and  Mr.   IVilliain  Nicholson 


THE    BALLROOM,    RAID    NIGHT 


OIL    PAINTING    BY    WILLIAM    NICHOLSON 


behind  it  —the  piece  wherein,  upon  some  slab 
or  table,  along  with  festooned  vase,  there  is  a 
hat  and  fan  and  flowers.  Feminine  possessions, 
grouped  so  well,  and  shown  so  daintily,  it  is  as 
Souvenirs  de  Babette  that  they  intrigue  us  in 
Mr.  Nicholson's  Exhibition. 

But  the  extreme  subtlety,  the  quick  attain- 
ment of  the  precisely  right,  which  are  the  two 
characteristics — or  is  it  not  really  only  one 
characteristic  ? — is  not  this  extreme  subtlety, 
this  quick  and  certain  attainment,  this  "  hit 
or  miss  "  (and  it  is  generally  "  hit  "),  is  it  not 
shown,  and  has  it  not  now  for  some  years  been 
shown,  as  equally  characteristic  of  Nicholson's 
Landscape  ?  He  paints,  in  landscape,  as  else- 
where, things  that  have  really  impressed  him  ; 
and  so  we  have  The  Hill  above  Harlech — the 
view  from  behind  Harlech  Castle,  and  overlook- 
ing the  wide  sweep  of  bay — and  those  other 
and  perhaps  yet  more  individual  visions,  visions 
of  the  Downs,  the  endless  chalk  Downs,  beloved, 
in    Mr.    Nicholson's   case,   by   no   merely   fair- 


weather  friend,  but  by  a  familiar,  an  accustomed 
haunter  of  their  great  suave  spaces,  their  se- 
cluded hollows,  their  large,  low,  rounded,  grey 
or  golden  hills.  I  know  no  one  since  the  days 
of  Hine  and  Thomas  Collier  who  has  loved  the 
Downs  as  much,  and  has  seen  them  so  intimately. 
White  Ways,  Evening,  is  one  of  the  pictures  at 
Mr.  Marchant's  that  may  be  named  in  this  con» 
nexion  ;  and  there  is  also  a  most  subtle  vision 
of  sunrise,  in  the  same  simple  and  homely  and 
— to  the  common  eye — apparently  uniform,  yet 
ever  wide-stretched  world. 

And  the  surprise  picture — the  picture  that  may 
astonish  us  the  most,  where  there  is  much  that 
causes  wonder  ?  It  is — if  it  is  anjAvhere — The 
Ballroom,  Raid  Night.  The  ballroom  as  a  shelter — 
the  otherwise  neglected  ballroom  of  a  great  West 
End  hotel.  There,  all  may  meet.  It  is  not  melo- 
dramatic in  the  least.  It  is  veracious,  not  sen- 
sational. It  is  as  clever  as  it  is  surprising.  But 
then,  for  my  own  part,  I  had  expected  fully  that 
our  painter  would  have  something  up  liis  sleeve. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBI- 
TION, 191 8. 

IT  is  quite  possible  that  to  the  ordinary  man 
the  1918  Academy  will  seem  rather  un- 
exciting because  there  are  in  it  few  things 
which  are  sensational  or  surprising.  The 
pubhc  are  apt  to  judge  an  exhibition  less  by  its 
general  merit  than  by  the  occasional  pieces  of 
work  in  it  which  are  remembered  because  they 
are  unusual  in  subject  or  treatment — in  the 
minds  of  most  people  only  the  special  perform- 
ances count  as  important,  and  the  rest  of  the 
collection  matters  not  at  all.  But  this  way  of 
estimating  a  show  is  altogether  wrong  :  in  any 
representative  gathering  of  works  of  art  it  is 
their  average  quality  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered first,  and  the  exceptional  things  should 
seem  important  only  because  they  help  to  raise 
the  average.  Even  when  there  are  two  or  three 
notable  achievements  in  a  commonplace  collec- 
tion the  exhibition  as  a  whole  is  not  a  good  one,  for 
the  commonplaces  lower  the  average  and  drag  the 
notable  works  down  with  them,  and  the  general 
atmosphere  which  results  is  one  of  inefficiency. 

But  certainly  it  would  not  be  right  to  call  the 
Academy  this  year  inefficient.  On  the  contrary, 
it  includes  a  larger  proportion  of  sound  and 
serious  work  than  usual,  and  it  is  distinguished 
by  an  exceptional  consistency  of  effort.  There 
are  very  few  really  incompetent  things  in  it, 
even  those  which  do  not  present  any  very 
brilliant  idea  are  carried  out  sincerely  and  with 
a  conscientious  intention,  and  there  are  many 
in  which  both  the  intention  and  the  achieve- 
ment can  be  heartily  commended.  To  the 
student  of  art  such  an  exhibition  is  fuU  of 
significance,  because  it  proves  that  the  standard 
of  artistic  practice  throughout  the  country  is 
being  thoroughly  maintained,  and  that  our 
artists  instead  of  being  depressed  by  present- 
day  conditions  of  existence  have  been  stiffened 
in  their  resolve  to  do  their  best.  Since  the  war 
began  British  art  has  appreciably  gained  in 
stability  and  in  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and 
this  gain  is  even  more  evident  now  than  it 
was  last  year.  This  is,  indeed,  a  hopeful  sign 
of  the  times,  for,  as  the  spirit  of  a  people  is 
reflected  in  the  art  which  it  produces,  the 
strengthening  of  the  artistic  sentiment  implies 
a  development  in  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  a  hardening  in  the  popular  resolve  to  fight 
things  out  to  the  end. 
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In  other  ways,  however,  the  war  has  not 
perceptibly  affected  the  Academy.  There  is 
no  large  number  of  battle  pictures,  and  what 
there  are  do  not  claim  any  special  attention, 
and  of  symbolical  or  imaginative  compositions 
inspired  by  the  war  there  are  fewer  still.  The 
canvases  which  most  deserve  to  be  noted  are 
mainly  of  the  type  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  in  past  years — there  are  some  good 
portraits,  a  few  figure  paintings  of  real  interest, 
many  excellent  landscapes,  and  a  fair  gathering 
of  other  kinds  of  production  which  cannot  be 
exactly  classified  ;  but  no  one  can  fairly  be  said 
to  have  obvaously  broken  new  ground,  and  there 
are  no  rash  or  ill-considered  experiments. 

Among  the  portrait  painters  the  places  of 
highest  distinction  must  be  given  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon  and  Mr.  Melton  Fisher — Mr.  Shannon's 
Lady  Broughton  and  Miss  Bruce  Ward,  are  as 
fine  as  anything  he  has  ever  produced,  and 
Mr.  Fisher's  Madame  Lucchesi  Bacci  and 
Estelle  are  masterly  achievements  of  exquisite 
charm — but  there  is  admirable  work  from  other 
artists  like  Mr.  Fiddes  Watt,  Sir  John  La  very, 
Mr.  F.  O.  Salisbury,  Mr.  W.  LleweUyn,  Mr. 
M.  Milbanke,  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  Mr.  Greif- 
fenhagen,  and  Mr.  Charles  Sims,  to  quote  a  few 
of  those  who  are  prominent  in  this  branch  of 
practice.  The  best  landscapes  are  by  Mr. 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  Mr.  B.  Priestman,  Sir  David 
Murray,  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow,  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
and  Mr.  Arnesby  Brown,  whose  Evening  is  a 
most  fascinating  transcription  of  Nature  ;  and 
there  is  a  small  snowy  landscape  of  rare  merit 
by  Mr.  Sims.  Figure  pictures  of  memorable 
quality  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
Mr.  S.  Reid,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  E.  Board, 
Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  and  Mr.  Cadogan 
Cowper  ;  and  things  of  special  interest  come 
from  Mr.  A.  J.  Black,  Mr.  W.  Knight,  Mr.  Tom 
Mostyn,  Mr.  H.  A.  Olivier,  Mr.  Campbell  Tay- 
lor, Mr.  Terrick  WiUiams,  Mr.  Coutts  Michie, 
Mr.  Spencer  Watson,  Mr.  Bertieri,  Mr.  Richard 
Jack,  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  Mr.  Herbert  Draper, 
and  Mr.  Hacker — the  portrait  of  Sir  Frank  Short 
by  Mr.  Hacker  is  one  of  the  most  vi\'id  character 
studies  in  the  show,  and  his  composition.  The 
Watchers,  is  dignified  and  impressive. 

The  sculptors  best  represented  are  Sir  Thomas 
Brock,  Mr.  Drury,  Mr.  Pomeroy,  Mr.  Derwent 
Wood,  Mr.  Mackennal,  Sir  Hamo  Thornj-croft, 
Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens,  Sir  W.  Goscombe  John, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes,  and  Sir  George  Frampton. 


(Copyright  reserved  for  the  artist 
by  Walter  Judd,  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  "'Royal  Academy  Illustrated") 


'THE   WATERS   OF   LORNE" 
BY  D.  Y.  CAMERON,  A.R.A. 


PORTRAIT   OF  THE   ARTIST' 
BY  CHARLES  SHANNON,  A.R.A. 


(Copyright  resen'ed  for  the  artist 
hy  Walter  Jtidd,  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  "Royal  Academy  Illiistraied") 


(Copyright  reservta  for  the  artist 
hy  Walter  Judd,  Ltd.,  puhlishers 
of  "Royal  Academy  Illustrated") 


"EILEEN  AND  DIANA."     BY 
SIK   JOHN    LAVERY,  A.R.A. 
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EDWARD  IV  BEING  ENTERTAINED  BY 
WILLIAM  CANYNGE,  MAYOR  OP^  BRISTOL" 
BY  ERNEST  BOARD 


{Bf  lOiirUsy  of  Ernest  Savory,  Esq.) 


(Photo  J.  C.  Huglu^) 


"COUNTESS  RHOXA  DE 
SAAVEDRA  Y  CERVANTES" 
BY  MARK  MILBANKE 


INTERIOR,  SUMMER  MORNING 
BY  L.  CAMPBELL  TAYLOR 


(Copyright  vesei-oed  for  the  artist 
l>y  Walter  Judd,  Ltd.,  publishers 
of  Royal  Academy  Illustrated") 
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'THE  FORTH  BRIDGE."  FROM  THE 
OIL  PAINTING  BY  SIR  JOHN 
LAVERY.  A  R  A.,  ONE  OF  THE 
OFFICIAL    BRITISH     ARTISTS. 


Sfndio-  Talk 


STUDIO-TALK. 

{From  our  oilH  Correspotidettts.) 

LONDON.— In  this  year's  Royal  Aca- 
demy, military  portraiture  is  not  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  the  most 
-^  notable  display  of  that  kind  is  to  be 
found  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Agnew 
and  Sons  in  Old  Bond  Street,  where  the  collec- 
tion of  work  executed  by  Mr.  William  Orpen, 
A.R.A.,  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  Official 
British  Artists  on  the  Western  Front,  is  being 
shown.  This  exhibition,  comprising  as  it  does 
not  only  portraits  of  many  distinguished  officers, 
including  Viscount  French  and  his  successor  in 
the  chief  command.  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  but  also 
a  remarkable  series  of  landscape  paintings  and 
drawings,  is  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  as  a 
revelation  of  the  ar- 
tist's rare  and  versa- 
tile genius,  and  mainly 
on  this  account,  but 
partly  also,  of  course, 
because  the  subject- 
matter  is  one  in  which 
we  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned, it  is  without 
doubt  the  most  im- 
portant artistic  event 
of  the  day.  Of  the 
pHDrtraits  two  were  re- 
produced in  our  last 
number  —  they  were 
those  of  officers  who 
have  earned  fame  by 
their  feats  of  daring  in 
aerial  warfare  ;  and  we 
now  reproduce  another 
of  the  series,  the  sub- 
ject in  this  case  being 
an  officer  who  has  won 
renown  as  a  commander 
of  His  Majesty's  "  Land 
Ships."  That  the  func- 
tion of  portraying  the 
heroic  fighters  whose 
valour  conunands  the 
admiration  of  the  na- 
tion should  fall  to  a 
painter  of  such  distinc- 
tion as  Mr.  0^pen  is 
indeed  a  fortunate  cir- 


cumstance and  one  that  reftects  credit  on  those 
responsible  for  the  selection.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  Admiralty  is  following  a 
similar  course  in  regard  to  the  heroes  of  our 
naval  forces,  of  whose  glorious  deeds  the  world 
has  as  yet  heard  little,  and  has  appointed  an 
artist  of  note  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  "  limner." 

Sir  John  Lavery's  particular  function  as  an 
Official  Artist  has  been  to  record  scenes  and 
incidents  pertaining  to  our  maritime  forces, 
and  the  paintings  he  has  executed  form  a  very 
interesting  series,  to  which  the  painting  of 
The  Forth  Bridge,  here  reproduced  in  colour, 
belongs.  Though  to  exhibition  visitors  he  is 
known  almost  exclusively  as  a  portrait  painter. 
Sir  John  Lavery  has  painted  many  admirable 
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pictures  of  land  and  sea  which  testify  to  the 
versatihty  of  his  gifts. 

The  work  of  two  other  Official  Artists  on  the 
Western  Front  has  been  on  view  during  the 
past  weeks  at  London  galleries— Mr.  Paul  Nash 
at  the  Leicester  Galleries  and  Mr.  William 
Rothenstein  at  the  Goupil  Gallery,  Regent 
Street.  The  work  of  the  latter  includes  a 
number  of  portraits  of  military  officers  and  men, 
European  and  Indian,  but  the  significance  of 
this  collection,  like  that  of  Lieut.  Nash,  hes  in 
the  presentation  of  the  tragic  effects  of  the  war 
on  the  country  itself,  once  so  fair  and  smiling 
but  now  a  vast  tract  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
Mr.  Rothenstein  is  more  matter-of-fact  in  his 
methods  than  Mr.  Nash,  whose  pictures  and 
drawings,  however,  certainly  communicate  a  deep 
impression  of  "  The  Void  of  War,"  the  title  given 
to  his  exhibition. 

At  the  Goupil  Gallery,  following  on  Mr. 
Rothenstein's  show,  Mr.  Marchant  has  brought 
together  a  collection  of  recent  work  by  Mr. 
WiUiam  Nicholson,  various  examples  of  which 


are  reproduced  to  illustrate  Sir  Frederick 
Wedmore's  article  in  this'  number,  and  simul- 
taneously there  is  being  shown  at  these  galleries 
the  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  prints 
formed  by  the  late  Judge  WiUiam  Evans.  This 
collection — an  important  one  on  account  of  the 
discriminating  taste  exercised  in  its  formation, 
and  in  particular  because  of  the  ample  repre- 
sentation it  affords  of  certain  phases  of  modern 
British  art — was  the  subject  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine  some  nine  years  ago 
(October  1909),  when  numerous  of  the  works 
belonging  to  it  were  reproduced,  and  we  are 
now  privileged  to  reproduce  in  colour  two  further 
examples,  Charles  Conder's  Brighton  and  Monti- 
celli's  The  Conversation — the  former  one  of  a 
pair  of  pictures  admirably  displavang  the  artist's 
rare  sensitiveness  of  vision  and  the  latter  a 
little  gem  (the  original  being  not  a  great  deal 
larger  than  the  reproduction)  bespeaking,  like 
the  larger  Fete  Champetre  reproduced  with  the 
article  just  mentioned,  the  emotional  employ- 
ment of  colour  which  distinguished  this  artist. 


Mr.  Harold  Waite.  of  whose  work  as  a  land- 


■  IN  THE  KENNET  VALLEY 
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"THE    HARVEST 

scape  painter  we  reproduce  two  examples,  In  the 
Kennet  Valley  (p.  24)  and  The  Harvest,  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  Royal  Academy  Schools,  where 
he  carried  off  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
awarded  to  students,  such  as  the  Turner  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Creswick  Prize,  and  since  those 
days  he  has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  Bur- 
lington House.  Both  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father were  painters  of  abilit}-,  so  that  in  his 
case  inheritance  has  played  a  part  in  shaping 
his  career.  His  work  is  instinct  with  love  for 
Nature,  and  ■  its  guiding  principle  might  fitly 
indeed  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor :  "Nature  I  love  best,  and 
next  to  Nature — Art." 


BY     HAROLD     \\l 


in  Lombard}'.  Mr.  Harry  Watson's  Across  the 
Downs  (Sttssex)  and  The  Pool,  Mr.  Henry  A. 
Payne's  The  Rising  Moon,  Mr.  Murray  Smith's 
An  Old  Sand  Pit,  Glamorganshire,  Mr.  Russell 
Flint's  Summer  Ripples  and  The  Yellow  Scarf, 
Mr.  Lamorna  Birch's  Near  Caldy,  Cheshire,  are, 
with  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  drawings  to  illus- 
trate the  Book  of  Genesis  and  Miss  K.  Turner's 
flower-pieces,  among  the  works  which  give 
distinction  to  the  present  show. 


In  the  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  which 
remains  open  till  June  30,  landscape,  as  usual, 
predominates,  and  the  work  generally  upholds 
well  the  high  standard  which  distinguishes  the 
vtork  of  the  Society's  members  and  associates. 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Sims,  Mr. 
Sargent,  and  Mr.  Rackham  are  among  the 
absentees,  but  in  spite  of  these  notable  absten- 
tions the  display  is  not  at  all  lacking  in  variety. 
Mr.  Walter  West's  April  in  Italy  and  Hay  time 


The  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  and  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists 
have  both  held  their  spring  exhibitions,  and  in 
both  cases  the  display  has  not  diverged  in  any 
marked  way  from  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  on  their  walls,  except  that  the  British 
Artists'  show  again  profited  by  the  better 
system  of  hanging  which  has  of  late  been 
introduced.  At  the  Institute  the  story-picture 
is  still  a  good  deal  in  evidence  with  not  a  little 
else  that  is  commonplace  in  idea,  but  the  visitor 
in  search  of  good  art  has  not  to  look  in  vain.  On 
this  last  occasion  some  excellent  sculpture  by  Mr. 
CharlesHartwell,A.R.A.,Mr.Mackennal,  A.R.A., 
Sir  W.  Goscombe  John,  R.A.,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes, 
and  others  added  to  the  interest  of  the  show. 
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The  British  Artists  were  fortunate  in  ha\ang 
some  work  of  their  President,  Mr.  Brangwyn, 
to  show  in  their  Central  Gallery— a  water-colour, 
The  Platelayers,  a  subject  handled  with  charac- 
teristic boldness,  though  it  has  not  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  that  richness  of  colour  treat- 
ment which  we  usually  find  in  the  artist's 
paintings.  On  the  whole,  the  work  shown  in 
this  gallery  seemed  to  lack  animation,  especially 
by  contrast  with  Miss  Dorothea  Sharp's  two 
canvases,  Company  and  The  Wind,  on  the.  Hill. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Cox,  whose  work  has  in  recent  years 
imparted  an  agreeable  note  to  these  displays, 
was  not  represented  in  the  recent  show,  his 
services  now  being  monopolized  by  the  Army. 
An  excellent  example  of  it  is  the  picture  In 
Spain,  here  reproduced. 

Among  other  recent  or  current  exhibitions  to 
be  noted  is  one  at  the  Burlington  Gallery  in 
Green  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  whose  walls 
hitherto  have  been  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  dis- 
play of  excellent  colour 
reproductions  of  modern 
pictorial  work,  notably 
the  set  of  historical  paint- 
ings executed  some  few 
years  back  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  The  pro- 
prietors of  this  gallery 
have  just  lately  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions of  modern  original 
work  and  the  first  show, 
opened  last  month,  com- 
prised an  interesting  col- 
lection of  pictures  and 
drawings  by  artists  of 
diverse  methods  and  aims, 
such  as  Mr.  J.  D.  Fergus- 
son,  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy, 
Mr.  S.  J.  Peploe,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Robb,  Mr.  Murray 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  A.  Taylor, 
Miss  Jessie  King,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Simpson,  of 
particular  interest  being 
a  collection  of  chalk 
studies  of  little  children 
of  the  last-named  artist. 
At  the  Twenty-One  Gal- 
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lery  in  the  Adelphi,  a  collection  of  water-colours 
of  "  London — Old  and  New,"  by  Mr.  A.  Ludo- 
vici,  has  been  on  view,  the  series  including  half 
a  dozen  drawings  of  Hampton  Court  and  its 
surroundings,  and  the  whole  being  marked  by 
a  shrewd  appreciation  of  atmospheric  tone. 
The  use  of  coloured  wood  prints  in  domestic 
decoration  is  well  exemplified  at  Messrs.  Heal 
and  Son's  galleries  in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
where  are  being  shown  a  number  of  prints  by 
Mr.  Hall  Thorpe,  which  in  their  attractive  scheme 
of  colour,  composition,  and  simple  framing  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  purpose 


From  a  friend  of  the  artist  we  learn  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Harry  Chamen 
Lintott,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Royal 
Societ}-  of  Miniature  Painters,  who  died  on 
March  22  from  wounds  received  when  leading 
his  platoon  into  action  on  the  Western  Front 
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We  give  on  this  page  a  design 
for  a  memorial  by  Miss  F.  H. 
Steele  and  a  reproduction  of  a 
bust  of  the  late  Professor  Lanteri 
hy  Mr.  Pibworth,  one  of  the  many 
sculptors  who  acknowledge  their 
great  indebtedness  to  him  as  their 
instructor  at  South  Kensington. 


MEMORIAL    TABLET 


DESIGNED    BV    FLORENCE   H.    STEEL 


the  day  before.     Mr.   Lintott  joined  up  as  a 
volunteer  almost   immediately  after  the  out- 
break  of  war  and   went   to   France  with  the 
Artists     Rifles    the    following    January.      In- 
valided home  eighteen  months  later,  he  returned 
to  France  early  last  year  as  an  officer  and  took 
part   with   his  battalion   of  the   London   Rifle 
Brigade  in  capturing  Bullecourt  after  desperate 
fighting.     He  rejoined  the  Artists  last  December 
and   remained   with   them    till   the    end.     Mr. 
Lintott  made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in    1900   when   he    was    only   twenty,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  distinguished  soldier.  Sir 
George  White,  and  in  the  succeeding  years 
his  work  has  been  seen  at  most  of  the  lead- 
ing galleries  in  England  and  America.    From 
Manchester  we  have  received  news  of   the 
death  of  two  men  of  prominence  in  art  circles 
there — Mr.  Fred  W.  Jackson,  a  gifted  land- 
scape and  portrait  painter,  whose  work  was 
the  subject  of  a  notice  in  these  pages  some 
eight  years  ago,   and  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott, 
who  as  artist  and  writer  achieved  far  more 
than  local  fame.    Mr.  Marriott,  who  was  only 
thirty-five  when    he    died    early  in    March, 
studied   under   W'alter  Crane   at   the   Man- 
chester Municipal  School  of  Art  and  for  ten 
years  was  in  charge  of  the  Portico  Library. 
He  was    for  a  time   correspondent    of  The 
Studio  in  Manchester,  succeeding  Mr.  E.  A. 
Taylor.     At   the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
Hon.  Quartermaster  of  the  Brabyns  Military 
Hospital  at  Marple,  and  on  the  day  before 
his  death  gave  a  lantern  lecture  to  wounded 
soldiers    on    the    Art    and    Architecture    of 
Venice.      Mr.   Jackson,    who    was    bom    in 
1859,  studied  in  Paris  and  at  Fontainebleau 
in    association   with    Edward  and    WiUiam 
Stott.  James  Charles,  and  H.  H.  La  Thangue, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club. 


P 


ARIS. — The  sale  early  last 
month  of  the  pictures 
and  studies  by  Degas 
drew  an  attendance  unequalled  by  any  similar 
event  in  recent  years,  and  the  prices  realized 
were  extremely  high.  The  most  important 
canvas,  the  Portrait  de  Famille,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Ingres  is  seen  in  combination  with 
Degas'  later  manner,  was  sold  to  the  Louvre 
for  400,000  francs  ;  a  ballet  scene,  Quatre  Dan- 
seitses,  fetched  132,000  francs,  and  one  or  two 
other  works  brought  bids  nearlyas  high.  Thesale 
lasted  three  days  and  realized  in  all  5,602,400 
francs  (approximately  £224,000).  M.  C, 


BUST   OF   PROFESSOR   EDWARD    LANTERI 
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TOKYO. — Of  numerous  art  sales  that 
have  recently  taken  place  at  the  Tokyo 
Fine  Art  Club  none  was  so  important 
as  the  one  in  which  the  family 
treasures  of  Marquis  Satake,  an  old  feudal  lord, 
were  put  up  for  sale.  It  was  the  greatest  since 
the  record-breaking  Akaboshi  sale,  and  com- 
prised three  hundred  items,  consisting  of  paint- 
ings, calligraphs,  lacquer  ware,  cha-no-yn  uten- 
sils, and  armour.  The  sale  realized  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  i,iii,i66  yen  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  was  more  or  less  in  a  depressed 
mood,  as  the  sale  took  place  shortly  after  the 
great  storm  and  tidal  waves  which  devastated 
Tokyo  and  its  vicinity. 


The  sale  included  two  excellent  examples  of 
work  by  Sesshyu,  the  famous  Japanese  priest- 
artist  who  went  to  China  in  search  of  a  teacher 
and  returned  greatly  inspired  by  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  continental  mountains  and 
lakes.  One  was  a  portrait  of  Daruma,  the 
founder  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism,  in  the 
form  of  a  kakemono  (hanging  picture),  and  the 
other  was  a  landscape  on  a  pair  of  screens.     The 


Daruma  (p.  34),  sold  for  30,300  yen,  was  drawTi 
by  Sesshyu  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  and 
shows  remarkable  strength  and  vigour  of  ex- 
pression. In  this  simple  drawing  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  portraying  the  enlightened  mind, 
revealing  life,  with  its  spiritual  spark,  through 
the  calm  repose  of  the  flesh.  The  landscape  (a 
pair  of  six  panelled  screens),  sold  for  46,000  yen, 
is  free  from  his  usual  overemphasized  lines, 
and  though  lacking  somewhat  his  usual  vigour 
of  expression,  it  teems  with  his  reverence  for 
Nature,  suggesting  its  infinite  grandeur  in  the 
half-finished  contour  of  the  mountains  in  a 
marvellously  well-balanced  composition. 


The  highest  price  paid  at  the  sale  was  for 
Sanju  Rokkasen  (Portraits  of  Thirty-six  Poets) 
in  two  rolls.  These  portraits,  except  two 
painted  by  Tannyu  to  replace  lost  originals, 
were  painted  by  Fujiwara  Nobuzane,  a  noted 
poet  and  painter  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  the  poems  were  written  by  Ryokyo.  The 
set  realized  353,000  yen  (about  £35,000),  the 
biggest  amount  ever  paid  at  these  sales.  Nobu- 
zane  here   displays   his   marvellous    abilitj'  in 


A    SAILING-BOAT 


BV  s:esson 


(Sold  for  52,300  ivH  at  the  Marquis  Satake  sale,  Tokyo) 
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LANDSCAPE   SCREEN    PAINTING 


(Sold for  46,000  _jrH  at  thi  Marquis  Satake  sale,   Tokyo] 


BY    SESSHYU 


portrait  painting,  the  character  and  personahty 
of  each  poet  being  shown  with  remarkable  skill. 
It  was  rumoured  that  the  roils  were  to  be  cut 
into  pieces  and  made  into  kakemono  to  be 
possessed  by  several  collectors.  If  this  should 
ever  come  to  pass  it  will  be  a  great  misfortune. 
A  two-panelled  screen  by  Korin  of  Thirty-six 
Poets  fetched  66,100  yen.  It  shows  his  wonder- 
ful facility  with  "the  brush,  and  keen  sense  of 
linear  composition  and  colour  harmony. 


The  gem  of  the  whole  collection  was  A  Sailing- 
Boat  by  Sesson,  a  very  small  kakemono,  which 
fetched  the  sirni  of  52,300  yen.  Seldom  has  an 
artist  painted  wind  so  graphically  as  has  Sesson 


in  this  painting.  How  effective  are  the  bend- 
ing tree,  the  stretched  sail,  and  the  swelling 
and  dashing  sea,  all  depicted  with  a  few  Hnes. 
It  shows  what  a  master  can  do  with  a  few 
strokes  on  a  small  piece  of  paper.  It  may  be 
noted  in  this  connexion  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  now,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  art 
exhibitions  now  in  vogue,  to  paint  on  big 
surfaces.  The  pictures  of  contemporary  artists 
have  grown  so  large  in  size  that  most  of  them  are 
quite  inadequate  for  the  tokononia  for  which  they 
are  meant.  Moreover,  many  of  the  modern  works 
are  thin,  scattered,  and  incoherent.  To  painters 
of  this  class  of  work  Sesson 's  Sailing-Boat  seemed 
to  carry  a  strong  and  precious  message. 
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A  pair  of  kakemono  of  tigers  and  dragons  by 
Shuzan,  though  it  fetched  only  2188  yen,  formed 
a  notable  item  in  the  sale.  The  subject  is  one 
of  which  Oriental  artists  are  very  fond,  but 
Shuzan  has  here  gone  further  than  most  in  his 
treatment  of  it.  It  recurred  in  a  pair  of  screens 
attributed  to  Keishoki,  a  famous  Japanese 
painter  of  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  work  which  sold  for  2690  yen.  A 
pair  of  screens  painted  with  flowers  and  birds 
by  Motonobu  realized  13,000  yen.  Several 
pieces  of  lacquer  ware  fetched  more  than  20,000 
yen  each,  and  a  suit  of  armour,  richly  covered 
with  works  of  art,  was  sold  for  16,100  yen. 
The  enthusiasm  shown  at  each  art  sale  at  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  Club,  however  unimportant,  is 
really  startling,  but  perhaps  the  art  fever  has 


"DARUMA  BY   SESSHYU 

(Sold for  30,300_>w;  at  Marquis  Satake  sale) 
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now  reached  its  highest  point,  considering  the 
enormous  prices  which  works  of  art  have  com- 
manded at  these  sales.  Harada-Jiro. 

REVIEW. 

Life  and  Works  of  Ozias  Humphry,  R.A. 
By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.  (London  : 
John  Lane.)  £3  3s.  net.— The  researches 
embodied  in  this  fine  volume  were  begun,  the 
author  tells  us,  some  fourteen  years  ago,  and  we 
gather  that  but  for  the  war  the  book  would 
have  made  its  appearance  much  sooner.  Had 
that  been  the  case,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  famous  lawsuit  which  occupied  public 
attention  so  largely  a  year  ago  would  never 
have  been  heard,  or  indeed  heard  of,  for  amongst 
the  material  collected  by  Dr.  Williamson  was  a 
photograph  of  a  sketch,  signed  with  Humphry's 
initials,  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Academy  archives  among  the  papers  bequeathed 
by  the  painter's  son,  and  which  conclusively 
settled  the  question  at  issue.  The  picture  of 
The  Ladies  Waldegrave  had  been  sold  as  a 
Romney  to  Mr.  Huntington,  of  California,  for 
£20,000,  and  its  market  value  as  a  Humphry 
is  estimated  to  be  only  about  one-fiftieth  of 
that  sum.  If  that  ratio  were  to  be  accepted 
as  defining  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
painters,  we  should  have  to  regard  Ozias 
Humphry  as  unduly  honoured  by  such  a 
monument  to  his  memory  as  this  biography, 
but  without  predicting  for  him  an  auction-room 
fame  at  aU  comparable  to  that  of  his  friend, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  market  valuations 
are  capricious,  and  that  not  so  long  ago  painters 
whose  works  now  fetch  fabulous  sums  could 
be  bought  at  sums  as  low  as  that  which  Hum- 
phry's Waldegrave  group  is  said  to  be  worth. 
Humphry's  fame,  however,  during  his  life, 
rested  in  the  main  on  his  work  as  a  painter  of 
miniatures  and  on  his  pastels,  and  it  is  this 
rather  than  his  work  in  oil  that  gives  him  a 
claim  to  consideration  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  numerous  illustrations  accompanying 
Dr.  Williamson's  account  of  his  career  are 
reproductions  of  many  of  these  miniatures,  a 
few  of  them  being  in  colour,  and  they  enable 
one  to  appreciate  the  qualities  which  distin- 
guished Humphry's  work  on  the  small  scale. 
Following  the  biography  are  several  appendices 
containing  Usts  of  his  works,  extracts  from  his 
account  books  and  other  papers,  etc. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  I\IR.  DENYS 
HAGUE. 

THE  appreciation  of  Modern  French  Art 
amongst  collectors  of  pictures  in 
Great  Britain  has  steadilj-  increased 
during  the  last  twenty  3'ears.  W'ith 
the  dispersal  of  the  Staats  Forbes,  and  a  little 
later  of  the  Alexander  Young  pictures  eleven 
\ears  ago,  a  large  number  of  works  of  the 
Barbizon  School  came  into  the  market.  While 
some  of  the  more  important  crossed  the  Atlantic 
or  found  a  permanent  home  in  the  public 
galleries  of  the  British  Dominions,  a  number  of 
fine  examples  remained  in  tliis  country  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  smaller  collections  of  similar 
character.  And  it  is  not  only  the  works  of  the 
Barbizon  men  which  have  been  sought  after. 
In  a  number  of  private  collections  will  be  found 
examples  of  the  other  French  Schools,  and 
man\-  of  these  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  That  this 
appreciation  should  thus  become  more  widely 
spread  is  particularly 
gratifying  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  French 
and  British  nations  have 
been  brought  into  such 
close  relation  b\"  the  war, 
and  any  influence  which 
tends  to  further  mutual 
respect  for,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  art  of 
either  country  cannot  but 
be  desirable. 

The  series  of  pictures 
brought  together  by  Mr. 
Denys  Hague,  though 
small  in  extent  compared 
with  the  two  collections 
mentioned  above,  is  simi- 
lar, in  that  the  works 
have  been  chosen  with 
sound  judgment  and  that 
the  owner  heis  been  suc- 
cessful, in  most  cases,  in 
acquiring  examples  which 
represent  \.\\€  best 
achievements  of  the 
artist.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  three  Corots.  L'Elang, 
which  is  reproduced 
here  in  colouf%,  has  all  "near  paris' 
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the  finest  qualities  of  the  master's  art  ;  the 
balance  and  rh\'thm  of  the  composition,  tlie 
exquisite  colour  harmony,  the  subtle  gradation 
of  the  tones,  the  general  unity  of  effect,  these 
could  belong  only  to  Corot.  It  reveals,  too, 
the  poetic  feeling  which  gives  to  his  work  that 
sublime  element  which  is  almost  spiritual  in  its 
appeal.  Of  the  other  two  Corots  in  the  collec- 
tion, the  Landscape  with  Figuycs  is  delicately 
rendered  with  its  sil\-ery  grey  tones  and  at- 
mosphere of  repose.  Arhres  an  bord  de  I'eau  is 
a  more  sombre  canvas,  though  rich  in  colour. 

Diaz  is  represented  by  a  characteristic  land- 
scape. The  Forest  of  FontaineUeau.  which  we 
also  give  as  a  supplement  (p.  43).  Fine  in 
colour  and  broad  in  treatment,  it  displays  the 
artist's  romantic  and  lofty  conception  of  the 
scene  and  his  skill  in  the  rendering  of  light  and 
shade.  Though  it  lacks  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  of  the  compositions  of  his  friend  and 
master,  Rousseau,  it  shows  to  some  extent  the 
same  tragic  sentiment  and  simplicity  of  outlook. 

Daubigny's   position   amongst   the   Barbizon 
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men  is  a  little  difficult  to  define.  His  landscapes 
invariably  give  the  impression  of  being  faithful 
transcripts  from  Nature,  whereas  the  other 
members  of  the  group  were  for  ever  striving  to 
express  through  Nature  their  own  romantic 
personalities  and  to  reveal  her  hidden  beauties. 
He  was  essentially  an  individual  artist  and  his 
finest  works  possess  a  charm  which  has  gained 
for  them  universal  admiration.  Le  Chateau 
(p.  45)  is  a  typical  example  of  his  best  period, 
with  the  trees  silhouetted  against  the  soft, 
luminous  sky  and  throwing  their  shadows  across 
the  placid  water.  If  Dupre's  landscapes  lack 
the  expressive  beauty  of  Daubigny's  composi- 
tions, there  is  yet  much  truth  and  force  in  his 
work.  His  outlook  on  Nature  was  somewhat 
melancholy  and  this,  to  some  extent,  has 
deprived  him  ot  the  recognition  he  deserves. 
His  one  example  in  the  collection  is  fairly 
representative  of  his  finest  work.  Charles 
Jacque  is  seen  at  his  best  in  Troupeaii  sous  Orage. 
It  is  strongly  handled  and  well  displays  the 
artist's  skill  in  the  painting  of  sheep.     Troyon 


is  not  represented,  but  there  are  two  excellent 
examples  of  the  work  of  his  pupil,  Emile  van 
Marcke,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  Vaches  an 
Pdttirage,  being  reproduced  on  page  47.  It  is  a 
vigorously  treated  study,  to  which  the  strong 
brushwork  gives  a  quality  of  directness  and 
spontaneity.  Le  Pdturage  is  a  large  and 
important  canvas,  more  tightly  executed,  and 
lacking  the  breezy  freshness  of  the  smaller 
picture. 

By  Harpignies,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Bar- 
bizon  group,  there  are  eight  works  of  fine 
quality,  of  which  Lever  de  Lime,  Loire  (p.  45), 
is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic.  Against  the 
delicately  toned  sky,  the  dark  trees,  skilfully 
painted,  with  that  knowledge  which  the  artist 
possessed  to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  stand 
out  with  telling  effect,  while  from  the  harmonious 
hues  of  the  foreground  the  eye  is  carried  across 
the  peaceful  river  to  the  hills  bej^ond. 

Of  the  three  Boudins,  A  French  Port  (p.  41) 
is  a  notable  achievement,  large  in  feeling  and 
brushed    in    with    freedom    and    vigour.     The 
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masterly  painting  ot  the  sky  and  water  and  the 
judicious  management  of  the  hght  and  shade 
are  worthy  of  careful  study. 

Few  ■  artists  have  rendered  the  beauties  of 
Paris  and  its  surroundings  with  such  instinctive 
charm  and  refinement  of  vision  as  Lepine,  and 
Mr.  Denys  Hague  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
eighteen  of  his  works.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  this  remarkably  interesting  series  and 
in  the  eight  notable  examples  of  the  work  of 
Le  Sidaner  lies  the  chief  claim  of  the  collection 
to  distinction.  Of  the  Lepines  one  painting, 
ISSear  Paris,  has  been  selected  for  illustration 
(P-  37)-  Ii'i  this  small  landscape  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  poet.  The  beauty  of  the  delicate 
light  of  the  evening  sky  is  accentuated  by  the 
rich  colouring  and  tonality  of  the  foreground. 
It  may  not  be  so  characteristic  as  some  of  the 
other  paintings  by  Lepine  in  the  collection,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  arresting. 

The  subtle  charm  of  the  art  of  Le  Sidaner  was 
never  more  impressively 
displayed  than  in  the 
eight  canvases  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  particular 
technique  this  artist  em- 
ploys enables  him  to 
render  with  sympathetic 
touch  his  impressions 
(perhaps  one  should  say 
his  reveries)  and  to  wrap 
them  in  a  veil  of  mystery 
and  romance,  informing 
them  with  a  beauty  which 
is  irresistible  in  its  appeal. 
The  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  work  of  Le 
Sidaner  from  that  of  any 
other  artist  present  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  the 
engraver,  and  the  paint- 
ing shown  here  in  colours, 
Le  Palais  Blanc,  Automne, 
Venise  (p.  39),  has  been 
chosen,  not  because  it  is 
considered  the  finest 
example,  but  because  it 
lends  itself  more  readily 
to  reproduction  than  any 
of  the  other  works.  Place 
St. M  arc, Crepiiscule, Venise 
(p.  38) ,  is  more  important 
as  it    is  more   character- 
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istic,  and  beautiful  in  its  tonality,  its  luminosity, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  enchantment  and  mystery 
W'hich  pervades  the  whole  composition.  These 
two  pictures  belong  to  the  artist's  second  Venice 
series  and  were  completed  in  1907.  They  were 
included  in  the  special  exhibition  held  that  year 
at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Regent  Street,  London, 
and  also  figured  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  the  same 
year.  Other  delightful  works  by  Le  Sidaner 
in  the  collection  are  La  Salute,  Matin  d'Hivcr, 
Venise,  a  misty  effect  ;  The  Canal,  Bruges  ; 
and  Houses  on  the  Canal,  Moonlight. 

Two  works  by  Fantin  Latour  well  display 
his  wonderful  gifts  as  a  painter  of  flowers. 
Technically  they  are  fine  achievements  and  in 
them  is  expressed  the  artist's  sympathetic 
feeling  for  his  subject.  Two  pastels  by  Leon 
Lhermitte  and  a  small  painting  of  a  farmyard 
by  Adolphe  Hervier  complete  the  French 
pictures  in  the  collection. 

Of  the  examples  of  the  Modern  Dutch  School 
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the  most  important  is''a  large  work  by  James 
Maris  called  Silvery   Waters   (p.   42).     Though 
not  treated  in  the  artist's  broadest  and  most 
vigorous  manner,  it  is  an  imposing  canvas,  in 
which  the  masterly  brushwork  and  fine  atmos- 
pheric quality  are  the  most   striking  features. 
The  painting  of  the  spacious  sky  and  the  effect 
of  the  light  upon  the  silvery  waters  are  ad- 
mirable.    The  general  tonality  is  grey,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  sombre  picture,  the  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  giving  to  it  brightness 
and  vivacity.     The  work  of  William  Maris  lacks 
the  distinction  and  individuality  of  that  of  his 
brother  James,  yet  as  a  painter  of  cattle  he 
achieved  considerable  popularity,  and  at  times 
his   work   reached   a  high   level.     He   was   an 
ardent    student   of    Nature,  and    his    pictures 
invariably    teem    with    the    freshness    of    the 
country.       His     Summer, 
near      Haarlem     (p.     46), 
offers  an  excellent  example 
of    this    quality,   and   the 
simple  character  and  damp 
atmosphere    of     the    low- 
lying  Dutch  landscape  are 
conveyed  with  truth    and 
dexterity. 

Anton  Mauve  is  hardly 
seen  at  his  best  in  his  one 
picture  in  the  collection, 
The  End  of  the  Day. 
Executed  in  oils,  it  is 
heavy  in  tone,  and  one 
looks  in  vain  for  the 
poetic  sentiment,  the  soft 
atmospheric  effect ,  and 
the  delicate  colour  har- 
mon\'  which  characterize 
his  art,  more  especially 
his    water  -  colours.       But  \ 

in   Sheep    Grazing   (p.  47)  ,-':«■ 

we  have  a  good  example 
of  the  work  of  one  of  his 
followers,  Ter  Meulen.  It 
is  a  pleasing  composition, 
broadly  treated  and  shows 
an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  for  the  artist 
has  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  painting  of 
sheep. 

La  Tricoteuse  is  a  typical 
Israels    subject,   in  which 
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the  artist,  in  that  sympathetic  manner  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own,  has  expressed  the  humble 
life  of  his  country.  It  serves  to  illustrate  his 
mastery  of  chiaroscuro,  his  essentially  personal 
technique,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  brought 
Iris  subject  and  environment  into  hannony. 
Two  landscapes  by  \^eissenbruch  and  one  by 
De  Bock  are  also  included  in  the  collection. 

The  influence  of  Constable  on  the  painters  of 
Barbizon  and  indirectly  on  those  of  the  Modern 
Dutch  School  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  Mr.  Denys 
Hague's  pictures  a  characteristic  work,  Netley 
Abbey,  by  the  great  English  landscapist ;  also  a 
canvas  by  David  Cox  called  Changing  Pastures. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  a  delightful  little 
water-colour  drawing  by  Whistler  of  The  Thames 
at  Battersea.  E.  G.  Haltox. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  ORPEN'S  WAR 
PICTURES. 

A  GREAT  array  of  Sir  William  Orpen's 
pictorial  records  of  the  scenes  and 
the  events  presented  on  the  Western 
^  Front,  records  shown  lately,  and  still 
shown  it  ma}-  be,  at  the  Agnew  Galleries  in  Old 
Bond  Street  when  these  words  shall  reach  the 
reader,  has  its  Catalogue  prefaced  by  a  popular 
writer  of  Fiction,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  who, 
ho\\'ever  little  lie  may  consider  himself  an 
expert  in  Art  Criticism,  has  really  hit  it  off 
— his  task  on  this  occasion — extremely  well 
in  a  couple  of  sentences  which  I  make  no 
apology  for  quoting.  "  These  pictures,"  says 
Mr.  Bennett — writing  of  Orpen's  work  en  bloc  : 
at  least  that  part  which  is  exhibited — "  are 
painted  in  a  new  manner,  in  the  artist's  War 
manner,  very  broadly,  very  rapidly,  sometimes 
very  summarily,  perhaps  thinly.  Their  suc- 
cess is  largely  due,  apart  from  the  reality  of 
the  inspiration,  to  an  ex- 
treme competence  in  the 
choice  and  employment  of 
means." 

But  there  are,  we  should 
remember,  many  methods 
open  to  a  painter  of  choos- 
ing means  with  judgment, 
and  of  wisely  employing 
them  ;  and  it  has  been 
interesting,  to  me  at  least, 
in  going  over  the  singularly 
varied  themes  and  almost 
as  frequently  varied  treat- 
ments visible  in  the  Old 
Bond  Street  Galleries 
through  the  energies  of  the 
Ministrv  of  Information, 
sometimes  to  halt  and  con- 
sider, and  to  say,  "  Well 
done,  excellently  done  ;  but 
how  would  it  have  been 
done  had  another  and  quite 
different  traA'elling  artist  of 
great  competence — had  Mr. 
Muirhead  Bone  especially, 
for  he  is  in  some  respects 
the  strongest  of  them  all — 
felt  impelled  to  give  his 
version  also,  his  render- 
ing at  the  least,  no  less 
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unique  and  characteristic,  of  brilliantly  recorded 
fact  ?  " 

Whatever  particular  thing,  whatever  particular 
object  was  before  William  Orpen,  two  things 
in  relation  to  it  are  sure  not  to  have  been  over- 
looked. These  two  are  character  and  colour. 
And  there  are  two  things — on  the  other  hand  : 
two  very  different  things — which,  if  Muirhead 
Bone  were  concerned  in  the  matter,  are  sure 
not  to  have  been  overlooked.  And  these  two 
things  are  character  and  line — character  varied, 
line  dexterous  and  economical,  line  certain  in 
any  case  to  be  charged  with  the  very  maximum 
of  meaning. 

But  the  typical,  or  everyday,  visitor  to  picture 
galleries — the  visitor  whose  point  of  view  is  not 
an  artist's,  in  any  substantial  measure — goes  to 
these  picture  galleries  to  be  occupied  more  with 
the  question  of  what  is  done  in  this  or  in  that 
canvas  than  with  that  other,  and  endlessly  more 
interesting  question,  how  it  is  done.  And  he 
who    does   not    go   to   picture  galleries  at   all, 
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but  who  would  go  if  he  could,  has  the  right 
to  learn  what  is  there  and  to  be  interested 
in  learning.  And  when  the  gallery  talked  of 
is  full  of  Orpen's  pictures  he  would  learn 
that  in  a  sense  everything  is  there.  That 
variety  is  a  characteristic 
is  very  speedily  perceived. 
There  is  the  Hospital  Re- 
ceiving Room — not  quite  a 
Daumier,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  protest,  though 
Mr.  Bennett  thinks  other- 
wise. Again  there  is  the 
ghastly  vision — the  thing 
that  shows  us,  with  a 
vigour  once  in  a  while 
repulsive,  dead  Germans 
in  a  trench.  There  is  The 
Refugee — typical.  It  has 
the  very  spirit  of  the 
depaysee.  There  is  The 
Village,  a  mere  wreck  it 
seems,  but  seen  in  beau- 
tiful and  rosy  light.  There 
is  Albert,  the  victim  town  : 
one  amongst  many,  yet 
very  individual — Albert — 
played  out.  There  is  the 
tortured  landscape  of  The 
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Great  Mine.  There  is 
Resting  near  Arras — Vimy 
Ridge  in  the  distance. 
There  is  The  Artist,  hel- 
meted.  There  is  General 
Seeley,  of  grave  and 
weighty  understanding. 
And  there,  Sir  Douglas 
Haig — with  his  stern  pur- 
pose, his  good  cheer,  with 
his  unconquerable  hope. 
And  this  again  is  War- 
wicks  entering  Peronne — 
an  episode  of  March  1917. 
So  many  unforgettable  ad- 
ventures, days,  and  things ! 
Our  illustrations  include 
several  of  the  places  and 
some  of  the  people  that, 
in  the  just  preceding  lines, 
have  been  swiftly  and 
generally  indicated.     And 

1.1.\M    oKHt.N,     A.R..\.  .  ,         , 

once  or  twice — and  they 
are  occasions  of  greatly 
welcome  relief — the  artist  is  merciful  enough  to 
allow  us  to  leave  the  scenes  of  action,  to  imagine 
ourselves  once  more  in  enio\-ment  of  an  old- 
world,  placid  rest. 

Do  let   us  embrace  the  opportunity — let  us 
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on  no  account  forgo  this  chance.  Dieppe — the 
picture  brings  back  for  a  moment  the  sunny 
delightfulness  of  that  French  summer  haunt. 
We  are  in  the  centre  of  a  towTi  only  quietly 
busy  :  the  ver\'  centre  of  it — inland  ^from  the 
Casino^the  Cafe  des  Tribunaux  is  the  imme- 
diate and  ■  particular  house:  justice  being,  it 
seems,  administered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
refreshment  at  your  particular  table.  Memories 
of  that  Norman  shore  must  crowd  upon  Mr. 
Nicholson,  must  be  scarcely  less  numerous  with 
Mr.  Pryde,  must  be  yet  more  numerous  with 
Mr.  Sickert.  If  I  think  of  Dieppe  myself  it 
may  be  with  pleasant  recollections  of  more 
than  one  artist,  and  to  boot,  an  agreeable 
remembrance  of  where  I  first  saw  Saint-Saens, 
and  where  and  on  what  day  I  first  met  ]\Iadamc 
Carriere. 

These  are  personal  references,  but  there  are 
two   pictures,   left   so   far   unnoticed,    which — 
whatever  else  of  Sir  William   Orpen's  may  or 
may  not  be  passed  by — it 
would  be   intolerable  not 
to  speak  of. 

We  return  to  them.  The 
first  of  them,  simple  and 
comparatively  slight  in 
appearance,  yet  from 
beginning  to  end  rich  in 
its  own  grave  beauty,  is 
the  little  piece  entitled 
Bombing :  Night.  You 
face  a  very  small  group 
of  young,  slight,  lightly- 
draped  figures,  gathered 
together  to  take  with  dig- 
nity and  courage  their 
chance,  their  fate.  As 
yet,  nothing  has  hap- 
pened, but  every  touch  of 
the  pencil  is  charged  with 
tragedy :  the  very  soul  of 
tragedy  is  in  that  little 
thing.  It  finds  itself  con- 
ceived with  singleness  of 
purpose  and  is  expressed 
with  flowing  line. 

And  the  second  pictuie  ? 
The  second  is  of  much 
happier  omen.  Poilu  and 
Tommy  it  is  called.  It 
brings  before    us    rapidly 


ready  friendship  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
How  spontaneously  they  were  chums  !  Each 
has  his  national  characteristics  :  his  individual 
idiosyncrasies.  There  is  likeness  and  difference. 
The  likeness  is  to  be  welcomed  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference is  to  be  welcomed  too  ;  for — as  sensible 
and  seeing  folk  are  at  last  apprehending — the 
qualities  of  the  one  are  complementary  of,  and 
not  inimical  to,  the  qualities  of  the  other. 

That — as  far  as  concerns  these  British  Isles 
and  France — is  the  real  lesson  of  the  war.  This 
is  the  one  thing  that  above  all  I  care  to  remem- 
ber. And  where  so  much  has  gone  wTong,  this  at 
least  will  go  right.  France  and  England  in  a  new 
"  Holj'  Alliance  !  " — a  thing  that  generations 
shall  not  stale.  Frederick  Wedmore. 

[Three  military  portraits  jxiinted  by  Sir 
William  Orpen  and  forming  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Messrs.  Agnew's  were  reproduced  in 
recent  issues  of  this  magazine. — Ed.] 


and     lightly,     the     easy, 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
{From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

IONDON. — Shortly  before  the  opening  of 
the  current  exhibition  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters, 
•^  and  Gra\'ers  at  the  Grosvenor  Gal- 
lery, Mr.  William  Strang,  A.R.A.,  who  has 
held  the  office  of  Vice-President  for  some 
years,  was  elected  President  in  succession  to 
the  late  Auguste  Rodin,  who  succeeded  James 
McNeill  Whistler  in  1903,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon,  A.K..\.,  was  elected  Vice-President. 
On  the  whole  the  present  show  gives  the  im- 
pression of  being  better  than  usual,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  portrait  and  figure  subjects. 
Notable  among  these  are  Mr.  Strang's  The 
Little  Flora,  The  Mill  Girl,  and  The  Emigrants  ; 
Sir  John  La  very 's 
Hazel  in  Rose  and 
Gold  ;  Mr.  McEvoy's 
Madame  de  Gandaril- 
las  and  her  Children  ; 
Sir  William  Orpen's 
Lieut.  Carroll  Gar- 
stairs,  M.C.,  and 
especially  his  Mona, 
Daughter  of  James 
Ditnn,  Esq.  ;  Mr. 
Sargent's  Viscountess 
Acheson ;  Mr.  Anning 
Bell's  Garden  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty ;  Mr. 
Charles  Ricketts'  Don 
Juan  and  the  Statue 
and  The  Holy  Women 
and  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection  ;  Mr. 
Edmund  Dulac'sil/Zss 
Vivian  St.  George ;  and 
Capt.  Russell  Fhnt's 
Models  of  Anticoli. 
In  landscape  painting 
Mr.  Cameron's  Early 
Spring  in  Strathcarn ; 
Mr.  Talmage's  Silver 
Morning :  Cliffs  at 
Freshwater  i^  Mr. 
Dacres  Adams's  The 
King's  Garden  ;  Mr. 
Fairlie  Harmar's  The 
Gardcns.Cheync  Walk ; 
Mr.   La    Tnangue's 


studies  of  l.igurian  subjects  ;  Miss  .Mice 
Fanner's  The  Lion  Gates,  Hampton  Court ; 
r.nd.  two  Venice  subjects — Mr.  Ludovici's  The 
Salute,  and  Mr.  St.  John  Partridge's  Early 
Morning  Effect,  arc  among  the  works  of  primary 
interest.  The  exhibition  includes  an  example 
of  Mr.  Pryde's  veiy  personal  art.  The  Monu- 
'ment,  and  two  London  subjects,  London  Bridge 
and  Cannon  Street  Station,  by  M.  Baertsoen,  a 
Belgian  honorary  mnnlHi-.  which  in  niurkiness 
of  atmospheric  tone  cuntrast  strikingly  with  the 
Thames  pictures  painted  some  time  ago  by 
his  fellow-countryman,  M.  Claus.  Ltthograph}-, 
wood-engra\'ing,  and  other  forms  of  graphic  art 
are  fa\'ourably  represented. 


There    is 
significance 


not    much    work    of    outstanding 
at   the   summer  exhibition  of  the 
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New  English  Art  Club.  Several  of  the  club's 
principal  supporters  are  not  represented  among 
the  oil  paintings  in  the  central  gallery,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  have  sent  nothing  at  all  to  the 
exhibition.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer  is  seen  at  his  best  in  some  water-colours, 
notably  An  old  Hulk  and  Harwich,  in  both  of 
which  his  spontaneous  use  of  the  medium  is 
admirably  exemplified.  In  the  oil  medium  the 
most  conspicuous  features  are  the  landscapes 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes,  portraiture  bv  Prof. 
Henry  Tonks  and  Prof.  W.  Rothenstein  ;  the 
large  decoratively  treated  canvases  bv  M. 
Jacques  Raverat,  and  a  big  Decoration  by 
Lihan  Lancaster.  Excellent  painting  of  the 
nude  figure  is  to  be  seen  in  Prof.  Tonk's  The 
Manicure  ajid  Mr.  Fairlie  Harmar's  The  Model 
Covets  ;  of  still  life  and  flowers  in  contributions 
from  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  Mile.  Alice  Ronner, 
Mrs.  Rushbury,  Miss  Louise  Pickard,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Manson ;  and  of  interiors  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Roche.  Mr.  Henry  Rushbury,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Gere,  Miss  M.  Gere,  Mr.  Rich,  M.  H.  Daeye, 
Mr.  Muirhead,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  Mr.  Joseph 
Southall,  Mr.  Collins  Baker,  and  Elinor  Darwin 
are  among  others  whose  work  helps  to  strengthen 
the  exhibition. 

As  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  latclv 
about  impending  changes  at  Burlington  House 
in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  administration 
of  the  Royal  Academy  more  into  harmony 
with  modern  tendencies,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  recall  the  names  of  members  and  associates 
of  the  Academy  who  have  been  identified  with 
the  New  English  Art  Club  since  its  inaugura- 
tion in  1885.  Among  the  R.A.'s  there  are  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sargent,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  Mr.  La  Thangue,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Hacker,  the  late  Mr. 
Bramley,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  and  among  the  asso- 
ciates Sir  William  Orpen,  Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  Mr. 
Priestman,  Mr.  Philip Connard,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Stott,  recently  deceased. 


Mr.  Stott's  association  with  the  New  English 
Art  Club  began  at  its  very  beginning,  and  he 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  all  the  early  ex- 
hibitions of  the  club.  It  was  in  1885,  the  year 
the  club  was  founded,  that  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Amberley  in  Sussex,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  that  time  he  had 
not  long  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
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studied  in  the  Cabanel  atelier  and  also  for  a 
short  time  under  Carolus  Duran,  Mr.  Sargent's 
tutor  in  preceding  years,  but  it  was  the  painters 
of  Barbizon,  and  especially  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet, 
whose  influence  left  an  enduring  mark  on  his 
work.  The  picture  we  are  privileged  to  reproduce 
here  in  colour — one  among  several  important 
canvases  and  pastels  in  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
sent owner — belongs  in  date  to  the  early  years  of 
this  century,  and  we  believe  was  exliibited  at 
the  New  Gallery  in  1904.  With  another  picture 
it  was  selected  to  represent  the  artist  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  held  at  Shepherd's 
Bush  ten  years  ago,  and  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
accounted  a  masterpiece  among  those  pictures 
of  the  twilight  for  which  he  was  famed. 

EDINBURGH. — Since  entering  into  pos- 
session of  the  new  galleries,  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  has  devoted  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  wall  space 
to  the  exhibition  of  work  by  prominent  painters 
of  various  English  and  Continental  Schools. 
So  much  has  this  practice  been  followed  that  on 
some  occasions  the  exhibition  has  been  unduly 
cosmopolitan  in  character.  This  year  war  limi- 
tations have  necessitated  the  Council  making 
a  change,  and  the  principal  gallery  is  entirely 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Past -Presidents  of  the 
Academy.  The  change  is  welcome  in  that  it 
provides  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  de- 
velopment of  painting  in  Scotland  for  over  a 
century,  so  far  at  least  as  applied  to  por- 
traiture ;  for  most  of  the  Presidents  down  to 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  have  been 
primarily  portraitists. 

As  regards  the  art  of  the  year  the  general 
observation  may  be  made  that  it  is  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  sensationalism,  or  levity 
of  thought  and  purpose.  There  are  no  war 
distractions,  but  evidence  of  a  genuine  desire  to 
present  the  true  and  beautiful  apart  from  the 
transient  influences  of  the  time.  Among  the 
veterans  Mr.  Robert  Alexander  attains  a  high 
quality  of  art  in  his  sympathetic  rendering  of  a 
huntsman  visiting  his  dog-kennel,  while  Mr. 
Lawton  Wingate's  three  small  landscapes  show 
his  skill  in  interpreting  Nature  in  her  most 
sensitive  moods.  The  President,  Sir  James 
Guthrie,  in  his  not  over-intimate  but  suavely 
truthful  portrait  of  Mr.  Maconochie  Wellwood, 
amply  sustains  his  reputation,  and  Mr.  Fiddes 
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Walt's  two  ])()rti"aits  strongly  emphasize  clia- 
ractrr.  Mr.  Henry  Kerr  in  his  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  Principal  McCulIoch  reahzes  the  ascetic 
strain  in  Free  Church  theology.  Mr.  David 
Alison  follows  the  Orpen  vein  with  much  success 
in  a  portrait  of  a  lady.  Mr.  Charles  Mackie, 
in  addition  to  excellent  landscape  work,  shows 
his  capacity  as  a  draughtsman  in  the  Interlude, 
the  leading  features  of  which,  however,  are 
essentially  the  action  and  interaction  of  light 
and  colour,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hope  has  never 
been  more  successful  than  in  The  White 
Cockatoo.  Other  figure-subjects  of  note  are 
contributed  by  Mr.  Robert  Burns,  Mr.  Dudding- 
stone  Herdman,  Mr.  F.  C.  B.  Cadell,  Miss 
Eleanor  Moore,  an  Ayrshire  lady  whose  picture 
of  a  Red  Cross  nurse  is  a  remarkably  strong 
piece  of  work,  and  Mr.  Gemmell  Hutchison, 
whose  Mother's  Care  adds  one  more  to 
a  now  considerable  series  of  domestic  sub- 
jects, always  treated  simply  and  with  a  fine 
sympathy.     "^ 


Recent  elections  to  the  Academy  resulted  in 
Mr. -D.  Y.  Cameron  attaining  full  membership, 
and  though  his  contributions  are  less  important 
than  usual  there  is  in  his  Arisaig  scene,  with  its 
fine  spaciousness,  a  rest  fulness  and  aspect  that 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  massive  features  of 
his  Morar  mountain  landscape.  Of  the  three 
new  Associates,  Mr.  Gould  is  seen  to  least 
advantage.  Mr.  Peploe's  Gipsy  Girl  and  his 
still-life  pictures  evidence  originality  of  thought, 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Sinclair  in  a  large  autumnal 
landscape  shows  his  adhesion  to  the  blottesque 
school,  which  Ruskin  anathematized.  Mr.  E.  \. 
Walton's  The  Ford  is  one  of  the  fine  things  of 
the  exhibition,  in  its  combination  of  strength 
and  delicacy  in  colour  and  form.  A  remarkably 
fine  work  also  is  Mr.  Alexander  Roche's  Summer 
Hours,  joyous  in  spirit  and  finely  co-ordinated 
throughout.  It  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  one  who  for  years  has  been  deprived  of 
the  use  of  his  right  hand.  Mr.  Lorimer's  The 
Gulden  Hour,  a  gardi'U  picture,  conveys  no  sense 
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of  the  artificial ;  one  sees  in  it  good  arrangement 
and  the  evening  hght  invests  it  with  charm. 

The  only  pure  seascape  in  the  exhibition  is 
that  by  Mr.  Marshall  Brown,  which  justifies  the 
ambitious  scale  on  which  it  has  been  produced. 
Mr.  Ogilvy  Reid's  From  the  Hebrides  is  also  a 
good  seapiece  of  a  different  type.  Mr.  Caden- 
head's  large  Badenoch  landscape  is  as  fine  a 
realization  of  the  basic  and  essential  features 
of  Highland  scenery,  unsullied  by  anything 
human,  as  Mr.  Cadenhead  has  produced. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Frazer,  who  has  recently  been  mostly 
engaged  in  English  landscape,  has  returned  to 
the  earlier  sphere  of  work  in  a  charming  Atlioll 
Moorland  with  a  spacious  sky.  Notable  land- 
scapes are  also  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Whitelaw 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Archibald  Kay,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Mac- 
gregor,  Mr.R.B.Nisbct,  and  Mr.  J.  Coutts  Michie. 

Among  the  few  animal  subjects  Mr.  James 
Douglas's  Highland  Pastoral  indicates  a  de- 
cided development  in  artistic  power ;   and  two 


interiors  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Adam  evidence  his  re- 
markable faculty  in  imparting  aesthetic  interest 
to  this  type  of  work.  The  water-colour  section 
is  unusually  large  and  contains  much  interesting 
work,  the  chief  contributors  being  Mr.  Thomas 
Scott,  Mr.  Cadenhead,  Mr.  Edwin  Alexander,  Mr. 
A.  K.  Brown,  Mr.  Henry  Kerr,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Cameron.  A.  E. 

GLASGOW. — Amongst  the  younger 
Glasgow  artists.  Captain  Allan  D. 
Mainds  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
versatile.  As  a  designer  of  costumes 
and  posters,  as  a  painter  and  instructor  in  black 
and  white,  wood-block  cutting  and  printing,  he 
has  few  equals,  and  is  ever  ready  to  impart  his 
store  of  knowledge  to  those  seeking  his  aid.  As 
an  officer  at  present  serving  his  country  in  the 
Royal  Field  Artillery,  he  finds  his  pencil  not 
one  of  the  least  useful  implements  of  warfare. 
His  Rheims  Cathedral  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  his  wood-block  cutting  ability.        E.  A.  T. 
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TOKYO.— The  Eleventh  Annual  Mom- 
busho  Art  Exhibition,  which  recently 
came  to  an  end,  was  a  great  success. 
The  section  of  Japanese  paintings 
contained  192  subjects,  145  of  which  were 
selected  out  of  2242  paintings  submitted  to  the 
Judging  Committee,  the  remainder  being  con- 
tributed by  the  judges  and  artists  privileged  to 
exhibit  hors  concours.  The  section  of  European 
painting  (chiefly  oils)  contained  92  pictures,  of 
which  69  were  selected  from  1385  sent  in.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  people  visited  the  exhibition 
during  its  five  weeks'  run  in  Tokyo,  and  71,000 
in  Kyoto,  where  it  was  open  for  a  fortnight. 


shown  even  more  depth  and  sublimity,  and  in 
technique  and  feeling  they  reveal  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  work  of  the  old  Chinese  masters. 


One  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the 
tion  was  a  screen  painting 
by  Kaburaki  -  Kiyokata, 
called  Black  Hair,  illus- 
trating the  ancient  custom 
of  maidens  washing  their 
hair  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  tanabata  (the  fes- 
tival of  the  stars).  The 
qualities  pertaining  to 
feminine  youth  are  admir- 
ably suggested  in  this  paint- 
ing, and  the  climax  is 
attained  in  the  black  hair, 
the  pride  and  very  life 
of  the  Japanese  maiden. 
Kiyokata  is  accounted  the 
greatest  painter  of  hin- 
jinga  (pictures  of  beau- 
tiful women)  in  Tokyo. 
Highly  commendable  was 
the  series  of  small  kakemotw 
entitled  Eight  Views  oj 
Hakuba  Mountains,  by 
Terasaki  -  Kogyo,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  Imperial 
School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Tokyo,  and  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  contemporary 
artists  of  Japan.  Con- 
stantly devising  new  means 
of  expression,  Kogyo  draws 
ever  closer  to  Nature  for 
inspiration  and  improve- 
ment of  his  art.  Since  his 
visit  to  China  some  years 
ago,  his    landscapes    have 


'xhilii- 


As  usual,  the  Kyoto  artists  wore  \'ery  strongly 
represented  at  the  exhibition.  In  wonderful 
mastery  of  technique,  Takcnouchi-Sciho,  their 
leader,  stands  pre-eminent.  The  subtle  grada- 
tion of  colour-values  and  the  masterly  brush- 
strokes shown  in  his  picture.  The  Day  Labourer, 
commanded  admiration.  Seiho's  forte  is  the 
painting  of  small  animals  and  birds,  which  he 
depicts  with  the  fewest  possible  strokes  of  the 
brush,  but  he  is  quite  able  to  cope  with  big 
subjects.  He  has  been  occupied  for  some  years 
painting  a  ceiling  for  a  big  temple  in   Kyoto  ; 
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and  the  work,  when  completed,  is  anticipated 
to  be  the  greatest  work  of  his  Hfe.  Among 
other  Kyoto  artists  prominently  represented 
was  Kawamura-Manshu,  whose  special  talent 
in  portraying  the  effect  of  the  mist  on  land- 
scape was  well  displaj'ed  in  a  set  of  three 
paintings  entitled  Nihon  Sankci,  depicting  three 
places  most  noted  for  scenic  beauty  in  Japan, 
Miyajima,  Matsushima,  and  Ama-no-Hashidate  ; 
and  Shoda-Kakuyu,  whose  set  of  four  paintings 
of  The  Moon  of  the  Four  Seasons  was  one  of 
the  best  I  have  seen  of  this  subject,  often 
attempted  by  our  artists. 


The  exhibition  contained  many  other  praise- 
worthy landscapes.  Takashima-Hokkai,  of 
Tokyo,  one  of  the  Committee,  who  became 
known  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  in  1905,  showed  an  improvement 
of  his  art  in  his  Four  Vteie>s  of  Kongozan,  a 
product  of  his  recent  visit  to  Korea.     Yamada- 


Kcichu,  of  Tokyo,  exhibited  a  set  of  panels 
entitled  Six  Vteics  of  Mountain  Paths,  full  of 
meritorious  qualities,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
Tanaka-Raisho's  Waterfalls  of  Four  Seasons.- 

Works  by  women  artists  were  conspicuously 
rare  on  this  occasion.  The  foremost  among 
them,  Uyemura-Shoyen,  of  Kyoto,  was  unable 
to  send  this  time  ;  and  Ikeda-Shoyen,  latterly 
the  best-known  lady  artist  in  Tokyo,  was  unable 
through  serious  illness  to  complete  the  work  she 
intended  sending,  and  passed  away  soon  after 
the  exhibition  closed.  Only  two  women  ex- 
hibited in  the  section  of  Japanese  painting  ; 
Shima-Seiyen  of  Osaka,  and  Kurihara-Gyokuyo 
of  Tokyo.  The  former  exhibited  a  rather 
dramatic  subject — In  the  Midst  of  a  Song — a 
blind  girl  singing  and  pla\nng  on  the  samisen, 
portrayed  at  an  embarrassing  instant  when 
one  of  the  strings  came  to  grief. 

Harada-Jiro. 
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THE   PAINTINGS  OF  THE  LATE 
NIELS  M.  LUND. 

WHEN,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  it 
became  known  that  Niels  Lund, 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
had  died  suddenly  of  heart- 
failure,  the  news  was  received  with  a  shock  of 
widespread  regret.  It  was  felt  poignantly  that 
there  had  gone  from  us  a  man  of  engaging 
personality,  siiTnpathetic  nature,  and  sincerity 
of  character,  and  a  painter  of  attractive  and 
distinguished  quality,  from  whom  much  was 
still  to  be  expected  in  the  revelation  of  pictorial 
beauty.  With  his  unassuming  gentle  manner 
and  his  genial  vein  of  quiet  humour,  Lund  struck 
one  at  first  meeting  as  a  thoroughly  likeable 
fellow,  but  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
deeper  essentials  of  genuine  comradeship  were 
there  for  the  easy  finding.  So  with  his  art. 
If  Iris  pictures  had  that  about  them  of  pictorial 
attractiveness  which  ai  rested  the  eye  with  a 
ready    sense    of    admiration,    any    distrust    of 


picturesque  obviousness  would  be  dispelled  by 
the  discovery  of  justifying  qualities  of  true 
painters'  vision  and  expressive  art.  There  was 
never  any  suggestion  of  artistic  cheapness  in  the 
distinction  which  won  for  his  landscapes,  with 
their  virile  thoroughness  of  painting,  draughts- 
nnnshi]),  and  composition,  prominence  and 
favour  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  Salon. 

Niels  MoUer  Lund  was  regarded  always  as  a 
Newcastle  man,  and  there,  in  the  city  on  the 
Tyne,  the  nobler  pictorial  aspects  of  which  he 
had  recorded  in  more  than  one  notable  canvas, 
thev  showed  their  local  pride  in  his  achievement 
bv  a  memorial  exhibition  of  his  pictures  at  the 
Laing  Art  Gallery.  But  he  was  really  a  Dane. 
Faaborg,  in  Funen,  was  his  birthplace,  and  by 
the  waters  of  the  Little  Belt  he  passed  the  first 
four  years  of  his  childhood.  Then  his  father 
came  over  to  England  and  started  business  as 
a  shipping  agent  at  Newcastle,  which  thus 
became  the  place  of  the  boy's  bringing-up. 
On  lea\ing  school  he  went  into  his  father's  office, 
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but  a  short  time  there  was  sufficient  to  convince 
him  that  business  was  not  his  ^■ocation,  whereas 
in  the  evening  drawing  classes  he  discovered  his 
true  bent.  When  it  was  decided  that  he  was  to 
follow  art  as  a  career,  he  came  to  London,  and 
passed  his  period  of  pupilage  at  St.  John's 
Wood  Art  School  and  in  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Further  study  in  Paris  served 
to  equip  him  with  that  soundness  of  painters' 
craft  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his  work. 

Niels  Lund  was  always  artistically  attracted 
by  the  human  figure,  his  graceful  treatment  of 
the  nude  inclining  rather  to  the  academic,  as 
one  may  see  in  The  Bath  oj Diana,  where  nymphs 
and  landscape  form  a  decorative  scheme  ;  wliile 
in  several  portraits  he  revealed  an  interest  in 
character  which  enabled  him  to  present  the 
individuality  of  his  subject  with  an  engaging 
sense  of  vitality.  But  his  temperament  was 
more  truly  that  of  the  landscape  painter,  and  it 
was  landscape  in  its  more  romantic  aspects  that 
specially  appealed  to  him.  Happiest  among  the 
straths  of  the  Scotch  highlands,  with  their 
tumultuous  w^aters  and  picturesque  domination 
of  characteristic  trees,  he  would  feel  all  the 
significant  beauty  of  an  ancient  castle  amid 
surroundings  of  rcm''.ntic  impressiveness  ;  while 


the  scenic  sentiment  of  a  great  city  would  call 
to  him  for  pictorial  record  in  a  spacious  and 
comprehensive  vista.  So,  on  a  large  and  im- 
portant canvas,  which  he  called  The  Heart  of  the 
Empire,  he  painted  London  as  he  saw  it  under 
a  troubled  sky,  looking  westward  from  the  top 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  mood  of  the  sky 
in\-ariably  plays  its  influential  part  in  Niels 
Lund's  pictures,  and  in  one  capacious  view  of 
Newcastle  a  great  sky  of  rolling  cloud  has  a  very 
dramatic  effect  on  the  aspect  of  the  smoky  city, 
seen  across  many  roofs,  with  a  patch  of  light 
falling  upon  the  river  against  which  a  church 
spire  is  silhouetted.  The  Tyne  has  inspired  the 
painter,  in  at  least  one  canvas,  to  a  channing 
pictorial  intimacy  with  its  busy  aspect  of  bridge 
and  craft -crowded  river.  In  The  City  of  Durham, 
which  is  one  of  our  illustrations,  we  have,  perhaps, 
the  most  impressively  picturesque  view  of  the 
city  on  the  Wear,  and,  with  the  river  flowing 
round  the  base  of  the  eminence  crowned  by 
castle  and  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  rhythmical 
of  Lund's  larger  compositions. 

In  Windsor  Castle  the  artist  has  let  the 
historic  pile  take  the  sunlight  with  a  gentle 
beauty,  emphasized  by  the  shadows  on  the 
"  silver-streaming  Thames  "  cast  by  the  noble 
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clump  of  trees  in  the  foreground,  and  in  this 
charming  picture  his  quality  of  scenic  poetry 
has  found  happy  expression.  How  often,  one 
wonders,  since  Turner  showed  the  masterly  way, 
liave  artists  essayed  to  interpret  pictorially  the 
beauty  of  Chepstow  Castle,  as  it  stands,  in  all 
its  dignity  of  ruin,  on  the  cliffs  that  bank  the 
lovely  waters  of  the  Wye  ?  Yet  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  modern  painter  has  given  us  a  more 
beautiful  vision  than  this  of  Lund's,  illustrated 
here,  with  its  warm  glow  of  suffused  sunlight. 

Dignity  of  design  became  more  and  more  a 
guiding  factor  in  Lund's  landscape  as  he  came 
to  a  fuller  pictorial  understanding  of  the  majestic 
forces  of  Nature,  but  a  natural  graciousness  is 
never  lacking.  One  recalls  pleasantly  the  tender 
grace  of  that  very  early  picture  of  his.  The  Haunt 
of  the  Roe  Deer,  with  its  lambent  charm  of 
sunlight  ;  and  then  one  remembers,  with  no 
less  artistic  satisfaction,  the  sadder  beauty  of 
Departing  Autumn,  which  Lund  might  have 
painted  under  the  stimulus  of  Shelley's  "  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind,"  so  full  is  it  of  the 
"  breath  of  autumn's  being."  This  was  one  of 
the  man}'  diverse  moods  and  aspects  in  which 
he  depicted  his  beloved  Perthsliire,  for  that 
beautiful   part   of   Scotland   was   certainly   his 


happiest  pictorial  hunting-ground.  Here,  especi- 
ally in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killin,  he  found 
the  subjects  in  which  his  soul  most  delighted  and 
his  art  achieved  its  fullest  and  most  individual 
expression.  Here,  in  his  pictorial  mastery  of 
the  waters  in  their  foaming  tumult  of  torrent, 
fall,  and  swirl,  he  showed  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments as  a  painter.  \\"ith  extraordinary  variety 
of  interest  and  rhj-thm  his  brush  seemed  to  make 
the  waters  live  and  move  and  roar.  In  many 
a  picture  of  distinguished  beauty  he  did  this, 
but  even  when  he  painted  other  views  of  the 
same  torrent  he  avoided  an\i:hing  in  the  nature 
of  sameness  or  repetition.  The  Falls  of  Dochart, 
reproduced  here,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1914.  is  typical  of  the  kind 
of  picture  in  which  Niels  Lund  put  forth  all 
his  powers,  and  here  he  is  certainly  at  his  best. 
But  no  less  representative  would  be  Winter  in 
the  North,  Spate  in  the  Highlands,  Falls  of 
Turnwell,  Yuletide  in  Perthshire,  The  Pearl 
Fisher,  The  Wilds  of  Rannoch,  and  Mid  the  Wild 
Music  of  the  Glen.  Mezzotint  and  etching 
Lund  practised  less,  perhaps,  for  their  own 
intrinsic  qualities  of  expression  than  for  re- 
producing wth  the  charm  of  black  and  white 
certain  subjects  of  his  painting. 
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MINIATURES  IN  THE  PIERPONT 
MORGAN  COLLECTION.  VL— THE 
CHARDIN  SNUFF-BOX. 

[T/ie preceding  ar/h/es  in  this  series  appeared  in  our  issues  of 
Nmember  and  December  1914,  October  1915,  Jnly  1916.  and 
hily  1917.^ 

IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  artist  who  can 
draw  correctly  is  independent  of  vehicles. 
It  matters  not  whether  it  is  in  water- 
colour  or  in  oil,  in  enamel  or  in  litho- 
graphy, in  pastel  or  in  pencil,  that  he  works  ; 
his  productions  are  noteworthy,  thej'  constitute 
works  of  art.  This  ver\'  facility'  has  at  times, 
however,  proved  a  danger,  but  at  other  times 
a  delight,  because  a  great  painter  loves  to  turn 
from  one  medium  to  another,  and  to  experiment 
in  some  unaccustomed  vehicle  or  technique. 
The  treasure  from  Mr.  Morgan's  famous 
collection  which  wc  illustrate  is  one  of  such 
experiments,  and  in  it  a  great  master  has  proved 
his  skill  and  his  facility.  It  is,  so  far  as  is 
known,  the  only  snuff-box  ever  decorated  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Simeon  Chardin,  and  it  was 
executed  for  the  jeweller  Godefroy,  who  made 
the  box,  and  whose  children  Chardin  had  repre- 
sented in  his  two  famous  pictures  of  The  Child 
with  the  Top  and  The  Young  Man  ivith  the 
Violin. 

It  was  painted  in  1740,  and  all  the  scenes 
upon  it  were  the  work  of  Chardin's  own  hand, 
so  the  tradition  states.  Chardin  is  said  to  have 
watched  the  production  of  a  box  somewhat 
similar  in  design,  and  to  have  wondered  whether 
he  could  decorate  one.  Godefroy  encouraged 
the  idea,  and  in  the  jeweller's  own  workshop 
the  box  was  painted,  and  from  his  heirs  Mr. 
Morgan  acquired  it  through  a  famous  Parisian 
dealer.  The  story  goes  that  it  took  too  long 
to  execute,  and  the  work  was  found  too  tedious 
for  it  ever  to  be  repeated,  and  so  in  this  box 
Mr.  Morgan  claimed  to  possess  an  absolutely 
unique  work. 

Chardin  in  liis  own  time  was  but  little 
appreciated,  and  so  modest  was  he  that  he  set 
slight  store  by  his  own  paintings — on  one 
occasion  exchanging  an  important  work  with 
a  friend  for  a  fancy  waistcoat  his  companion 
offered  him  in  return.  In  his  lifetime  and  long 
afterwards  his  pictures  sold  for  quite  small  sums, 
and  only  during  the  present  generation  has  the 
world  found  out  what  artists  alwaj's  knew,  that 
Chardin  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  painters. 
78 


Born  in  1699  Chardin  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty.  His  father  was  a  maker  of  billiard- 
tables,  a  hard-working,  industrious  man,  who 
bore  a  high  character  for  integrity  and  up- 
rightness. Simeon  proved  his  title  to  be  an 
artist  early  in  life.  Beginning  as  a  pupil  to 
Cazes,  in  whose  studio  he  at  first  performed 
quite  menial  tasks,  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
skill,  and  then  went  to  Coypel,  from  whom  he 
learned  to  "  paint  with  minute  accuracy  what- 
ever his  eye  beheld."  This  lesson  he  nevei 
forgot.  It  influenced  all  his  career,  and  Char- 
din's  pictures  are  truthful  representations, 
painted  with  a  Velazquez-like  realism  and  with 
honest  intention  to  present  them  in  every  way 
as  they  actually  are.  He  must  yet,  however, 
be  distinguished  from  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
painters  of  still-life,  inasmuch  as  his  productions 
are  marked  by  a  human  interest,  a  keen  s\Tn- 
pathy  with  the  objects  presented,  which  the 
Dutchmen  often  did  not  possess. 

We  have  no  space  to  deal  in  full  with  his 
career,  or  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his  first 
marriage  to  the  girl  whom  he  courted  when  she 
was  sick,  and  bravely  married  when  she  was  poor 
and  in  weak  health  ;  to  the  loss  of  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  to  the  tragic  end  of  his  much- 
beloved  son  ;  to  his  second  marriage  with  the 
widow  who  cheered  and  encouraged  him  ;  to 
his  admission  under  dramatic  circumstances  to 
the  Academy  ;  to  his  terrible  illness,  and  to  his 
indomitable  courage  and  pluck  ;  but  we  must 
add  to  the  record  some  words  of  admiration  for 
the  character  of  a  simple-hearted,  upright, 
honest  artist,  who  won  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  his  colleagues  and  was  regarded  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  probity,  tact, 
and  courage.  His  life  was  not  without  its 
tragedies  ;  poverty  at  one  time  came  very  close 
to  him,  and  in  his  later  years  his  sufferings  were 
acute,  but  he  was  always  fearless  and  cheerful. 
He  worked  up  to  the  very  last,  and  as  has  been 
well  said,  "  the  po ."traits  of  Ms  closing  years,  hi 
quite  a  new  technique — that  of  pastel — betray 
no  decline  in  keenness  of  vision  or  in  power  of 
expression."  His  knowledge  of  shadows  and 
reflections  was  supreme,  his  truth  and  accuracy 
in  drawing  impeccable,  his  sense  of  colour  extra- 
ordinary, and  his  power  of  grouping  consummate. 
Mr.  Morgan's  fine  box,  if  it  does  not  show  him 
at  his  very  best,  exhibits  him  in  pleasing  mood, 
and  is  a  precious  example  of  the  art  of  a  great 
master.  George  C.  Williamson. 
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SOME  RECENT  PRINTS   BY 
W.LEE  HANKEY,  R.E. 

CAPTAIN  LEE  HANKEY'S  develop- 
ment as  an  engraver  has  been  full 
of  interest  as  it  has  been  marked 
always  by  experiment  and  advance. 
Ho  has  etched  in  bold  firm  lines  ;  he  has  made 
monochrome  aquatints  of  quality  ;  he  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  the  colour- 
print  from  aquatint  plates  for  the  tints  and 
soft-ground  etching  for  the  contours ;  and 
always  he  has  expressed  uncompromisingly 
his  own  vision  ;  but  it  is  with  the  intimacy 
of  the  direct  touch  of  the  dry-point  upon 
the  copper  that  he  has  found,  perhaps,  his 
most  characteristic  expression.  His  manner 
of  handling  the  method  is  distinctive  and 
admirably  adapted  to  his  pictorial  conception. 
This  is  seen  with  particular  charm  in  the 
group  of  prints  which  he  has  produced  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  His  period  of 
active  service  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war 
brought  him  in  contact  with  various  types  of 
French  and  Flemish  peasantry,  and  in  the 
simple  pathos  of  their  humble,  war-gripped  lives 
he  has  found  ])ictorial  material  which  has  made 
poignant  appeal  to  his  human,  no  less  than  to 
his  artistic,  sympathy.  With  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness of  expression,  therefore,  he  has  used  his 
dr\--point,  visualizing  his  subjects  with  the 
ample  tonal  sense  of  the  painter  rather  than  with 
the  etcher's  suggestive  reticence  of  line,  albeit 
linear  definition,  artistically  unobtrusive,  invests 
the  designs  with  essential  vitality. 

More  than  one  of  these  prints  has  already- 
been  seen  in  The  Studio,  notably  Her  Sole 
Possession  (March  1917),  a  young  French  war- 
widow  drawing  comfort  from  the  nestling  of  her 
infant. 

Now  we  reproduce  some  further  typical 
examples  of  this  appealing  phase  of  Captain 
Lee  Hankey's  art.  There  is  something  beyond 
artistic  beauty  in  these  prints  :  there  is  real 
human  emotion.  In  The  Widow  the  artist  has 
concentrated  himself  on  the  utter  sorrow 
expressed  in  the  toil-worn  face  of  the  bereaved 
woman,  with  her  sleeping  baby  held  dejectedly 
upon  her  lap,  while  the  wistful  look  of  the  child 
by  her  side  seems  to  emphasize  the  poignancy 
of  this  moment  with  the  outlook  of  long,  sad, 
laborious  years  to  come.  Here  the  dry-point 
work    is    remarkably    rich    and    luminous.     A 


Flemish  Mother  is  a  charming  conlra>t.  loi-  here 
is  hope  expressive  in  the  young  woman's  gaze — 
a  little  anxiety,  too,  perhaps,  for  the  husband  is 
doubtless  in  the  firing-line  ;  but  the  delicious 
baby  on  her  knee  is  so  much  alive,  and  herein 
is  a  solacing  joy.  The  composition  is  engagingly 
simple,  the  tender  sentiment  of  the  thing 
convincing.  Tant  Difficile  gives  us  a  pathetic 
glimpse  into  one  of  these  humble  little  homes, 
from  which  the  bread-winner  has  been  drawn 
for  soldiering,  never  probably  to  return.  The 
poor  room,  %vith  its  tell-tale  of  difficult  life  for 
this  young  mother,  has  been  realized,  in  all  its 
small  detail,  with  true  pictorial  harmony.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  artist  that  he  appears  to 
love  plump  babies  and  small  children,  in  all 
their  potent  helplessness,  even  as  Swinburne 
loved  them,  with  such  a  tender  vitality  he 
depicts  them,  while  delicately  suggesting  their 
relative  significance  and  the  sheltering  mother- 
love.  In  French  Folk,  an  aged  peasant  woman 
seems  to  be  trying  to  comfort,  with  her  sad.  wise 
resignation,  a  young  girl,  maybe  her  grandchild, 
to  whom  the  war  has  brought  a  sorrow  doubtless 
that  recalls  an  experience  of  her  own  in  the 
long  ago.  The  face  of  this  old  wrinkled  woman, 
with  all  its  expression  of  character  and  feeling, 
is  a  remarkable  study  that  Rembrandt  himself 
might  not  have  disdained,  and  the  aged  hands 
with  the  claw-like  fingers,  how  truly  they  are 
drawn  !  Fading  Light  also  gives  us  a  beautifully 
pathetic  study  of  an  old  woman  ;  but  the  light 
is  going  out  of  her  life,  and,  as  she  lies  on  her 
death-bed,  with  her  hands  powerless,  she  gazes 
upward  into  some  hopeful  beyond,  where  there 
can  reach  her  no  longer  any  tidings  of  the  war, 
that,  with  its  horrors  so  near,  has  saddened  her 
last  days.  How  living,  how  intimate  the  scene 
is  !  With  what  tender,  loving  draughtsmanship 
the  artist  has  realized  it  !  A  gladder  beauty  is 
that  of  A  Daughter  of  Spain,  a  print,  indeed,  of 
charm,  done  presumably  in  the  happy  days  of 
peace,  when  the  artist's  "  active  service  "  was  to 
draw  for  delight's  sake  an  attractive  girl  sitting 
with  easy  grace  in  the  sunshine  of  her  native 
warm  South.  Two  other  phases  of  Captain 
Lee  Hankey's  art  are  also  shown  here.  Sur 
la  Neige,  with  its  dehcate  drawing  of  leafless 
trees  in  a  sunny  atmosphere,  reveals  his  sensitive 
feeling  for  landscape  ;  while  An  Easter  Egg, 
done  from  four — or  was  it  five  ? — plates,  shows 
him  quite  at  his  best  as  a  maker  of  artistic 
colour-prints.  M.^lcolm  C.  S.^i.aman. 
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'A  FLEMISH  MOTHER" 
DRY-POINT  BY  W.  LEE  HAN  KEY,  R.E. 


'TANT  DIFFICILE."    DRY-FOINT 
BY  W.  LEE  HANKEY,  R.E. 


FRENCH   FOLK."    DRY-POINT 
BY  W.  LEE  HANKEY,  R.E. 
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"A  DAUGHTER  OP^  SPAIN" 
DRY-POINT  BY  W.  LEE  HANKEY,  R.E. 


'THE   RETURN."    from 

A      COLOUR      PRINT     BY 

W.    LEE    HANKEY.   R.E. 


Studio-  Talk 


N.B.  After  going  to  prcs^  icith  the  foregoing 
article  on  Mr.  Lee  Hankey's  prints,  we  found  we 
were  unable  to  include  a  reproduction  of  the  colour- 
print.  An  Easter  Egg,  mentioned  at  the  close  of 
the  article,  and  have  substituted  therefor  another 
which,  though  different  in  subject-matter,  serves 
the  purpose  equally  well. 

STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — As  our  frontispiece  this  month 
we  give  a  reproduction  in  colours 
of  a  recent  painting  by  Mr.  Pilade 
-^  Bertieri,  whose  work  was  reviewed  in 
these  pages  some  two  years  ago.  This  portrait 
study,  while  it  admirably  exemplifies  the  artist's 
disciplined  craftsmanship,  is  particularly  agree- 
able in  its  judiciously  planned  colour-scheme, 
from  which  it  derives  a  decorati\-e  value  of  a 
high  order. 

We  include  also  with  this  number  a  colour 
reproduction  of  a  pastel  design  for  a  decorative 
frieze  by  Mr.  George  Sheringham,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Pastel  Society's  exhibition  last 
year.  At  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Regent  Street 
the  recent  exhibition  of  the  collection  formed  bv 
the  late  Judge  Evans  comprised  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  decorative  paintings  executed 
by  this  artist  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
deceased  collector,  in  whom  many  artists  found 
a  generous  but  at  the  same  time  discriminating 
friend,  had  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Sheringham's 
work,  and  the  examples  he  acquired,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  have  a  room  assigned  to  them  at 
the  Goupil  Gallery,  included  several  which  have 
been  reproduced  by  us  at  one  time  or  another. 


We  give  on  this  and  the  next  page  illustrations 
of  two  mural  tablets  recently  placed  in  parish 
churches  to  the  memory  of  officers  who  have 
fallen  in  the  war.  The  one  showTi  on  this  page, 
designed  by  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A., 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith, 
which,  though  a  modem  structure,  contains, 
among  other  relics  of  the  building  wliich  it 
replaced,  numefbus  memorials  dating  back  to 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  sixth  volume  of  "  The 
Survey  of  London,"  published  three  years  ago. 
In  the  more  important  of  these  memorials 
heraldic  motK-es  are  a  recurring  feature,  and  in 


this  respect,  therefore,  the  memorial  designed  by 
Mr.  Adams  is  fitly  in  keeping  with  its  sur- 
roundings. The  introduction  of  heraldic  charges 
in  such  memorials  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  colour  which,  if  not  unduly  lavish,  greatly 
enhances  the  decorative  effect  and  agreeably 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  stone  or  wood. 
That  it  has  not  been  overdone  by  Mr.  Adams 
will  be  apparent  even  from  our  monochrome 
illustration,  and  the  monument  as  a  whole 
deserves  the  warm  appreciation  bestowed  on 
it  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  dedicated  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  Lothersdale  memorial  the 
semicircular  lunette,  with  its- carefully  modelled 
figures,  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  tablet, 
which  is  of  fine  white  marble.     The  designer  is 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Smith  of  Keighley,  a  versatile  artist- 
craftsman  of  sound  judgment  in  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  decoration. 

The  general  question  of  War  Memorials  was 
discussed  at  a  conference  held  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  June  26,  and  reported  in  the  daily 
Press  nearly  a  fortnight  later.  The  conference, 
convened  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Academy  and  presided  over  by  the  President, 
was  attended  by  many  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  Church,  the  Government,  and  of  the 
leading  art  societies.  The  spokesmen  at  the 
conference  were  practically  unanimous  in  sup- 
porting the  action  of  the  Academy  in  appointing 
a  Committee  on  War  Memorials,  and  in  en- 
dorsing the  series  of  recommendations  formu- 
lated by  this  Committee  and  made  public  a  few 
weeks  previously,  and  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  -chief  objects  aimed  at — to  secure 
combined  instead  of  isolated  effort  in  erecting 
memorials  and  to  protect  churches  and  public 
buildings  from  unsuitable  treatment  in  setting 
up  monuments  of  the  war — the  conference 
resolved  itself  into  a  general  committee  to 
appoint  an  executive  committee  for  giving  effect 
to  the  suggestions  agreed  upon. 


From  our  own  point  of  view  tliis  last  recom- 
mendation is  vitally  important,  and  to  give 
effect  to  it  the  essential  desideratum  is  that  the 
executive  committee  or  other  body  to  which  is 
to  be  assigned  the  function  of  passing  judgment 
on  proposed  memorials  should  be  constituted  on 
the  broadest  lines.  With  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  monuments  as  collective  or  personal, 
there  is  of  course  much  to  be  said  in  support  of 
the  argument  for  collective  commemoration  as 
preferable  to  a  multitude  of  individual  memorials, 
but  to  exclude  entirely  the  personal  memorial 
would,  we  think,  be  unwise.  It  is  true  that  in 
our  churches  throughout  the  land,  and  also 
unfortunately  in  our  cathedrals,  there  are  far 
too  many  of  these  personal  monuments,  which 
detract  from,  instead  of  adding  to,  the  dignity  of 
the  edifice,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are, 
as  we  all  know,  not  a  few  which  are  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  both  on  general  grounds  and 
as  unique  records  of  local  history.  We  have  no 
great  faith  in  committees  where  questions  of 
artistic  judgment  are  in  issue,  but  if  the  proposed 
body  succeeds  in  preventing  the  erection  of 
trivial  and  commonplace  monuments  of  what- 
ever kind,  it  will  have  done  something  to  justify 
its  creation. 


Lord  Crawford,  who  among 
the  Government  present  at 
the  conference  had  the 
strongest  claim  to  speak  for 
art,  said  the  great  problem 
was  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  collective  capacity 
of  large  joint  memorials.  Too 
often,  he  remarked,  the  dig- 
nity of  a  public  building  had 
been  spoilt  by  the  small  per- 
sonal memorials  placed  in  it, 
but  as  our  successes  in  this 
war  had  been  due  to  collec- 
tive effort,  he  considered  that 
the  function  of  a  committee 
of  advice  should  be  to  induce 
collective  effort  also  in  the 
permanent  records  of  those 
achievements.  He  urged,  how- 
ever, that  the  artist,  the 
creator  of  the  work  which 
formed  the  memorial,  should 
have  as  free  a  hand  as 
possible. 
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"THE   VENICE   FAN  " 


AQUATINT    BY   STELLA   LANGDALE 


colour  which  created  such  lively  interest  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  early  this  summer  has  been 
followed  by  one  at  the  Institute  Galleries, 
Piccadilly,  in  which  naval  incidents  and  opera- 
tions are  displayed  on  the  same  large  scale  and 
with  the  same  remarkable  realism.  Merely  as 
products  of  the  camera  these  enlarged  prints, 
some  of  them  of  huge  dimensions,  are  im- 
pressive, so  clearly  and  faithfully  do  they 
reproduce  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  objects 
portrayed,  but  they  have  a  still  higher  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  British  landsman  in  that 
they  help  him  to  realize  how  great  is  the  debt 
he  owes  to  our  maritime  forces,  upon  whose 
untiring  vigilance  under  all  sorts  of  arduous 
conditions  our  very  existence  depends. 


Mr.  Frank  Spenlove-Spenlove's  notable  pic- 
ture. Green  ShiMers — Viaticum,  Belgium,  ex- 
hibited in  Gallery  No.  V  at  this  yeai's  Royal 
Academy,  has  been  purchased  by  the  City  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  the  permanent  collec- 
tion at  tlie  Laing  Art  Gallery.  Several  of  this 
well-known  artist's  works  have  in  recent  years 
been  acquired  for  public  collections  at  home  and 
abroad. 

BRIGHTON. —  Miss     Stella     Langdalc, 
w  hose  work  has  already  been  referred 
to    in    the    pages    of   this   magazine, 
has  in  the  course  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  aevoted  her  attention  to  the  medium 


of  aquatint  with  very  successful  results,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  prints  she  has 
produced,  of  which  the  two  now  reproduced — 
The  Venice  Fan  and  The  Slaggan  Pass — may  be 
taken  as  typical  examples.  Her  experiments 
include  some  interesting  essays  in  the  production 
of  colour-prints  from  a  single  plate,  a  method 
which  the  early  English  aquatinters  in  colour 
frequently  employed,  but  which  is  now  less 
commonly  practised  than  the  French  method  of 
using  separate  plates  for  the  several  colours 
introduced.  Miss  Langdale's  work  shows  a 
predOection  for  subjects  of  a  grave  or  serious 
character — -this  is  seen  in  the  illustrations  she 
has  executed  in  recent  years  for  two  notable 
books — Newman's  "  Dream  of  Gerontius  "  and 
Stephen  PhUlips's  "  Christ  in  Hades  " — and  the 
same  temperament  is  adumbrated  in  her 
impressive  print  of  The  Slaggan  Pass. 

DUNFERMLINE.— We  illustrate  two 
examples  of  work  recently  executed 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Samuel,  A.R.C.A., 
craftmaster  at  the  Craft  School 
established  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  in  this  town, 
both  of  whicli  arc  commendable  as  avoiding  the 
faults  all  too  frequently  present  in  things  of  the 
kind.  Illuminated  addresses  and  kindred  docu- 
ments are  often  written  in  a  script  which  can 
only  be  read  with  difficulty,  but  in  this  Burgess 
Ticket  Mr.  Samuel  has  taken  care  that  the 
writing  should  be  readable — as  writing  always 
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should  be — and  the  result  proxcs  that  legibility 
is  not  inconsistent  with  decorative  attractiveness. 
In  the  form  of  the  casket  again  he  has  made  a 
departure  from  the  common  practice  b}'  adopting 
the  cylindrical  shape  instead  of  the  usual 
rectangular  box,  as  more  appropriate  for  a  scroll. 
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DUNFERMLINE 
BURGESS    TICKET 
WRITTEN    AND 
ILLUMINATED  BY 
A.  SAMUEL,  A.R.C.A. 


The  cylindrical  body  is 
•of  copper,  as  is  the  base 
below,  resting  on  a  ma- 
hogany slab  ;  all  the  rest 
is  of  silver — the  two  ends 
%vith  the  amjs  of  the  City 
and  of  the  recipient  re- 
5pectively  in  enamel,  the 
presentation  plate  on  top, 
and  the  supporting  pillars 
— moons^pnes  being  intro- 
duced at  intervals. 


TOKYO. — At  the  public  sales  in  Japan 
during  the  past  year  the  art  objects 
sold  realized  in  all  no  less  than 
21,000,000  yen  (equal  to  more  than 
£2,000,000  sterling).  At  the  Tokyo  Fine  Art 
Club  alone  there  were  forty-nine  sales,  which 
yielded  a  total  of  12,000,000  yen,  establishing  a 
record  hitherto  unknown  in  Japan.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  Higashi  Hongwanji  in 
Kyoto  (the  main  temple  of  a  Buddhist  sect) 
sold  its  art  treasures  nine  years  ago  and  realized 
500,000  yen.  This  was  the  first  of  the  great 
art  sales,  and  it  was  then  considered  a  startling 
event.  The  Nishi  Hongw-anji  (the  principal 
Buddliist  temple  in  Kyoto  of  another  sect) 
followed  suit  five  3'ears  ago  and  raised  1,150,000 
yen,  creating  quite  a  sensation.  When,  how- 
ever, Count  Date,  a  former  feudal  lord,  disposed 
of  his  treasures  two  years  ago  and  realized 
1,380,000  yen,  a  new  record  was  established, 
and  this  again  was  surpassed  by  two  of  the 
three  great  art  sales  which  took  place  during 
1917 :  Viscount  Akimoto's,  which  reaHzed 
1,500,000  yen,  and  Mr.  Akaboshi's  first  sale, 
which  at  3,930,000  yen  established  the  biggest 
record  yet  reached  in  Japan. 

Although  grave  questions  now  confront  the 
nation  the  prospects  for  this  year  also  are  good. 


DUNFERMLINE   BURGESS   CASKET.      DESIGNED   AND   EXECUTED    IN    SILVER, 
COPPER,    AND   ENAMEL   BY    ANDREW   SAMUEL,    A.R.C.A. 
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A   CELEBRATED   TEA-BOWL   (yOHEN 
TEMMOKU   JAWAN) 

[Sold  at  Viscount  InahcCs  sale  in  Tokyo  for 
167,000  jfn — nearly  ;£l7,ooo) 


and  no  less  than  two  dozen  big  art  sales  have 
already  been  scheduled  to  be  held  at  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  Club.  The  first  of  importance 
took  place  recently,  when  Viscount  Inaba's 
collection  was  offered.  Among  a  number  of 
important  paintings  sold  was  a  small  kake- 
mono by  Tokko-Zenji,  which  fetched  16,800 
yen.  The  subject  was  Daruma,  and  the  paint- 
ing is  said  to  be  the  famous  one  known  as  The 
Blood  Daruma  of  Hosokawa,  which  was  once 
saved  from  being  destroyed  by  fire  by  a  loyal 
vassal,  who,  when  unable  to  escape,  cut  open 
his  abdomen  to  make  a  hiding-place  for  the 
priceless  roll,  hence  the  name.  Blood  Daruma. 

The  sale  included  a  splendid  work  by  Hana- 
busa-Iccho,  a  set  of  three  kakemono  with  a 
waterfall  for  the  centre,  a  stream  and  swallows 
on  one  side,  and  swallows  and  waves  on  the 
other — which  reahzed  11,180  yen,  and  another 
triple  set  by  Sesshyu,  with  Daruma  in  the 
centre,  a  wild  duck  and  reeds  on  the  right,  and 
a  heron  and  reeds  on  the  left.  Though  sold 
for  the  modest  sum  of  1290  yen,  this  latter 
set  of  kakemono  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Sesshyu's  painting.  The  heron  on  the  alert, 
the  wild  duck  burying  its  beak  under  its  wing, 
half  asleep  upon  one  leg — all  suggest  the 
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mental  struggle  of  the  keen-eyed  Daruma,  who  sat 
in  meditation  facing  a  stone  wall  for  nine  years. 
Other  items  of  interest  included  a  pair  of  six- 
panelled  screens  (which  once  belonged  to  the  eighth 
Tokugawa  Shogun),  with  black  monochrome  draw- 
ings by  Kano-Eitoku  of  a  dragon  and  tiger ;  a  charm- 
ing little  kakemono  with  an  autumnal  landscape 
painted  by  Watanabe  Kwazan,  who  still  inspires 
our  artists ;  and  a  large  kakemono  of  a  group  of 
monkeys  at  a  waterfall  painted  by  Shibata-Zeshin, 
who  showed  special  talent  in  drawing  waterfalls. 

The  sale  included  a  number  of  cha-no-yu  utensils : 
tea-bowls,  caddies,  chasaji(?,poons  for  pulverized  tea) 
water-jars,  etc.  The  greatest  among  them — perhaps 
the  greatest  of  its  kind  in  Japan — was  a  tea-bowl 
known  as  "  Yohen  Temmoku  Jawan,"  and  classed  as 
a  vieibiilsH  or  celebrated  piece.   It  fetched  the  enor- 
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SET    OF    THREE    KAKEMONO    WITH    DAKIMA    IX    CENTRE 

(  Mscoimt  liiabas  sale,  1290  vf/i) 


BY   SESSHYU 


mous  price  of  167,000  yen  (nearly /i 7,000),  but. 
as  one  ol  the  connoisseurs  remarked,  no  price  could 
be  said  to  be  too  high  tor  so  exquisitely  beautiful 
a  piece.  Some  j"cars  ago  a  German  collector 
offered,  but  in  vain,  the  sum  of  100,000  yen  for 
a  similar  bowl  at  the  Daitikuji,  a  time-honoured 
Buddhist  temple  in  Kyoto  very  intimately 
associated  with  cha-no-yu.  The  one  in  Viscount 
Inaba's  collection  is  superior  to  that.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  accompanying  reproduction, 
the  inside  has  curious  marks,  appaiently 
accidental,  in  the  glaze- of  dark  greenish-purple 
hue  of  profound  depth.  In  these  iridescent 
bubble-like  marks  that  seem  to  come  and  go  in 
the  profound  purplish  silence  of  the  past  and 
future,  the  evanescence  of  life  is  suggested,  and 
when  the  bowl  ij  filled  with  the  soothing  green 
beverage  (the  tea  to  be  drunk  in  such  a  bow'l 
is  prepared  by  whipping  in  hot  water  pulverized 
green  tea-leaves),  how  exquisite  is  the  harmony 
of  hues^   The  metal  edge,  so  common  to  a 


Tcinmoku  tea-bowl,  is  absent  ;  and  the  outside, 
so  deliciously  smooth  to  the  touch,  is  in  that 
iridescent  dark  tone  in  which  green  and  purple 
melt  into  a  deep  black — the  glaze  so  delicately 
suggesting  the  colour  of  the  wings  of  an  insect 
called  tamamnshi,  which  our  artists  in  olden 
times  delighted  in  using  for  the  decoration  of 
precious  objects.  The  glaze  stops  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bottom,  where  the  lustreless 
dark  pottery,  with  a  textuie  like  that  of  silk 
crape,  remains  exposed.  Seldom  have  I  held 
in  my  hands  a  bowl  that  conjured  up  in  me  S(; 
much  as  this  the  ecstasy  of  cha-no-yu,  an 
institution  or  cult  in  which  the  drinking  of  the 
tea  is  merely  a  means  of  helping  us  to  lealize 
truth  and  beauty  amid  the  sordid  facts  of  our 
existence,  and  to  see  ourselves  in  right  proportion 
to  the  infinite. 


A  number  of  splendid  cha-ire  (caddies)  were 
also  sold  on  this  occasion,  r.s  well  as  porcelain 
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water-jars  and  incense-cases,  some  of  them 
fetching  several  thousand  yen.  There  were 
many  excellent  examples  of  the  lacquer-ware 
with  which  the  ancient  homes  of  Japan  have 
been  enriched  in  times  past.  Among  these 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  set  of  red  lacquer 
boxes  for  food,  with  some  exquisite  carving  of 
floral  designs  round  the  sides,  which  with  the 
tray  belonging  to  them  fetched  8900  yen. 

Harada-Jiro 

REVIEWS. 

The  Dawn  of  the  French  Renaissance.  By 
Arthur  Tilley,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  (Cambridge  :  The 
University  Press.)  25s.  net. — Practically  com- 
pleted before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  and 
for  the  most  part  printed  in  the  year  following, 
Mr.  Tilley's  exhaustive  study  of  the  causes  and 
influences  which  contributed  to  the  Renaissance 
movement  in  France  wUl  be  welcomed  by  all 
serious  students  of  the  history  of  art  and  letters. 
It  is  of  some  significance  to  note  at  the  present 
time,  when  many,  including  the  author,  appear 
to  anticipate  the  advent  of  a  Renaissance  more 
general  and  more  profound  than  any  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past,  that  the  movement  of 
four  centuries  ago  followed  upon  a  long  period 
of  almost  incessant  war.  The  chief  impetus 
came,  in  fact,  from  the  Italian  expedition  of 
Charles  VIII,  who  with  his  courtiers  in  their 
progress  from  city  to  city  became  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  evidences  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  country  of  its  origin.  With  the  various 
phases  of  the  mo^'ement  in  Italy  and  this 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII,  as  with  other  in- 
fluences which  helped  to  inaugurate  the  move- 
ment in  France — conspicuous  among  them  being 
that  exercised  by  Humanists  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries— the  author  deals  at  considerable  length 
in  his  opening  chapters,  reserving  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
movement  as  it  affected  the  respective  depart- 
ments of  letters  and  the  major  and  minor  arts — 
architecture,  sculpture,  paintuig,  stained  glass, 
enamelling,  weaving,  etc.,  and  here  the  letter- 
press is  reinforced  by  illustrations  of  weU-chosen 
examples  in  the  various  categories.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Tilley's  treatise,  embodying  as 
it  does  the  results  of  painstaking  research  and 
study  extending  over  many  years,  may  meet 
with  the  appreciation  it  deserves  as  a  valuable 
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contribution  to  the  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. 

Matthew  Maris  :  An  Illustrated  Souvenir.  (The 
French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall.)  £1  is.  net ;  special 
edition,  £2  2s.  net. — The  recent  memorial  exhibi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Matthew  Maris  at  the 
French  Gallery  was  an  event  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  and  the  interest  it  aroused 
was  in  itself  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  remarkable  artist.  It  was  impossible  for 
various  reasons,  and  especially  because  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  transport,  to  make 
this  display  as  comprehensive  and  representa- 
tive as  desired,  and  so,  in  arranging  this  illus- 
trated souvenir,  the  organizers  of  the  exhibition 
have  not  restricted  themselves  to  the  work 
shown  therein,  but  have  included  reproductions 
of  important  paintings  and  drawings  that  are 
now  dispersed  far  and  wide.  The  reproductions 
are  over  fifty  in  number,  and  many  of  them  are 
in  photogravure,  nearlj'  all  the  others  being  in 
half-tone,  and  the  quality  of  the  prints  is  excel- 
lent throughout.  As  a  frontispiece  there  is 
included  a  photogravure  reproduction  of  J.  M. 
Swan's  fine  portrait  of  Matthew  Maris,  and  the 
letterpress,  besides  a  memoir  and  appreciation 
of  him,  includes  an  interesting  note  on  his 
technique  by  Mr.  F.  Lessore. 

Light  and  Shade  and  their  Applications.  By 
M.  LucKiESH.  (London :  Constable  and  Co., 
Ltd.)  I2S.  6d.  net. — The  scientific  analysis  of 
the  phenomena  of  lighting  and  the  correlative 
phenomena  of  shade,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  treatise — a  companion  to  the  author's  work 
on  "  Colour  and  its  Applications,"  already 
noticed  in  these  columns — has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  plastic  arts,  and  in  this  connexion 
the  chapters  on  Light  and  Shade  in  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  and  Painting  are  worth  studying 
by  those  concerned  in  these  branches  of  art, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
arrangement  of  works  of  art  in  galleries  and 
rooms.  The  discussion  throughout  is  accom- 
panied by  Olustrations  and  diagrams. 

The  Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  has  issued  a  second  and 
greatly  enlarged  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Permanent  Collection  of  Pictures  and  other 
Works  of  Art  in  the  Corporation  Art  Gallery. 
The  collection  consists  mainly  of  purchases 
and  the  ma'ority  of  the  works  are  by  British 
artists  now  living  or  recently  deceased. 
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the  water-colours  of  horace 
maxx  lhexs.  by  sir  frederick 
\ved:\iore. 

THE  singularly  masculine  personality 
of  Jlr.  Horace  Mann  Livens  has  moved 
amongst  us,  more  or  less,  in  London, 
for  a  good  score  of  years.  Fully 
that  time  must  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Livens 
finished  a  two  years'  stay  in  Antwerp,  whither 
he  had  been  drawTi  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Antwerp  Academy  and  of  its  then  conspicuous 
teacher.  Professor  Charles  Verlat.  Antwerp  as 
a  place  of  academic  training  was  prob.nbly  to 
some  extent  overrated  ;  or  possibly  the  good 
results  of  its  teaching  may  not  always  have  been 
revealed  with  quite  the  customary  promptitude. 
Antwerp  was  not  a  school  for  the  acquirement  of 
the  lighter  graces  ;  but  there  was  thoroughness 
of  practice,  very  sound  training,  and  the  fair 
chance  that  the  equipment  afforded  would  end 
by  releasing  the  real  individuality  of  the  student. 
Livens  returned  from  Antwerp  an  expert  in 


drawing — a  painter  excellent  in  his  handling  of 
the  brush,  but  a  painter  in  too  low  a  tone.  On 
lea\-ing  Flanders  he  had  much  to  remember, 
and  certainly  something  to  forget.  Probably 
his  own  character  actually  reinforced  the  sound 
traditions  of  his  school — prevented  him,  amongst 
other  things,  from  making  bids  for  popularity  ; 
for  that  "  playing  to  the  gallery " — "  the 
gallery "  which  it  is  the  first  and  the  last 
business  of  painters  and  of  writers,  quite  as 
much  as  of  comedians,  wholly  and  for  ever  to 
disregard.  Since  those  first  days — which  were 
far  from  being  of  a  kind  to  prepare  the  way  for 
them — Mr.  Livens  has  not  been  ^^ouchsafed 
dazzling  successes.  But  slowly  and  surely  he 
has  established  a  position  ;  has  won  the  com- 
mendation of  the  soundly  judging — more  than 
that,  he  has  proved  magnetic,  nothing  less  than 
magnetic,  to  the  natures  framed  to  understand 
him.  Nor  is  this  at  all  entirely  owing  to  his  slow 
though  certain  acquisition  of  a  colour-sense  which 
ends  by  being  not  much  less  notable  than  his 
draughtsmanship.     The  language  of  his  mature 
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adoption  is  an  instrument  not  only  of  utility : 
it  is  an  instrument  of  charm.  There  is  fascina- 
tion in  Mr.  Liven's  vision  :  fascination  in  his 
method  of  disclosing  it.  If  you  are  intelligent 
and  have  once  concentrated  yourself  upon  his 
work,  you  do  not  for  anything  or  at  any  time 
damn  him  with  faint  praise.  He  has  you  in  his 
grip — he  has  cast  his  spell. 

And  what  are  the  themes  that  this  most 
serious  artist — never  fantastic,  never  for  a 
moment  conventional — what  are  the  themes  to 
which  he  addresses  himself  ?  They  are  many  ; 
and  they  are  many  partly  because  he  would  dis- 
approve of  any  too  great  specialization  of  effort. 
Edouard  Manet,  or  Edouard  Manet's  work,  would 
be  at  his  elbow  to  jog  him  and  reprove  him,  did 
he  address  himself  at  all  exclusively  to  this  or 
that  class  of  object  or  subject.  A  man  whose 
eyes  are  open  should  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  A 
man  who  can  not  only  sec , 
but  draw  and  paint,  musi 
paint,  on  one  day  or 
another — or  must  be  will 
ing  to  paint — not  one  thint; . 
but  everything.  And  so 
Mr.  Livens — working  with 
many  mediums  :  working 
in  oils,  working  in  water- 
colours,  working  in  pastels, 
working  even  on  rare  but 
still  happy  occasions  with 
the  needle  of  the  etcher — 
so  Mr.  Livens,  during — 
well,  say  a  quarter  of  a 
century  —  has  produced 
his  visions  of  the  fowl- 
run,  visions  of  old  faience 
smooth  and  grey,  visions 
of  massed  flowers,  visions 
of  a  dismantled  house, 
almost  Pryde-like  in  its 
suggestion  of  the  uncanny, 
visions  too  of  the  state- 
liest course  of  a  great 
river,  broad  and  bridged 
— visions  too  of  Brighton 
plunged  on  what  excep- 
tional days  in  a  Novem- 
ber gloom,  and  then,  in 
brisker  weather,  of  Brigh- 
ton alive  and  astir,  or 
of  some  sunny  restaurant 
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front  beheld  in  the  radiant  afternoon-light  of 
summer  and  of  PiccadOly. 

Themes  as  many  as  these,  and  themes  as 
various,  are  treated  by  Mr.  Livens  with  a  spirit 
tolerant  of  all.  Indeed,  for  him,  one  and  all  these 
matters  may  be  approached  with  something 
more  than  toleration — with  an  intense,  devoted, 
pregnant  gaze.  Mr.  Livens  is  a  Realist.  "  The 
true  Realist,"  I  think  I  heard  him  say  one  day, 
and  if  I  did  not,  I  ought  to  have  heard  him  say 
it,  "  the  true  Realist  is  the  true  Romantic, 
besides." 

Established  many  years  ago,  in  a  part  of 
Surrey  which,  if  on  the  one  hand  it  is  not  quite 
country,  is  on  the  other  hand  not  quite  suburb, 
Mr.  Livens  made  for  himself  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  cocks  and  hens — the  proud, 
self-satisfied  denizens  of  the  yard.     Their  colour 
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attracted  him — their  decisiveness  of  movement, 
their  jerky  quickness,  I  expect.  For  these  beings 
are  not  given  to  suppress  themselves.  They 
are  in  evidence.  They  would  live  in  the  limelight. 
But  after  an  interval — a  passage  of  time  at  least 
— in  which  he  had  succumbed  to  their  fascina- 
tion, Mr.  Livens  (who  I  am  sure  has  something 
of  the  explorer  in  him  :  who  is  curious,  who  is  an 
inquirer)  turned  naturally  to  the  beauty  of 
Flowers  ;  and  the  painter  who  might  have  been 
considered  as  the  successor  of  Hondecoerter 
made  signs  that  he  might  yet  be  a  ri\'al  of 
Fantin's  or  of  Vollon's. 

"  Vollon  "  do  I  say  ? — and  shift  my  ground  a 
little  in  saying  it.  Yes  ;  because  there  came,  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  in  Mr.  Livens'  practice,  the 
treatment  of  great  Still  Life  pieces,  noble  fruits, 
I  fancy,  that  Vollon  would  have  loved.  And, 
again,  because  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Livens,  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  Still  Life  of 
Theodule  Ribot,  become  an 
enthusiast  in  the  matter 
of  Ribot 's  tomatoes,  or  as 
to  Ribot's  great  gold  and 
green  keeping  pears  of 
Anjou.  Even  more  of  an 
enthusiast  perhaps  than 
he  might  have  been  had 
he  been  in  presence  of  one 
of  Ribot's  Brestoises — in 
presence,  that  is,  of  the 
pieces  in  which  the  master 
records  the  stem  solici- 
tude of  the  aged,  or  the 
flower-like  charm  of  the 
young. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Livens' 
practice  having  by  this 
time  been,  I  hope,  a  little 
more  than  roughly  indi- 
cated, it  is  time  to  answer 
a  quite  legitimate  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  work  in 
which  this  artist  is  apt  to 
be  most  of  all  successful  ? 
Where  most  frequently 
doe.i  he  touch  high-water 
mark  ?  And  the  answer  to 
the  would-be  collector  is 
one  which  the  very  e\'i- 
dence  of  the  illustrations 
to  this  article  will  be  able 
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in  some  measure  to  confirm.  It  is  this  :  "  If 
3'ou  must  have  him  in  one  medium  only, 
have  him  in  more  than  one  of  his  great  «  ater- 
colours."  I  use  the  word  "  great  "  not  at  all 
unadvisedly — I  use  it  to  indicate  quality  as  well 
as  scale.  .A.s  regards  scale  there  is  indeed 
nothing  exceptional— nothing  in  the  least  exag- 
gerated. The  paper  is  "  largeish  "  if  you  like 
— it  is  certainly  not  unv\-ie]d3'.  The  style,  the 
conception,  the  handling  of  the  water-: olours — • 
they  are  "  large  "  or  "  great,"  as  you  please. 

And — dealing  not  seldom  with  subjects  which 
to  the  unobservant  eye  or  uncreative  mind  are 
commonplace — it  is  remarkable  that  in  their 
treatment  no  suggestion  of  the  commonplace  is 
for  the  moment  proffered.  Plain  features  are, 
as  it  were,  pressed  into  the  ser\'ice  of  a  refined 
and  ordered  and  sometimes  even  subtle  com- 
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position.  That  that  is  the  case  witli  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas's  water-colour  of  The  Bridge,  near  Hampton 
Court,  our  monochrpine  ilhistration  will,  I  think, 
well  imply.  The  \-igour  and  decisiveness  which 
characterize  the  artist  are  affirmed  by  the  water- 
colour  of  Holland  House  under  Snoit'.  That 
does  not  give  much  opportunity  of  showing 
'Sir.  Livens  as  a  severe  and  competent  draughts- 
man of  architecture.  Euston  affords  that,  and 
Bow  Street  affords  it — the  former  perhaps  c\-cn 
more  than  the  latter.  The  w-ater-colour  of 
Aylesbury,  with  its  almost  entire  concentration 
of  interest  upon  objects  in  the  far  background, 
has  at  least  some  affinity  of  artistic  purpose 
with  the  drawing  that  is  here  reproduced  in 
colour — The  River,  Richmond. 

Summing  up  as  far  as  may  be.  in  a  woid  or 
two,  the  characteristics  of  these  notable  water- 
colours,  one  has  to  reckon  upon,  and  to  do  credit 
to,  the  essential  largeness,  the  massivcncss,  the 
learned,  and  ever-efficient  boldness  of  style 
Then,  as  to  each  individual  performance,  one 
must  remember  the  sure  and  rapid  seizure  of  tlie 


significant,  the  elimination  of  the  superfluous. 
Accident  and  detail  are  forgotten  except  when 
they  can  usefully  be  summoned,  and  then  they 
must  be  the  bearers  of  a  message,  the  con- 
tributors to  an  ensemble,  the  qualified  aids  to  the 
attainment  of  the  larger  purpose.  And  what 
is,  with  Mr.  Livens,  the  larger  purpose  ?  It 
might  be,  though  it  is  not,  the  special  charm 
of  colour.  It  could  hardly  be  a  merely  ob- 
vious correctness  of  line  in  the  presentation  of 
this  or  that  given  object  of  portraj'al.  The 
larger  puiposc  of  Mr.  Livens  is,  I  take  it,  the 
always  dignified  attainment  of  a  design  that  is 
decorative.  But  his  design  can  never  be  deco- 
rative through  sought-for  elegance,  or  through 
mere  prettiness.  His  water-colours  are  never 
pretty,  and  they  are  never  cramped.  They  con- 
tain nothing  that  belittles  them  :  not  a  touch 
that  minimizes  their  aim.  In  most  of  Mr.  Livens' 
drawings—over  and  above  their  skilled,  large, 
comprehensive  portraiture  of  facts  that  occupy 
him — there  is  woven  a  web  of  restful,  because 
noble.  Line,  which  cannot  tire  or  pall. 
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OST  people  look  upon  the  work  of 
Rowiandson  as  caricature  pure  and 
simple.  It  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  this,  and  a  careful  study  of 
it  shows  that  its  creator  was  not  only  a  good 
draughtsman,  but  also  an  artist  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  did  a  great 
many  caricatures,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
a'  painter  with  considerable  and  varied  gifts. 
His  achievements  in  caricature  place  him  above 
his  contemporaries  Gilray,  Bunbury,  and  others 
of  his  time.  Moreover,  his  work  is  far  more 
pictorial  than  theirs  ;  indeed,  it  is  hardh"  an 
exaggeration  to  sa\'  that  Rowlandson  was  a  true 
successor  of  Hogarth  as  a  pictorial  satirist.  As 
an  artist,  his  serious  work,  by  its  master\^  of 
delicate  tints,  grace  of  line,  and  also  its  wonder- 
ful inventiveness  in  figure  compositions  and 
their  settings,  entitles  him  to  a  foremost  place 
amongst  English  painters  in  water-colour. 


He  started  his  artistic  career  as  a  portrait 
painter,  and  e.xhibited  both  male  and  female 
portraits  at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  from 
1777  to  1781.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  critics  of  his  time,  amongst  whom  were  the 
painters  Re\-nolds,  West,  and  Lawrence,  these 
portraits  possessed  great  pictorial  merit,  and 
there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  if  Rowland- 
son  had  continued  in  this  branch  of  painting  he 
would  undoubtedly  ha\-e  held  his  own — possibly 
more  than  his  own — with  his  contemporaries. 
But  the  popular  success  that  his  drawings 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  An  Italian  Family,  and  The 
Serpentine  River  enjoyed,  when  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1784,  made 
the  artist  throw  up  his  opportunities  in  the 
direction  of  portraiture  as  well  as  painting  in 
oil,  and  henceforth  de\^ote  all  his  time  to 
caricature  and  water-colour  drawings. 

Rowlandson  had  not  only  an  eye  for  character 
in  men  and  women,  but  also  for  their  surround- 
ings, which  are  generally  admirably  hit  off, 
whether  they  portray  the  interior  of  the  mansion, 
the  tavern,  the  street,  the  country  lane,  or  field. 
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Indeed,  in  landscape  work  his  rendering  of 
country  scenes,  villages,  rustic  cottages,  lanes, 
fields  with  cattle,  woodland,  river,  and  shipping 
scenes — all  these  seem  to  have  been  done  by 
another  individual  artist  rather  than  the  Row- 
landson  who  did  grotesque  drawings  and  carica- 
tures which  were  often  indefensibly  vulgar. 

Apart  from  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  merit 
of  Rowlandson's  work  lies  in  its  spirited  draughts- 
manship and  harmonious  and  tactful  colouring. 
In  a  word,  he  excels  as  a  skilled  water-colourist. 
He  was  certainly  thought  a  master  in  this 
medium  by  his  contemporaries  and  the  men 
who  followed  him.  George  Cruikshank,  the 
illustrator  and  caricaturist,  who  was  actually 
working  during  Rowlandson's  life,  had  the 
most  profound  admiration  for  his  predecessor's 
genius.  To  the  late  Joseph  Grego  he  spoke  of 
Rowlandson  as  a  most  accomplished  water- 
colour  painter,  and  the  equal,  in  his  opinion, 
of  most  of  the  founders  of  the  early  English 


School  in  that  medium.  Cruikshank  thought 
that  Rowlandson  was  particularly  good  in  his 
maritime  and  water-side  sketches.  He  drew 
shipping  with  picturesque  ease  and  dexterity, 
his  far-spreading  landscapes  and  other  works, 
recalling  in  a  forcible  degree  the  drawings  of 
William  Van-der-Velde,  who  he  (Cruikshank) 
thought  was  the  only  artist  whose  marine  studies 
could  be  quoted  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Rowlandson. 

But  his  landscape  work  was  not  confined  to 
the  river.  He  travelled  a  good  deal  on  the 
Continent — namely,  in  France,  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  He  did  not  neglect  his 
native  land  either,  for  he  made  extensive  tours 
over  a  good  part  of  England.  He  must  have 
seen  the  Lakes,  and  his  excursions  took  him 
into  Wales,  Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
Somerset.  Bath  he  naturally  visited,  and 
Brighton,  just  becoming  fashionable,  he  knew 
well,   as   he   also   did   Margate.     He   diligently 
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sketched  in  otlier  seaports  and  seaside  towns  on      ampton.     He  had  seen  Scarborough,  and  Yar- 
the  southern  coast,  Hke  Plymouth  and  Soutli-      mouth  he  often  visited,  for  it  was  a  favourite 
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haunt  of  his.  With  London  and  its  suburbs 
he  had  the  most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  it 
figures  much  in  the  great  mass  of  his  work. 

Rowlandson's  technical  method,  which  was 
simple  and  direct  enough,  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Dutch  masters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  used  a  full  palette  of  water- 
colour  in  combination  with  pen  work.  For 
instance,  Philip  de  Koninck  employed  it  in  his 
landscape  drawings,  and  Ostade  made  pen 
drawings  of  figure  subjects  which  he  tinted  with 
washes  of  colour.  This  practice  spread  to 
France  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  it  is  Rowlandson  who  has  achieved  more 
artistic  results  with  the  process  than  any  artist 
before  or  since.  In  his  colouring  he  wisely 
limited  himself  to  a  few  simple  tints,  which  he 
used  with  great  judgment  as  accessories  to  his 
bold  and  masterly  outline.  The  colour  adds  a 
singular  charm  to  the  pen-line,  which  in  itself 


is  always  full  of  force  and  spirit.  The  colour 
reproduction  of  The  Horse  Fair,  a  superb  and 
characteristic  drawing  belonging  to  Captain 
Desmond  Coke,  demonstrates  this  better  than 
words  can  describe.  It  is  a  work  that  shows 
his  wonderful  power  in  depicting  a  crowd. 
In  The  Stile  he  cannot,  one  sees,  resist  his 
liking  for  a  humoristic  touch.  Even  when 
he  uses  monochrome,  as  he  does  in  the  Land- 
scape with  Figures  and  Cattle — two  drawings 
which  remind  one  of  Gainsborough — he  sug- 
gests light  and  atmosphere  wonderfully  well. 
In  Mr.  Marsh's  Deer  under  a  Tree,  who  could 
express  so  well  and  with  such  subtlety  the 
alert,  watchful  attitude  of  the  deer  and  the 
sturdiness  of  a  majestic  tree  ?  If  the  talent 
of  Rowlandson  in  his  figure  work  was  varied 
and  able  enough,  his  vision  and  outlook  on 
landscape  and  his  mode  of  expressing  it  in  his 
art  were  not  the  least  part  of  his  genius. 
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THE  GOLDSMITHS'  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  ART.  BY  MALCOLM 
C.  SALAMAN. 

IN  an  early  Florentine  print,  engraved  in  the 
Fine  Manner,  and  kno%vn  as  The  Planet 
Mercury,  one  may  distinguish,  in  a  corner 
of  the  design,  a  goldsmith  in  his  workshop 
engraving  a  copper-plate.  This  is  attributed  to 
Maso  Finiguerra,  himself  a  goldsmith,  and 
always  credited  with  the  invention  of  copper- 
plate engraving  until  modern  research  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  anticipated  in  the 
practice,  albeit  crudely,  before  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  presumably  by 
exponents  of  his  own  craft.  The  fact  is  that 
the  earliest  engravers  were  invariably  gold-- 
smiths.  Albert  Diirer,  greatest  master  of  the 
graven  line,  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith,  and 
himself  practised  the  craft  before  he  turned  to 
the  copper-plate  for  the  true  artistic  expression 
of  his  genius.  William  Rogers,  the  first  im- 
portant personality  in  the  history  of  English 
engraving,  was  also  a  goldsmith.  It  is  therefore 
appropriate  and  interesting  to  find  that  in  the 


School  of  Art  which  bears  the  name  of  the  famous 
Guild  the  art  of  the  copper-plate  is  vivaciously 
studied. 

It  was  in  i8gi  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
founded,  in  the  buildings  of  the  old  Royal  Naval 
College  at  New  Cross,  the  school  for  the  study 
of  the  arts  and  crafts,  which,  under  the  agis  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  supported  bj'  the 
London  County  Council,  has  long  been  known 
as  the  Goldsmiths'  College  School  of  Art. 
Gradually  the  purely  craft  side  of  the  school 
has  given  way  to  the  artistic,  and  a  very  flourish- 
ing and  influential  centre  of  art-training  it  has 
become.  Here  study  is  pursued  in  the  evening 
as  well  as  the  daytime,  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Marriott,  the  well- 
knowTi  painter,  gesso-worker,  and  engraver, 
who,  with  the  foundation  of  the  school,  started 
the  design  class,  and  has  been  Head  Master  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  teaching  staff 
has  always  included  artists  of  note.  For 
instance,  in  the  direction  of  the  modelling  class, 
Mr.  Frederick  Halnon  has  had  for  predecessors 
such  distinguished  sculptors  as  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury,  R..A..,  and  Mr.  Albert  Toft.     Then  one 
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THE  HOUSE.'    ETCHIXG  HY  VV.  A.  XAKBETH 
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calls  to  mind,  among  notable  past  students  of 
recent  years,  that  youthful  sculptor  of  genius, 
Lieutenant  Ernest  A.  Cole,  whose  beautiful 
marble  statue  of  John  the  Baptist  holds  a  place 
of  honour  in  the  wonderful  art-collection  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Davis,  and  whose  sculptured 
decoration  for  the  new  hall  of  the  London  County 
Council,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Knott,  is  likely  to 
win  much  consideration  after  the  war  ;  while  his 
remarkable  drawings  and  dry-points,  done  in  his 
student  days  with  masterly  ease,  are  already 
prized  in  choice  collections  and  eagerly  sought 
after  by  connoisseurs.  Another  modelling  pupil 
of  talent,  one  remembers,  was  Mrs.  W.  P.  Robins 
— wife  of  the  distinguished  etcher,  himself  for  a 
time  a  student  here — whose  promise  evinced  in 
busts  and  statuettes  of  delicate  vivacity  and 
exquisite  grace,  as  well  as  in  drawings  and  dry- 
points  of  charming  individuality,  was  lately 
cut  short  by  untimely  death. 

The  school's  live  artistic  interest  in  etching 


and  engraving  was  fostered  sympathetically  by 
that  versatile  artist,  Captain  Lee  Hankey, 
during  the  years  he  guided  the  class,  and  this 
enthusiasm  Mr.  Marriott,  who  has  recently  taken 
over  the  class,  continues  to  encourage  in  a. 
catholic  spirit  with  results  of  which  I  shall 
presently  speak.  Mr.  Harold  Speed,  whose 
"  Practice  and  Science  of  Drawing  "  is  a  book 
of  really  suggestive  value,  is  responsible  for 
portrait  painting  and  figiire  composition  ;  the 
life  class,  so  vital  a  factor  in  an  art  school,  is 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Percy  Buckman  ; 
while  Mr.  W.  Amor  Fenn  lends  his  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  teaching  of  design, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  decorative  pattern, 
poster-work,  and  architectural  proportion  and 
ornament.  Then,  for  book  illustration  and 
lithography,  the  students  have  had  during  the 
past  ten  years  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
sympathetic  instruction  and  broad-minded  ad- 
vice from  that  masterly  illustrator  and  draughts- 
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same  time,  Mr.  Sullivan  keeps  before  his  pupils 
the  best  traditions  of  English  illustration  by 
showing  them  the  finest  examples,  and  assisting 
them  to  realize  the  qualities  of  expression  and 
composition  that  make  these  fine.  The  illus- 
trators of  the  sixties  are  exemplified  for  them 
in  the  masterpieces  of  Millais,  Rossetti,  Sand^-s, 
Boyd  Houghton,  Pinwell,  Charles  Keene,  and 
other  splendid  artists  of  that  wonderfully 
productive  period.  But  Mr.  Sullivan  does  not 
confine  his  classic  examples  to  the  men  of  the 
sixties  ;  he  wisely  shows  his  pupils  also  the 
art  of  Phil  May  and  Aubrey  Beardsley  at 
their  best. 

The  war  has  unhappily  cut  off  two  of  the 
most  promising  young  draughtsmen,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Dadd  and  Mr.  Howe  ;  but  the  pen-and-ink  work 
recently  done  in  the  class  is  represented  by 
Miss  Katharine  Nelson's  dainty  illustration  to 
"  Little  Women,"  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Birch's 
cleverly  expressive  and  decorative  design  for  a 
Dramatic  Authors'  Club,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  have  learnt  the  value  of  line  and 
significant  spacing.  Mr.  Birch's  design  for  a 
show-card  in  two  colours  also  shows  vivacity  of 
design,  as  well  as  a  just  appreciation  of  his 


man,  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Sullivan.  The  student 
who  intends  to  devote  him  or  herself  (at  the 
present  moment,  of  course,  the  male  student  is 
obviously  very  much  in  the  minority)  to  book 
illustration  is  expected  to  acquire  a  full  equip- 
ment for  expression  by  attending,  besides  the 
illustration  class,  those  of  life  drawing,  design, 
lithography,  and  etching.  With  this  wise  under- 
standing, the  student  is  allowed  to  follow  his  or 
her  own  bent,  and  so  develop  indi\iduality  on 
the  way.  Unlike  so  many  masters,  Mr.  Sullivan 
discourages  any  tendency  to  imitate  his  own 
style  and  methods,  endeavouring  to  stimulate 
the  expression  of  the  student's  personality  by 
sympathetic  guidance.  "  What  would  you  like 
to  do  ?  "  and  "  How  do  you  feel  you  would  like 
to  do  this  ?  "  he  says,  rather  than,  "  I  want  you 
to  do  this,"  and  "  You  must  do  it  in  this  way." 
By  urging  the  students  continually  to  draw  the 
things  and  people  they  see  in  the  class-room  in 
true  relation  to  their  actual  environment,  he 
helps  them  to  cultivate  an  habitual  alertness, 
freshness,  and  relative  truthfulness  of  pictorial 
vision.  This,  of  course,  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
even  when  their  temperaments  may  lead  them 
to  see  with  a  tendency  to  caricature.     At  the 
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medium,  a  point  on  which  Mr.  SulHvan  lays  due 
stress.  Indeed,  he  regards  it  as  important  that, 
as  potential  book-illustrators,  his  pupils  shall 
acquire  some  insight  into  the  reproductive 
processes  for  .which  their  work  may  be  designed. 
But  it  is  among  the  etchings  illustrating  this 
article  that  we  may  look  for  the  most  character- 
istic expression  of  the  students,  whose  graphic 
impulses,  guided  and  stimulated  in  Mr.  Sullivan's 
class,  find  their  way  to  the  copper  or  the  zhic 
under  Mr.  Marriott's  helpful  auspices. 

What  specially  interests  me  in  the  etching 
class  at  the  Goldsmiths'  School  is  that  the 
students  are  encouraged 
to  concern  themselves 
with  the  pictorial  aspects 
of  human  life  and  cha- 
racter, and  to  seek  their 
etching  motives  among 
the  actual  scenes,  inci- 
dents, and  types  of  the 
life  that  swirls  familiarly 
or  strangely  around  them. 
This  is  refreshing ;  for 
too  much  contemporary 
British  etching  is  pre- 
occupied with  landscape 
and  architecture  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of 
the  \'ital  pictorial  interest 
of  the  human  figure  in 
its  multifarious  activities. 
The  aspects  of  landscape 
and  of  buildings  must  ever 
cry  out  for  the  etcher's 
needle  and  dry-point,  and, 
of  course,  there  arc  stu- 
dents at  New  Cross  respon- 
sive to  their  call.  For 
instance,  Miss  Gertrude 
Ashworth,  who  is  attracted 
by  the  picturesque  old  inn, 
and  Miss  Hilda  C.  Adams 
who  feels  the  beauty  of 
tree-growth  with  spread- 
ing branches  dominating 
a  spacious  vista ;  while 
nature  in  the  form  of  bird- 
life  "  among  the  leaves  " 
charms  the  sense  and  skill 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  CoUins.  But 
human  life  is  the  prevail- 
ing interest  of  the  Gold- 
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smiths'  College  etching  students  ;  and  it  is  an 
excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Marriott's  to  stimulate 
their  study  of  the  essentials  of  facial  expression 
and  character  by  encouraging  them  to  etch  their 
own  and  each  other's  portraits  direct  from  life. 
Some  of  these  are  curiously  interesting.  One 
student.  Miss  Stacey,  has  etched  a  portrait  of 
an  old  man  which  is  of  remarkable  qualit}-  in 
the  true  Rembrandt  tradition. 

The  work  of  some  of  the  most  accomplished 
and  promising  students  is  exemplified  among  our 
illustrations,  and  the  development  of  these 
young  etchers  must  be  watched  with  interest. 
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Miss  Doris  Davis  gives  evidence  in  her  Red  Cross 
Garden  Parly,  and  stUl  more,  perhaps,  in  a 
clianning  little  plate,  Half  Term  Holiday — a 
group  of  children  on  high  ground  watching  an 
aeroplane  over  distant  London — of  a  gift  for 
the  essential  expression  of  a  scene,  with  good 
etching  quality.  Miss  Katherine  O.  Lack, 
particularly  in  two  plates,  Early  Doors,  repro- 
duced, and  Petticoat  Lane,  shows  how,  in  well- 
considered  design,  and  with  keen  observation, 
she  can  depict  vivaciously  the  typical  aspects  of 
incident  and  character  in  the  crowded  hours  of 
East  End  life.  Miss  Winifred  Daniels's  vividly 
expressive  Saturday  Night  shows  that  she  too 
finds  happy  suggestion  in  the  same  picturesque 
quarter  of  our  London.  A  vivacious  humour 
informs  the  clever  designs  of  Miss  Molly  Camp- 
bell, whether  her  subject  be  a  sale  loom,  a 
gambling  hall,  or  a  crowd  rushing  for  shelter  on 
a  raid  night,  or  to  board  an  omnibus.  A 
charming  and  delicate  fantasy  and  technique 
distinguish  the  etchings  of  Miss  Doris  Boulton, 


wlio  has  recently  been 
elected  an  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter  -  Etchers,  while 
Miss  M.  Brough,  in  Fes- 
tival, reveals  a  fanciful 
sense  of  rhythmic  grace. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Narbeth,  as 
naay  be  seen,  for  example, 
jj  ^4' J^%  ''  ill    'lis    Samson    pulling 

down  the  Pillars  of  the 
House  (p.  119),  is  a  young 
etcher  of  imagination, 
vigorous  designing  power, 
and  real  expressive  im- 
pulse. 

In  the  lithographyclass 
.Mr.  Sullivan  encourages 
his  pupils  to  work  as 
niucli  as  possible  upon 
the  stone,  which  they 
are  taught  to  ])repare 
for  themselves  ;  while, 
in  learning  the  tradi- 
tional practice  of  the 
medium,  they  are  ini- 
tiated into  a  valuable 
novelty  in  technique  of 
their  master's  invention. 
This  is  a  method  of 
making  an  autographic 
tC'hite  chalk  drawing  upon  the  stone.  Before 
this,  of  course,  white  chalk  effects  had  been 
imitated  laboriously,  but  Mr.  Sullivan's  pro- 
cess, while  absolutely  autographic,  is  very 
simple.  A  drawing  is  made  on  the  stone 
with  ordinary  blackboard  chalk.  Then  a  sheet 
of  indiarubber  blanket,  or  American  cloth,  or, 
failing  either,  stout  smooth  paper,  is  rolled  up 
thinly,  but  evenly,  with  re-transfer  ink,  and  this 
is  laid,  with  the  prepared  surface  downwards, 
upon  the  stone,  which  is  then  run  through  the 
press.  The  stone  is  afterwards  gummed,  etched, 
and  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  chalk, 
wherever  it  is,  intercepts  the  re-transfer  ink, 
and  prevents  it  touching  the  stone  ;  but  all  the 
unchalked  parts  receive  it,  and  will  print  any 
colour  that  is  applied  to  them.  I  have  seen  a 
clever  wintry  landscape  done  at  the  school  with 
this  process  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro,  but  this 
important,  though  simple,  addition  to  the 
lithographer's  technique  merits  wider  publicity 
than  the  school-work  can  afford. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 

{From  Our  Own  Correspondents.) 

10  N  D  0  N . — Our  frontispiece  this  month 
is  a  reproduction  of  The  Pool,  a  charac- 
teristic painting  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell, 
•^  in  which  his  refined  sense  of  colour 
and  disciplined  draughtsmanship  are  admirably 
exemplified.  In  these  days,  when  the  cult  of 
colour  tends  to  run  to  extremes  and  we  are  often 
called  upon  to  admire  paintings  which  have 
about  as  much  right  to  be  called  works  of  art  as 
a  bit  of  "  crazy  "  patchwork,  it  is  necessary  to 


insist  upon  the  significance  of  form  as  a  vital 
element  in  pictorial  productions.  The  correlative 
importance  of  colour  and  form  in  a  painting  was 
years  ago  emphasized  by  Ruskin,  who  certainly 
was  no  whit  behind  the  ultra-moderns  of  to-day 
in  recognizing  the  aesthetic  value  of  colour. 


A  few  months  ago  we  published  a  reproduction 
of  a  stained  wood  panel,  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Miss  Jeanne  Labrousse,  and  we  now  supple- 
ment this  by  another  charming  example  of  her 
work — Joan  of  Arc,  in  which  her  decorative 
instinct  again  finds  expres- 
sion. We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Miss  Labrousse, 
who  is  French  by  birth, 
received  her  training  in  this 
kind  of  work  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  School  of 
Art  in  Regent  Street — the 
only  school,  we  believe,  that 
makes  a  speciality  of  it. 
Admirably  suited  as  it  is  for 
achieving  rich  and  varied 
colour  effects  through  the 
medium  of  stains  applied 
to  wood,  it  is  surprising  that 
this  very  artistic  craft  does 
not  receive  more  attention, 
especially  as  the  technical 
difficulties  are  by  no  means 
serious.  It  is  found  that  cer- 
tain woods  give  much  better 
results  than  others  —  syca- 
more and  American  white 
wood  being  among  the  best 
kinds — and  also  that  the 
stain  is  apt  to  "  run,"  but 
with  practice  this  tendency 
is  soon  overcome.  The  im- 
portant matter,  of  course, 
is  the  design  and  its  suit- 
ability to  the  medium,  and 
that  is  where  the  artistic 
instinct  comes  into  opera- 
tion. 
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[See preceding  niticle) 
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The  formal  announcement 
made  a  few  weeks  ago  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Duveen's  generous 
offer  to  provide  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  gallery  of 


••JOAN       OF       AR   C," 

STAINED     WOOD     PANEL     BY 

JEANNE  A.  LABROUSSE. 
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modern  foreign  art  in  proximity  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art  at  Millbank  and  its  accep- 
tance by  the  Government  has  been  received 
everywhere  with  very  great  interest.  In  matters 
of  art — plastic  art,  that  is — the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  insular 
in  their  s\Tnpathies  ;  but  while  that  may  be 
partially  true  of  the  general  public,  it  is  certainl}' 
not  true  at  all  of  our  artists  as  a  body,  nor  of 
tlie  majority  of  those  outside  the  profession 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  art.  Recalling 
the  magnificent  display  of  French  art  at  Shep- 
herd's Bush  ten  years  ago  and  the  deep  and 
enduring  impression  it  left,  we  think,  perhaps, 
tiiat,  after  all,  it  has  been  lack  of  opportunity 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  British 
exchisiveness,  and  we  feel  confident  that  when 
the  projected  new  galler\'  at  Millbank  becomes 
an  actuality  the  donor  will  ha\'e  no  cause  to 
regret  his  generosity  in  substantialh-  increasing 
the  meagre  opportunities  already  existing  for 


the  study  and   appreciation  of  foreign  art  in 
tliis  countrv. 

\\'ith  much  regret  we  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Percy  Smythe,  'R.X.,  which  took 
place  on  July  15  at  the  Chateau  d'Honvault, 
near  W'imereux,  Pas-dc-Calais,  where  he  had 
resided  for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Smythe  was 
in  his  eightieth  year,  and  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Yeames,  who  predeceased  him  by  a  few 
weeks  only,  was  the  sole  Royal  Academician  on 
the  retired  list.  He  is  represented  at  the  Tate 
Gallery  by  Germinal,  purchased  under  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  from  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  of  18S9.  He  became  an  Associate 
of  the  Academy  in  i8g8  and  full  member  in 
1911.'  He  excelled  as  a  water-colour  painter, 
and  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  with  which  he  was  associated  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  his  work  was  perhaps 
more  at  home  than  it  was  at  P)iirlinKt<)n  House- 
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WHITLEY    BAY   CEMETERY   CHAPEL 
PLASTER  DECORATION  BY  G.  P.  BANKART 
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"DOG    FOLLOWING    A    TRAIL"    (IMIM^ULD    LAICVJ: 
BY    R.    H.    BUXTON 

Evincing  at  all  times  a  strong  aversion  to  self- 
advertisement,  Mr.  Smythe  was  too  sincere  an 
artist  to  resort  to  the  expedients 
o'ten  adopted  to  win  popularity  ; 
hence  in  a  big  exhibition  his  work 
was  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  its 
sterling  qualities  never  failed  to 
impress  the  few  discerning  con- 
noisseurs who  acquired  his  pictures 
and  drawings,  which  as  the  result 
of  his  painstaking,  conscientious 
methods  were  not  at  all  numerous. 
A  review  of  his  position  as  an  artist 
will  be  found  in  our  issue  of  April 
1910,  in  which  many  of  his  pictures 
are  reproduced. 


Our  illustrations  of  the  interior  of 
a  recently  erected  cemetery  chapel  at 
Whitley  Bay,  Northumberland,  show 
some  excellent  and  appropriate  plaster 
decoration  carried  oat  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Il.iukart,  wlin  in  this  particular  sphere 
1ki>  lew,  il  any,  rivals  at  the  present 
ilav.  The  symbolism  running  tlirough 
tlie  entire  scheme  of  decoration  is 
intended  to  dwell  on  the  be;uity  and 
iistfulness  of  death  rather  than  nti  it-^ 
Icar-inspirmg  aspects.  'I'lic  clianci-l 
\ault  is  divided  from  the  na\e  l>y 
iirnamental  arched  ribs,  between  which 
are  poised  welcoming  angels  with  birds 
at  their  feet  signifj'ing  Spiritual  Love, 
and  again,  flanking  the  two  doorways 
and  the  lectern  -  screen ,  there  are 
guardian  angels  holding  scrolls  with 
appropriate  inscriptions.  The  ceiling  space, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  smaller  illustration,  is 


^Ir.  I'rank  Craig,  whose  death 
was  reported  in  July  as  having 
taken  place  at  Lisbon  from  tuber- 
culosis, had  established  a  high 
reputation  as  a  painter,  and  in  that 
capacity  is  represented  in  various 
public  collections,  including  the 
Tate  ;  but  to  the  world  at  large  he 
is  best  known  as  an  illustrator  by 
his  contributions  to  the  "  Graphic," 
"  Harper's,  ""Scribner's,"and  other 
magazines.  He  was  born  in  187.4, 
and  studied  first  at  Cook's  School 
in  Fitzroy  Street  and  subsequently 
at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
having  previously  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  lithographic  artist. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  DOG.    IKOM 

COLOURED  WOOD  CARVING  BY  K.  H.  BUXTON 

{The  properly  of  J.  J.  Morgan,  Esq.) 
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divided  into  panels  with  moulded  ribs,  all  of 
which  are  filled  with  varied  symbolical  repre- 
sentations giving  effect  to  the  general  idea  upon 
which  the  decorative  scheme  is  based 


The  vivacious  little  coloured  figures  carved  in 
limewood,  reproduced  here,  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Buxton,  a  talented  painter, 
chiefly  of  landscape  and  animal  life,  who  has 
proved  in  at  least  one  distinguished  canvas, 
An  Autumn  Morning,  which  one  remembers  at 
the  Royal  Academy  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  a 
hunting  subject  can  inspire  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  when,  in  its  pictorial  relation  to  scenic  and 
atmospheric  environment,  the  painter  perceives 
a  genuine  artistic  motive.  Lately  Mr.  Buxton 
has  turned  to  wood-sculpture  for  giving  plastic 
expression  to  his  artistic  interest  in  the  forms 
and  movements  of  dogs  and  horses,  colouring 
the  figures  Vvith  oil-paint,  and  he  has  alreadv 
produced  a  number  of  groups  informed  with 
essential  vitality,  which  collectors  are  beginning 
to  value.  The  Huntsman  and  Hounds  and  A 
Southdown  Shepherd  are  representative  examples, 
132 
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'  I'/'  Lord  Leconfield) 

while  the  unfinished  study  of  a  hound  following 
a  trail  shows  the  method  of  his  workmanship. 
Mr.  Buxton's  subjects,  however,  are  varied,  and 
include,  besides  horses  and  dogs,  birds  of  fine 
plumage  and  characteristic  human  figures 
picturesquely  garbed.  For  some  of  these  he 
has  taken  suggestions  from  his  own  pictorial 
studies  and  from  the  old  masters,  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  in  the  original  sporting  motives  that 
his  work  is  likely  to  prove  most  attractive. 


It  was  generally  expected  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  scheme  for  taxing  luxuries 
would  levy  a  heavy  toll  on  artistic  productions, 
but  on  the  whole  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  schedules  of 
articles  to  be  subject  to  the  tax  do  not  appear 
to  give  art  workers  as  a  body  mtich  cause  for 
complaint,  as  nearly  all  w^orks  of  art  are  to  be 
exempt  from  taxation  when  first  sold  by  the 
artists  themselves.  The  Committee's  proposals 
have  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament  before  they 
become  operative  and  no  doubt  they  wiU  be  very 
keenly  discussed. 
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